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Lengthening and Shaping 
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Trimming the Flash 



HAROLD B. HARVEY ’05 


Engineers and Manufacturers 

74th Street and Ashland Avenue Chicago 36, Illinois 
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Industrial 
Eye Accident Costs 

UP nl 

Since 1939 


be amazed at what the direct and hidden costs 
of industrial eye accidents can total and how 
economically these costs can be cut by an ade¬ 
quate program 


Until conditions change, you may have to “go 
along” in paying MORE for the NECESSARY 
raw materials to stoke your production, but eye 
accidents on the job represent a cost you can 
control — NOW! And they’re very much worth 
controlling . . . one firm employing over 1200 
workers spent $4,262 in 1946 for eye accidents 
as against $204.59 in 1947 when an eye protec¬ 
tion program was put in operation. 

How about your plant? You may 


Safety 

Division 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS • BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE TECHNOLOGY REVIEW, November, 1948. Vol. LI, No. 1. Published monthly from November to July inclusive at 8 Harmony Place, Brattleboro, 
Vt. Publication date: twenty-seventh of the month preceding date of issue. Annual subscription $3.50; Canadian and Foreign subscription $4.00. Applies- 






designed 

and built to \ ^ 

OUTPERFORM 

Just out of the testing laboratories this 
television receiver, National’s latest engi¬ 
neering triumph, incorporates 11 out¬ 
standing design features. Pictures are 
brighter, steadier, clearer — Dual-speaker 
FM sound is amazingly realistic. Built 
with world-renowned National crafts¬ 
manship and quality components, Na¬ 
tional Television operates perfectly, de¬ 
pendably— every time you turn it on! 
Automatic station selector makes accurate 
tuning easy. Covers all 13 channels. 21 
tubes (including 3 rectifier tubes) plus 
7" picture tube. 



Also available in handsome mahogany 
cabinet. Model TV-7W 

$199.50 complete 


BRIGHTER 

• Full 4,000 volts on the picture tube. 

• Coil switching assures equivalent of 
separate, high-Q tuned circuits for each 
channel to improve sensitivity, stability. 

• Automatic Gain Control — like 
AVC in your radio — corrects for 
variations in signal strength. 

STEADIER 

• Extra-stable synchronizing circuit 
locks picture in place. No need for con¬ 
stant re-tuning. Just set controls once- 
and relax! 

CLEARER 

• Uses 37 me IF instead of conven¬ 
tional 21 me — minimizing picture in¬ 
terference caused by other radio services. 

• Specially designed, double-tuned RF 
bandpass circuits improve selectivity 
and image ratio. 

• Fine tuning adjustment provided. 

• Two speakers and hum-free power 
supply provide clearer, life-like binaural 
sound. 

SEE AND HEAR 
THE DIFFERENCE! 
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NEW PROCESS 


reduces cost of 



PROCESS Developed and Licensed PLANTS Engineered and Constructed 
by X b y 



SOCONY- 

VACUUM 


VULCAN 




* pyemic crocking 

™ ERMOF p r O C E S S . • • 




. a high temperature thermal cracking process, by which ethylene and aromatic hydrocarbons are 
economically obtained in quantity from low-grade petroleum oils and light hydrocarbons. 

.similar to Socony's famed T. C. C. process extensively used in producing high-grade gasoline 
and distillate fuels. 

. employs a moving bed of solids as a heat transfer medium capable of withstanding extremely 
high temperatures and rapid cooling. 

. features a self-cleaning arrangement whereby the carbon deposits are utilized to generate heat 
required in the operation. 

Address inquiries to Vulcan . . . Cincinnati, Ohio. 



THE VULCAN COPPER & SUPPLY CO. General Offices and Plant: CINCINNATI. OHIO 

NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO BUENOS AIRES 

In CANADA — VICKERS-VULCAN PROCESS ENGINEERING COMPANY. LTD. — MONTREAL 
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FOR INDUSTRY 

Cabot raw materials meet a remarkably diversified list of 
industrial needs. 


The Cabot Companies are among the world’s leading pro¬ 
ducers of carbon black for rubber, ink, paint, varnish, lacquer, 
plastics and other products requiring this remarkable pigment. 

35lac/e 
tAa^u/uU & 
lAa/u'ia/ ( fja^€/hw 

The pine distillates of Retort Chemical Division have wide 
spread application in rubber, ships’ coatings, paper, heat 
quenching oil for steel and cast iron, and in stains. 

Cabot raw materials reach these and other varied desti¬ 
nations along a route which begins at research and develop¬ 
ment, and continues through production control to the manu¬ 
facturer who uses Cabot raw materials. 

SPwte 3tH 

CABOT CARBON CO. 

^ TEXAS ELF CARBON CO. 

c< &/iaic€a/ 

GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. 


CABOT SHOPS, INC. 

CABOT 

GODFREY L. CABOT, inc. 

w 

77 FRANKLIN STREET • BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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Today, strange new silhouettes streak across the 
sky at speeds which strain the eye. American air- 
power is on the wing again. 

And as it always has been—since the days of 
Lougheed, Lindbergh, and Byrd—the Taft-Peirce 
Contract Manufacturing Division is a fully alerted 
“ground force” for the aviation industry, up to 
the minute in know-how and equipment. 
Manufacturers of aircraft, engines, or any com¬ 
ponent from hydraulic control valves to micro¬ 


For Engineering, Tooling, 

Contract Manufacturing 



precision engine parts, will find that T-P engi¬ 
neers talk their language straight through from 
blueprint, to toolroom, to production line. And 
whatever you need—from a single tool or part to 
complete mechanisms in continuous quantities— 
you can get it on schedule from this unique 
organization in its modern, flexible plant. Get 
the full picture from the famous illustrated book: 
“Take It To Taft-Peirce.” Write to The Taft- 
Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 
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138,000 Volt Habirlene Sheathed Compression Cable pioneered by 

Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corporation 




ADVANTAGES 


5. Automatically Self-Compensating. 

6. Continuous Habirlene Sheath enables cable 
to be shipped, installed and operated as a 
factory sealed unit. 




1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Greatest Reliability. 

Simplified Installation. 

Extensive background of operating experience. 
High factor of Safety. 


Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corporation 

General Sales Offices: 40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


MMIs^AYWAYJ 
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MARTIN-HUBBARD CORPORATION 

Engineering Consultants 

Computers — Servomechanisms 

Instrumentation for Nuclear Research 

Applied ultrasonic research and development 

Design and construction of scientific instruments 
to your performance specifications 

Complete engineering of original or unique electrical 
and mechanical devices and machinery 

Technical reports 
11 BEACON STREET 

BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 

Telephone: CApitol 7-6990 ’ Cable Address MARHUB-Boston 


Put that Second Pump to Work! 


RF-2 


A 2-PUMP RF-2 ROTO-TROL with a built-in al¬ 
ternator will operate each pump on alternate 
starting cycles and will still operate both pumps 
if the demand requires. 

This Roto-Trol is furnished in a Cast Iron cabinet. 
It is float operated through stainless steel tape. 
Also available in from two to eight circuits for se¬ 
quence control. 

DEPTH INDICATOR IS 
OPTIONAL — EXTRA 

Write for full Data 

Water Level Controls Division of 

Healy ^ Ruff Company 

711 HAMPDEN AYE., ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 



THE TABULAR VIEW 


Technical Volumes. — Many readers of The Re¬ 
view, who recall the late Dean Henry P. Talbot, ’85, 
would have warmed to the reference made to him in 
a talk before the European graduate students in the 
Foreign Student Summer Project last June by James 
S. Thompson, author of ‘Technical Publishing Today” 
(page 31). Mr. Thompson stated then that literally his 
first contact with technical authors, just after graduat¬ 
ing from the University of Wisconsin in 1910 and 
joining the then infant McGraw-Hill organization, re¬ 
sulted in such kindly treatment and inspiring sugges¬ 
tions as to start a plan which culminated in the de¬ 
velopment of an international series of books in 
chemistry that now totals nearly 100 volumes. Cur¬ 
rently, having resigned, at the end of 1946, from the 
presidency of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Mr. 
Thompson is devoting his time to the broader aspects 
of author relationships and international contacts with 
editors, publishers, and educators. 

International Relations.—A most interesting and 
unusual opportunity for 62 European students to study 
at M.I.T. during the summer stems from the Foreign 
Student Summer Project, which Earl W. Eames, Jr., 
a senior in Courses X and XV, initiated and for which 
he has served as chairman. Donald J. Eberly, a junior 
student in the Department of Physics, has been iden¬ 
tified with the Foreign Student Summer Project and 
has handled its publicity since the first. Mr. Eberly 
tells of “A New Experiment in International Relations” 
beginning on page 34. 

M.I.T. Expands. — The growth of the Institute, 
from its beginning in Cambridge in 1916 to the present 
time, makes an impressive story, second only to the 
prospects which the new era for the Institute holds. 
“Recent Additions to M.I.T. Building Facilities” (page 
21) is the product of co-operative efforts of The Re¬ 
view’s editorial staff. 


Speed with 
Economy 

R. C. Williams & Co 

Current business trends give no reason to antici¬ 
pate lower costs for the construction of industrial 
buildings during the next two years. So if you need 
a new factory, why wait? 

The profit you will make on goods produced in 
the new factory may far exceed any saving you 
might make by waiting for lower costs. 

W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

FOUNDED 1917 

101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 

Alfred T. Classett , '20, Vice President 
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“Improving” any machine really means 
increasing its productive capacity. That 
means tinkering with speeds and weights 
and strength—ending up with alloy steels. 

Which alloy steel?—the one that meets 
physical requirements at the lowest cost. 
Molybdenum steels fill that bill. Good 
hardenability, plus freedom from temper 
brittleness, plus reasonable price enable 
them to do it 

Send for our comprehensive 400-page 
book, free; “MOLYBDENUM: STEELS, 
IRONS, ALLOYS.” 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYRDENUM APPLICATIONS 


Climax Molybdenum Company 

500 Fifth Avenue * New York City 


Thinkina 
of 3 
improving 
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/fl/ff/ A O HORSEPOWER 

No. 2 UNIVERSAL MILLING MACHINE 


POWERS 


Over 55 years of 
TEMPERATURE and HUMIDITY CONTROL 


MAIL RETURNS 


M.I.T. in Tokyo 

The following communication, addressed to President Comp¬ 
ton, from an Alumnus and former member of the staff in Phys¬ 
ics and Chemistry, is reproduced not only for its general inter¬ 
est to Technology Alumni but also as an indication of the 
prestige which the Institute has acquired under the presidency 
of Dr. Compton. Accompanying Dr. Ikehara’s letter were two 
Japanese volumes describing M.I.T. and dealing with educa¬ 
tional methods at the Institute and, to a lesser extent, with edu¬ 
cational methods used generally in colleges of science and en¬ 
gineering in the United States. It is understood that these 
volumes have received considerable attention in educational 
circles in Japan. 


• Full 5 H.P. All Gear 
Drive to cutter. 

• Exclusive Extended 
Spindle Face gives 8 
important advan* 


• Independent All Gear 
Drive to cutting feed 
and fast travel move- 


18 Changes of Spin¬ 
dle Speeds. 

18 Changes of Cut¬ 
ting Feeds. 

Full Automatic Lubri- 


Fhom Shikao Ikehara, ’28: 

It is more than a year since you kindly sent me a letter 
through Dr. Edward L. Moreland, [’07]. At that time I had 
the pleasure of discussing educational problems with Dr. More¬ 
land, but since then I have been painfully conscious of lack of 
my knowledge on American educational systems and ideals. 

In January, 1945, while the war was still on, Dr. Koroku 
Wada, President of the Tokyo Institute of Technology, sug¬ 
gested that I present a reorganization plan of our Institute. 
Then I immediately visualized a modest M.I.T. in Tokyo, but 
my plan was buried in the turmoil of the time and in its subse¬ 
quent chaos. The Report of the U.S. Education Mission to 
Japan marked, however, a new start of our educational sys¬ 
tems. Through painstaking efforts of the Civil Information and 
Education Section of GHQ., my country is slowly learning the 
ideal and spirit of American education. In order to reorganize 
the higher educational institutions, the Japanese University 

(Concluded on page 78) 


JLhis new machine has all the production boosting features 
of popular No. 2 Light Type Machine. A 5 H.P. No. 2 Plain 
Milling Machine, also available. For details write Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence 1, R. I., U. S. A. 


BROWN & SHARPE 


Want More Accurate 

J-js* HUMIDITY 

Control? 


every purpose 


■ POWERS new type 190 Hygro- 
stat may be your answer. It is 
pneumatically operated, sensi¬ 
tive to the slightest changes in 
relative humidity. Users state 
“it is the most accurate hygro- 
stat made.” 

Controls valves or dampers 
in connection with heating or 
cooling coils, humidifiers, air 
washers, humidifyingatomizers, 
spray nozzles, etc. 

Used in processing and stor¬ 
age rooms in textile mills, indus¬ 
trial plants, laboratories, print¬ 
ing plants, telephone exchanges, 
and comfort airconditioningsystemsin aUtypesof buildings. 

Easy to install. Room and duct type instruments. Test 
one. You’ll buy more to replace obsolete, inaccurate con¬ 
trols. Get Bulletin 302 for complete details. 

THE POWERS REGULATOR CO.,2761GreenviewAve„ 
CHICAGO 14, ILL. • NEW YORK • LOS ANGELES. 

(HY-1) „ - - - - .. 


The routine use of CAMBRIDGE Surface 
Pyrometers takes the guesswork out of tem¬ 
perature determination in many industries. 
The CAMBRIDGE is accurate, dependable, 
rugged, quick-acting and easy to use. The 
koll Model is for checking surface tempera¬ 
tures of still or moving rolls. The Needle 
Model is for insertion into materials in a 
plastic or semi-plastic slate for within-the- 
mass temperature determination. The Mold 
Model is for checking surface temperatures 
of mold cavities and surfaces of almost 
any contour. 


NEEDLE 


Send for Bulletin I94SA. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO. 
3707 Grand Central Terminal 
New York 17, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 

PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF 

PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


★ OFFICES IN 50 CITIES ★ 


Moisture Indicators and Recorders • Physical Testing Instruments 
Surface Pyrometers • Laboratory Instruments for A. C. A D. C. • Galvanometers 
Engineering Instruments * Gas Analysis Equipment * Physiological Instruments 
and many other Mechanical and Electrical Instruments 
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"—The investigation of nature is an infinite pasture-ground" —T. II. HUXLEY 



Food—ours to have and to hold 


Quick-frozen or in cans, dried or powdered, processed or 
in bulk, foods can now be kept fresh and flavorful from har¬ 
vest to harvest... or longer. 

For this we can thank research ... and belter materials. 

There’s nitrogen, for example, that protects the flavor 
and putritional values of packaged foods. It is also used to 
protect delicate foods... butter and vegetable oils ... keep¬ 
ing them sweet and free from undesirable odors. 

Plastic-lined cans resist food acids and alkalies for months 
on end. They eliminate all contact with metal... and thus 
serve as an added guard against flavor contamination. 
Plastic-treated milk bottle hoods keep pouring surfaces ster¬ 
ile-clean ... and new plastic containers, tough and pliable, 
“seal in” food’s flavor and freshness. 

Stainless steel, too, easily cleaned and sterilized, gives us 


spoilage-free tanks, vats, hoppers, filters and great kettles 
that help prepare and process food for our use. 

The people of Union Carbide produce many materials 
essential to the growing, handling and preservation of 
foods. They also produce hundreds of other materials for 
the use of science and industry, thus helping maintain 
American leadership in meeting the needs of mankind. 

FREE: You are invited to send for the new illustrated booklet, “ Prod¬ 
ucts and Processes,” which shows how science and industry use 
VCC's Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 

Union Carbide 

AND CABB ON COBB OB A TJON 

30 EAST 42 N D STREET \\\^ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


---- Products of Divisions and Units include -—- 

Bakelite, Krene, Vinyon, and Vinylite Plastics • National Carbons • Acheson Electrodes • Eveready Flashlights and Batteries 
Linde Nitrogen • Linde Oxygen • Prest-O-Lite Acetylene • Pyrofax Gas 
Electromet Alloys and Metals • Haynes Stellite Alloys • Prestone and Trek Anti-Freezes • Synthetic Organic Chemicals 









Part of a never-ending program of fuel injection 
research and development at American Bosch in¬ 
cludes many thousands of hours devoted to the 
special requirements of Diesel locomotives. 

Today, American Bosch fuel injection systems 
feed a high percentage of these efficient, modern 
giants that are taking over an ever increasing 
share of the load on American railroads. 

American Bo8ch Corporation 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts 

Service the Whole World Over 
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“/ chose my wife, as she did her wedding 
gown, not for a fine glossy surface, but such 
qualities as would wear well . . .” 

-THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 

... for ",such qualities as would wear well” 

The dressmaker who pleased the vicar’s 
wife, even as she herself pleased the vicar, 
did so, we submit, by a time-tested procedure: 
painstaking attention to the details that add 
up to excellence; assiduous care with the 
parts upon which is founded the quality of 
the whole. 

The exacting requirements of customers 
like the vicar and his wife are those which 
General Electric products are built to meet. 
We feel that we could turn our wares be¬ 
neath the vicar’s appraising eye with equa¬ 
nimity. 

Before the customer has a chance to ex¬ 
amine a General Electric refrigerator, for 
example,specially developed electronic “sniff¬ 
ers” have made sure there is not the slight¬ 
est leak in its refrigerating unit . . . 

G-E radio tubes must pass tests that du¬ 
plicate the impacts of naval broadsides and 
the vibrations of plane engines . . . 

The General Electric lamps you see for 
sale have passed as many as 480 quality tests 
and inspections. 

Every General Electric product is designed 
for high standards of performance ... is 
tested to see that it will meet those standards 
... is built to serve you faithfully. 

You can put your confidence in 

GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 



This electronic "sniffer" makes sure that 
every G-E refrigerator part is leak-proof. 



High vacuums in G-E electronic tubes assure 
longer life and more efficient operation. 



It takes 430 tests to determine whether 
a lamp meets General Electric standards. 
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World-Wide Organization 


Typical of Lummus foreign operations is the design and construction of 
a refinery by The Lummus Company of New York and Compania Anonima 
Venezolana Lummus for the Cardon Refinery of The Shell Oil Company 
of Venezuela. 

In oil producing states in America, all through Europe, in the Near 
East, Netherlands Indies, South America, China—Lummus has built more 
than 150 gasoline refineries, upwards of 90 process units for solvent refining 
and dewaxing of lube oils and more than 300 chemical units, including 
complete plants for ethylene, butadiene, styrene, phenol. 


A SHELL PHOTOGRAPH 


This large fractionating column, weighing over one hundred tons, was 
fabricated in England for The Lummus Company and shipped to Cardon. 



Erecting fractionating column. 



THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
420 Lexington Avenue , New York 17, N. Y. 


LUMMUS 

CHICAGO—bOO South Michigan Avenue , Chicago 5* Ill. 
HOUSTON -Mellie Es per son Bldg ., Houston 2, Texas 
LONDON — 525 Oxford Street , London , W . l , England 
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The harnessing 

OF ROARING RIVER... 


Water is diverted from the source 
of Roaring River through 6,800 feet 
of pipe line to a single unit turbo¬ 
generator plant where a 520 foot 
head is converted into 4,500 kva 
of electric energy. Stone 5c Webster 
Engineering Corporation designed 
the plant and supervised its con¬ 
traction. 




The Hydroelectric Development on 
Roaring River in Jamaica, B. W. I. was designed 
and constructed for Jamaica Public Service 
Company, Ltd. to supplement their White River 
and Bog Walk Hydroelectric Plants. These hydro- 
power plants make the island largely independent 
of outside resources in its production of power, 
relieving the oil burning power plant in Kingston 
of a large part of its load. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE A WEBSTER, INC. 
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No other tire makes your car 
perform like this! 



Let Mr. White tell you what this 
amazing new kind of tire did for his car! 

Vernon R. White, manufacturing ex¬ 
ecutive, Mobile, Ala.: “I put a set of 
Super-Cushions on my car (a 1942 
model) and they’ve certainly lived up 
to the great things car makers say about 
them. They make your car ride so 
smoothly that ruts and bumps just 
seem to disappear. These low-pressure 
tires also make a car easier to handle, 
give safer stops and better traction, and 
reduce sidesway when you take curves.” 


The Super-Cushion is the first new kind 
of tire in 15 years! It’s bigger and softer 
. . . runs on 24 pounds of air—but will 
fit your present wheels! You’ll get a 
softer ride, less wear on your car, fewer 
rattles and repair bills, greater mileage 
and blowout resistance! See your Good¬ 
year dealer today! 

MILLIONS OF SUPER-CUSHIONS ARE NOW 
IN USE ON NEW AND OLDER CARS 


■life! 


w GOOD/YEAR 


Super-Cushion T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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U.l.T. Photo 


KARL TAYLOR COMPTON 

President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 1930-1948; 
Chairman of the Corporation, 1948, 
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Vol. 51, No. 1 



November, 1948 


The Trend of Affairs 


New Era for Technology 

A CTING on the recommendation of Karl Taylor 
Compton, since 1930 President of M.I.T., the 
^-Corporation elected James Rhyne Killian, Jr., 
’26, to become the next, and tenth, president of the In¬ 
stitute, at its meeting on October 4. In his new posi¬ 
tion, Dr. Killian is the first graduate of M.I.T. to have 
the honor of becoming its president. 

At the same meeting, Dr. Compton was elected 
chairman of the Corporation, and in his new capacity 
will continue to serve the Institute for which he has 
been the administrative head for the past 18 years. 
While Dr. Compton’s new post provides relief from 
certain administrative responsibilities, he plans to 
devote full time to Institute activities, save for a spe¬ 
cial assignment in Washington for the months im¬ 
mediately ahead. 

President Truman has appointed Dr. Compton as 
chairman of the Research and Development Board of 
the National Military Establishment. In this position 
he succeeds Vannevar Bush, T6, who has asked to be 
relieved on the ground that the chairmanship of this 
important office should be rotated among outstanding 
men instead of being held too long by any individual. 

Thus it is that three men, two of them Technology 
Alumni, who have held the highest executive offices 
at M.I.T. become the logical subjects for the Trend of 
Affairs in opening Volume 51 of The Technology Re¬ 
view. The Review may, perhaps, be pardoned for tak¬ 
ing more than usual pride in die election of the Insti¬ 
tute’s new president, for Dr. Killian began his career, 
immediately after his graduation from the Institute, 
when he was appointed assistant managing editor of 
The Review. He was appointed managing editor in 
1927, and became editor in 1930, which, in the words 
of the Boston Herald, “he aided in making one of the 
country’s most respected technical publications.” 
When Dr. Bush left the Institute’s vice-presidency to 
become president of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 

NOVEMBEB, 1948 


ington, Dr. Killian was selected by Dr. Compton to be¬ 
come executive assistant to the president in 1939. In 
1943, Dr. Killian was made executive vice-president 
and he became vice-president in 1945. He assumed 
the new office as president designate on October 15. 
His formal inauguration as the Institute’s tenth presi- 



Fabian Bachrach 


JAMES RHYNE KILLIAN, JR., ’26 

President Designate of M.I.T. 
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dent will take place next 
June in connection with 
commencement exercises 
and Alumni Day, 1949. 

In making the an¬ 
nouncement of Dr. Killi¬ 
an’s election at a special 
convocation of the Fac¬ 
ulty on October 5, Dr. 

Compton said: 

By electing Dr. Killian 
to the presidency of the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the Corpora¬ 
tion has fulfilled the first of 
my two greatest ambitions 
for our institution. This has 
been to insure its future 
leadership of the highest 
possible caliber well in ad¬ 
vance of my own retire¬ 
ment. Ever since the be¬ 
ginning of the war. Dr. Kil¬ 
lian has carried a major 
portion of the duties of the 
President’s Office with such 
constructive imagination, 
good judgment, and admin¬ 
istrative skill as to have won 
the full confidence of the 
Corporation, staff and stu¬ 
dent body, and Alumni. 

The frequency with which 
he has been sought to ad¬ 
vise or collaborate with out¬ 
side agencies in education 
and public affairs, and to 
head other organizations, 
gives ample independent evidence of his qualifications. 

The satisfaction and effectiveness with which our ad¬ 
ministration and staff serve M.I.T. are based on team work 
— the team work of highly competent men of diverse but 
related professional interests, bound together by common 
ideals of education, research and public service. I am de¬ 
lighted that Dr. Killian is to become the leader of this team. 
I am as confident of his success and loyal support by his 
colleagues as I am grateful to him and to them for their 
generous co-operation with me over more than eighteen 
years. 

My second ambition is to do what may still be within my 
power to promote the usefulness of this institution and to 
secure the additional facilities and resources so urgently 
needed in these days of new technological requirements 
and improvements. By appointing me as its chairman, the 
M.I.T. Corporation gives me this great opportunity. 

Dr. Killian’s election at this time will permit me to devote 
time to the chairmanship of the Research and Development 
Board of the National Military Establishment, and these 
duties will take me to Washington for a while. I have been 
asked to take this assignment and conditions are such that 
there seems to be no proper alternative to my accept¬ 
ance. I would not feel justified in doing so without having 
first assured the Institute’s future administrative leadership. 

During the war period when the scientific and en¬ 
gineering resources of the Institute were mobilized 
for service to the nation in research and special train¬ 
ing, Dr. Compton and Dr. Killian shared the adminis¬ 
trative responsibility of directing a vast and complex 
program. Under their leadership the Institute staff 
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V ANNE VAR BUSH, ’16 

Former Vice-president of Technology, whom Dr. Compton suc¬ 
ceeds as chairman of the Research and Development Board of 
the National Military Establishment. 


increased from approxi¬ 
mately 700 to more than 
6,000 scientists and engi¬ 
neers who were associ¬ 
ated with the operation 
of war projects and spe¬ 
cial courses in various 
parts of the United 
States and many foreign 
countries. 

During the crucial 
years of World War II, it 
became necessary for Dr. 
Compton to spend a 
great deal of his time in 
government service as 
chief of the Office of 
Field Service of the Of¬ 
fice of Scientific Re¬ 
search and Develop¬ 
ment, and on other scien¬ 
tific duties, working 
closely with M.I.T.’s for¬ 
mer vice-president, Dr. 
Bush, the wartime head 
of O.S.R.D. It was dur¬ 
ing these critical years 
that Dr. Killian was the 
Institute’s ranking ad¬ 
ministrative officer. For 
the period when Presi¬ 
dent Compton was in the 
Philippines and in Japan, 
he was acting president 
of the Institute. 

The Review joins with Technology Alumni in all 
parts of the world and with the Institute’s Faculty 
and staff in wishing Dr. Killian every success in his 
new administrative post. 

President Truman’s appointment of Dr. Compton to 
serve the nation once again in a front-rank post in the 
administration of the nation’s scientific man power 
and resources is the cause of rejoicing as well as of re¬ 
gret on the part of M.I.T. Alumni and Faculty. Cer¬ 
tainly no more capable person could have been found 
to head the Research and Development Board of the 
National Military Establishment than Karl Taylor 
Compton. In these uncertain times, the selection of 
Dr. Compton as successor to Dr. Bush is doubly im¬ 
portant, for it guarantees a continuation of the whole¬ 
hearted co-operative teamwork between these two 
men which extends into the past for almost two dec¬ 
ades. Dr. Compton’s new duties will require that he 
spend a greater portion of his time in Washington than 
has been true in the last three years. To the extent that 
this is true, the Faculty and staff will miss the cordial 
personality that has directed M.I.T. affairs for the past 
18 years. But there is also cause for rejoicing in the 
knowledge that Dr. Compton’s new post as chairman 
of the Board will enable the Institute to benefit from 
the wise counsel, administrative leadership, and per¬ 
sonal friendliness which have been such outstanding 
characteristics of the Institute’s ninth president. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Recent Additions 

TO M. L T. BUILDING FACILITIES 

A New Dormitory and an Athletic Cage 

Head New Construction in the Institute’s Program 

for Expanded Academic, Recreational, and Residential Facilities 

By THE REVIEW’S EDITORIAL STAFF 


T hibty-two years ago this autumn, upon the 
opening of the 1916-1917 school year, the aca¬ 
demic activities of the Institute’s student body 
and instructing staff, then numbering 1,957 and 331, 
respectively, were initially established at the Cam¬ 
bridge site. Except for the Department of Architec¬ 
ture, which was destined to remain another two dec¬ 
ades at the old Rogers Building — the original “Tech 
on Boylston Street,” in Boston — the transition to 
Cambridge was complete. Occupancy of the “New 
Technology on the Charles,” formally dedicated with 
appropriate pomp and ceremony in June, 1916, was 
hailed rightly as signalizing the beginning of a new 
Institute era. For this accomplishment, praise was ac¬ 
corded primarily to Richard C. Maclaurin, President, 
and the “mysterious Mr. Smith,” who was not to be 
publicly identified as George Eastman until the month 
of January, 1920. 

But in the planning of the New Technology, includ¬ 
ing the provisions for its expansion, the inspiration of 
its architect, Welles Bosworth, ’89, was clearly evi¬ 
denced. The main educational structure,* which 
originally comprised Buildings 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, and 10, 
contained classrooms, laboratories, and offices for the 
Institute’s needs as of 1916. At the time, there were 
but 45 students pursuing graduate courses, and the 
volume of research undertaken was very limited com¬ 
pared with present-day standards. Bosworth’s vision, 
however, contemplated harmonious development as 
expansion became necessary. The main group of 
buildings was planned for expansion through the ad¬ 
dition of connecting structures (such as Buildings 5, 
6, and 7), and by extending wings northward, beyond 
the east-west axis of the great dome of Building 10. In 
the Bosworth plan, all buildings were to be connected 
under one roof. 

Nor had student housing and recreational needs 
been neglected. The Institute’s first dormitory — 
Ware, Atkinson, Runkle, Holman, Nichols, and Craft 
— accommodating approximately 225 students was 
completed in 1916. This L-shaped dormitory looked 
out onto the Charles River, and over the garden of the 

* As a means of orientation, the aerial perspective sketch of 
M.I.T. (pages 22 and 23) will give the reader a good summary 
of present and projected construction, whereas the Table of 
Building Construction (page 24) will supplement the map by 
indicating the present purpose and use of M.I.T. structures, and 
will also indicate the year in which construction was completed 
or units were acquired for their present use. 
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president’s house. A near-by quarter-mile running 
track, with a field house topped by a modest grand¬ 
stand, was also available for use in the autumn of 
1916; but construction on the president’s house and 
the adjacent Walker Memorial was not completed un¬ 
til the spring of 1917. The Walker Memorial (funds 
for which had derived in large part from contributions 
by Alumni) was destined to become the center of un¬ 
dergraduate life, with facilities for dining and loung¬ 
ing, offices for student publications and other activi¬ 
ties, a library, and a gymnasium. Immediately upon 
its completion, however, it was put to another use, 
serving as the U.S.S. Walker Memorial for the train¬ 
ing of aviation cadets of the United States Navy until 
after the armistice of 1918. 

During World War I, also, much of Building 1 was 
devoted to ground-training units of air service person¬ 
nel of the Army; and in the rear of Building 10 a num¬ 
ber of temporary wooden buildings were erected for 
various war purposes. One of these, more sturdy and 
lasting than supposedly intended, later became the so- 
called Hangar Gymnasium, which was not tom down 
until early in World War II to give space for Building 
24, erected for the Radiation Laboratory. 

Upon the close of World War I, the country-wide 
recognition of the growing importance of technologi¬ 
cal education in an industrial economy, together with 
the achievements of M.I.T. and its Alumni in that con¬ 
flict, was quickly reflected in an increase of registra¬ 
tion to more than 3,000 students — more than half 
again as much as the 1916 figure. Coincidentally, there 
was a need for increasing the Institute’s financial re¬ 
sources, and this was accomplished by the successful 
$8,000,000 Educational Endowment Fund of 1919- 
1920, more than half of which was contributed by 
George Eastman who was at last revealed as the 
beneficent “Mr. Smith.” 

In 1920, the Pratt School of Naval Architecture and 
Marine Engineering (Building 5) was added; and in 
1921 the Hydraulic Laboratory (Building 21) was 
completed. At the same time, to insure against needs 
of the future, needs not at the time specifically fore¬ 
seeable, attention was turned to the feasibility of en¬ 
larging the area of the original Cambridge property. 
Thus, in 1924 some 24 acres west of Massachusetts 
Avenue were purchased.! The new area was about half 

f By the early 1930’s, total Institute property west of Massa¬ 
chusetts Avenue was 40 acres. 
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Aerial perspective diagram of the western portion of Institute property along Memorial Drive, now planned largely for residence, 

recreational, and athletic needs for the Institute’s growing needs. 


of the original Cambridge tract of approximately 50 
acres lying east of the Avenue. Other additions to the 
plant during the 1920’s were: the Bemis dormitory 
unit in 1924 (later supplemented by Goodale and Wal¬ 
cott in 1928, and Wood, Hayden, and Munroe in 1931) 
to provide housing accommodations for 483 students, 
in addition to the 225 housed in the first L-shaped 
dormitory; the Homberg Infirmary wing (Building 
11); and the Guggenheim Aeronautical Laboratory 
(Building 33) in 1928. 

Following the completion of the George Eastman 
Research Laboratories of Physics and Chemistry 
(Building 6) in 1932, construction of major new units 
was suspended for six years. In 1937, however, the 
Riverbank Court Hotel was acquired by purchase and 
converted into the Graduate House, accommodating 
350-400 civilian advanced students. (During World 
War II, when it was used by the Navy V-12 Unit, its 
wartime capacity was raised to 900.) In 1938, the pro¬ 
ceeds from the sale of the Rogers and Walker build¬ 


ings on Boylston Street made possible the erection of a 
new Rogers Building (Building 7) to house the School 
of Architecture, and bring all of M.I.T.’s year-round 
academic activities to Cambridge. The new Rogers 
Building, moreover, gave the Institute an appropriate 
imposing entrance on its Massachusetts Avenue fa- 
5ade, in replacement of the undignified basement en¬ 
try, officially designated by its street number, 69, but 
conversationally alluded to, by those who used it not 
infrequently, as the unaesthetic “family entrance.” In 
the same year, 1938, the Wright Brothers Memorial 
Wind Tunnel and the building for the cyclotron were 
completed. The Hyams High Voltage Laboratory and 
the first Solar Energy Laboratory were completed in 
1939, and the Bexley Hall apartment building was 
purchased also in 1939. This four-story brick structure, 
containing 48 housekeeping suites, was the Institute’s 
first provision for offering much needed living quar¬ 
ters to younger married members of the rapidly ex¬ 
panding staff. 
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77ie eastern portion of Institute property along Memorial Drive. It is here, adjacent to the original group of Cambridge buildings, 

that fuure additions to academic buildings will be made. 

As to recreational, sport, and athletic facilities, it sure the nation’s welfare and security. The demands 

may be recalled that the Barbour Field House, pro- were urgent and it became clear that the Institute’s 

viding locker rooms, showers, and squash courts, prewar plant would be inadequate for the Herculean 

came into use in 1934. Five years later, in 1939, the task so ably recorded in the recently published volume 

Briggs Field House, west of Massachusetts Avenue, by John E. Burchard, ’23, Q.E.D. — M.I.T. in World 

was completed as an athletic center for track and War II. 


other field sports. In 1936, the Sailing Pavilion was fin¬ 
ished and equipped with a fleet of dinghies. It is 
largely because of the popular support of dinghy sail¬ 
ing that intercollegiate sailing in this country was re¬ 
vived, and enabled one M.I.T. student to finish second 


Construction During World War II 

Thus, during the early 1940’s and at quickened 
tempo after the Pearl Harbor attack, there arose on 
Institute property a substantial number of new struc- 


in the 1948 Olympic sailing races. The Alumni Pool, 
opened in 1940, offered M.I.T. students, for the first 
time, an opportunity to engage in swimming with fa¬ 
cilities adjacent to the main buildings and dormitories. 

Scarcely had World War II begun in September, 
1939, than it became apparent that the Institute would 
be destined, almost immediately, to play an exceed¬ 
ingly important and active role in research and the 
training of scientific and engineering personnel to in- 


tures. The Sloan Automotive Laboratory was enlarged 
in 1940, in time for the conduct of important war re¬ 
search. Building 12, which had previously been 
planned as new quarters for the Department of 
Chemical Engineering, was hurried to completion in 
1941 and during the war was under lease to the 
Chemical Warfare Service of the United States Army 
for research purposes. Building 32, a large wooden 
structure on Vassar Street, was likewise completed in 
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CHRONOLOGY OF M.I.T. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


ACADEMIC BUILDINGS 


DESIGNATION 

PRESENT USE OR PURPOSE YEAR* 

1: Henry L. 
Pierce En¬ 
gineering 
Laboratory 

Departments of: Civil and Sanitary Engineering; 
Mechanical Engineering; Business and Engineer¬ 
ing Administration; Economics and Social Science 

■916 

2 

Department of Mathematics; Section of Graphics; 
undergraduate instruction in chemistry, drawing, 
mathematics; Hobby Shop 

ig'6 

3 

Offices of the president. Corporation, deans, ad¬ 
ministration, admissions; Mechanical Engineering 
laboratories 

1916 

4 

Undergraduate instruction in physics, chemistry, 
electrical engineering, dielectric research; Bursar’s 
Office 

1916 

5: Pratt 
School of 
Naval Archi¬ 
tecture 

Department of Naval Architecture and Marine 
Engineering; Dewey Library; Division of Industrial 
Co-operation 

1920 

6: George 
Eastman Re¬ 
search Labo¬ 
ratories 

Department of Physics; Spectroscopy Laboratory; 
Eastman Library; research in physics and chemistry 

*932 

7: Rogers 
Building 

School of Architecture: Emerson Room; Rotch Li- 
brarv. Departments of: Citv and Regional Plan¬ 
ning; Building and Engineering Construction. Dard 
Hunter Paper Museum; Center of Analysis; Offices 
of information, registration, dean of students. 
Alumni Association 

> 93 ® 

8 

Department of Metallurgy; Lindgren Library; in¬ 
struction in physics and metallurgy 

1916 

10 

Departments of: Electrical Engineering; Biology. 
Central Librarv; Vail Library; electrical engineer¬ 
ing power and communication laboratories; gen¬ 
eral science; general engineering 

ig'6 

11: Horn berg 

Medical Department 

19:8 

Infirmary 

Alterations 

>945 

12 

Department of Chemical Engineering; instruction 
and research in chemical engineering 

> 94 ‘ 

17: Wright 
Brothers 

Research and instruction in aeronautics and aero¬ 
nautical engineering 

> 93 ® 

Memorial 
Wind Tun¬ 
nel 

Addition to Building 17 

>943 

18 

Sonar Laboratory; temporarv war research build¬ 
ing for training of Navy personnel 

>943 

20 

Temporarv war research building now used for 
educational and research program; Electronics 
Laboratory; Laboratory of Nuclear Science and En¬ 
gineering 

>943 

21 

Hydraulic Laboratory 

1921 

22 

Temporary war research laboratory converted into 
student barracks 

194 S 

*3 

Temporary war research building for flutter re¬ 
search 

>942 

*4 

Departments of: English and History; Modern 
Languages; Geologv; Military Science and Tactics. 
Superintendent’s Office; research in x-rays; the syn¬ 
chrotron 

>942 

28: Hvams 
High-Volt¬ 
age Labora¬ 
tory 

Research in high-voltage radiography 

>939 

29: Tractor 
House 

Garage 

>923 

jo 

Service Building 

> 9 *o 

31: Sloan Au¬ 

Research in automotive and airplane engines 

1928 

tomotive and 
Aircraft En¬ 
gine Labora¬ 
tory. 

Enlargement of Building 31 

>940 

and 

1946 

31-A: Gas 

Turbine 

Laboratory 

Research and instruction in gas turbines 

>947 

3 * 

Temporary war research laboratory; now used for 
educational and research program in servomecha¬ 
nisms 

> 94 > 


38 

44 

46 


Charles 

Hayden 

Memorial 

Library 

Supersonic 
Wind Tun¬ 
nel 

New Solar 
Energy 
Laboratory 
Hood 
Building 
Barta Press 
Building 
Crystal Farm 


Round Hill 
Estate 
Camp Tech¬ 
nology 
12-million 
Volt Gener¬ 
ator 


Atkinson 

Craft 

Holman 

Nichols 

Runkle 

Ware 

President’s 

House 

Bemis 

Goodale 

Walcott 

Hayden 

Munroc 

Wood 

Graduate 

House 

Bexley 

Hall 

Westgate 

Westgate 

West 

Senior 

House 


PRESENT USE OR PURPOSE YEAR* 

Chemical Engineering 1916 

Cyclotron Laboratory 1938 

Nuclear research; Van de Graaff high-voltage elec- 1925 

trostatlc generator 

Addition to Building 46 1943 

Main Library; center for cultural studies and ac¬ 
tivities Under Construction 


Research in aeronautics; Navy owned, M.I.T. 1948 
operated 

Research on energy from the sun 1946 


D.I.C. Research on government projects, including 1942 
instrumentation 

D.I.C. Research on digital computers 1947 

Geology Field Station, Nova Scotia. Used by but 1947 
not owned by M.I.T. 

Research 1948 

Summer camp for students in surveying at Gardner 1912 
Lake, East Machias, Maine 

High-voltage research Under Construction 

RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS 


Dormitory — now used as Senior House 1916 

Dormitory — now used as Senior House 1916 

Dormitory — now used as Senior House 1916 

Dormitory — now used as Senior House 1916 

Dormitory — now used as Senior House 1916 

Dormitory — now used as Senior House 1916 

Residence of M.I.T. president 1917 

Undergraduate dormitory 1924 

Undergraduate dormitory 1928 

Undergraduate dormitory 1928 

Undergraduate dormitory 1931 

Undergraduate dormitory 1931 

Undergraduate dormitory 1931 


Formerly, Riverbank Court Hotel — now used as 1937 
residence for graduate students 

Apartment residence for Faculty and staff. Invest- 1939 
ment; not campus property 

Single and double cottages for 100 married students 1945 
Two-story temporary quarters for 180 married stu- 1946 
dents 

Dormitory for seniors Under Construction 


RECREATIONAL, SPORT, AND 
ATHLETIC FACILITIES 


Walker 

Memorial 


Boathouse 
Barbour 
Field House 


Morss Dining Hall; offices for student government 1917 
and extracurricular activities; Pritchett Lounge; 
Walker Library; gymnasium; handball courts; 
bowling alleys 

Shells and rowing equipment for crew 1922 

Squash courts, locker rooms, showers 1934 


Sailing 

Pavilion 


M.I.T. Nautical Association; dinghy and sloop sail- 1936 
ing 

Athletic center for track and other field sports; 1939 
lockers, showers 


Alumni Pool 
Rockwell 
Athletic 
Cage 


Swimming pool 1940 

Enclosed track and cages for indoor sports and com- 1948 
petitions 


PROJECTED CONSTRUCTION 


33: Guggen- 
heim Aero¬ 
nautical 
Laboratory 

Department of Aeronautical Engineering; 
nautical Library 

Aero- 1928 

34 

Original Solar Energy Laboratory 

>939 

35 

Metal Processing Laboratory 

1916 

3 ® 

Garage 

1916 

37 

Power Plant 

1916 


Metals Processing Laboratory 
Biology and Food Technology Building 
Laboratory for Nuclear Science and Engineering 
Towing Tank and Hydrodynamics Laboratory 
Faculty Club 

* Date given is the year in which property was built or acquired for 
present use as indicated in the center column. 
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1941 and used for research during the war. Building 
24, a six-story brick structure almost directly north of 
the large dome of Building 10 was erected in 1942 
for the Radiation Laboratory. As the activities of the 
Radiation Laboratory expanded, temporary wooden 
Buildings 22 and 23 were added in 1942, and Build¬ 
ings 18 and 20 followed the next year. These structures 
continue to be used for the instruction and overflow 
housing of the enlarged postwar student body, and 
for the conduct of many sponsored research projects. 
Also during 1942, the Hood Building at 155 Massa¬ 
chusetts Avenue was rented for war research, and the 
hangar at the Bedford Airport was made available to 
M.I.T. for similar use. The Wright Brothers Memorial 
Wind Tunnel in Building 17 was enlarged in 1943, as 
were also the facilities of the Homberg Infirmary two 
years later. 

Such a review of the progressive physical develop¬ 
ment of the New Technology, up to the close of World 
War II, provides a background basis for long-range 
planning studies carried on in connection with post¬ 
war conversion. These studies have led to a funda¬ 
mental conclusion which may be summarized as fol¬ 
lows : the land area east of Massachusetts Avenue will 
be reserved for the future expansion of academic 
buildings, whereas that land west of the Avenue is to 
be developed for the housing, recreational, sport, 
and athletic needs of the Institute’s growing body of 
students, Faculty, and staff. 

Postwar Housing 

Immediately after the war, when it became evi¬ 
dent that many veterans would return for continua¬ 
tion of their interrupted studies, 100 small houses (50 
with one bedroom and 50 with two bedrooms) were 
erected on Memorial Drive about half a mile west 
of Massachusetts Avenue. The houses were arranged 
in single and twin units. This development, known 
as Westgate, accommodates 100 married couples in 
temporary buildings which, it seems at present, may 
outlive their originally estimated life of five years. 
Just west of Westgate is a group of two-story wooden 
buildings (formerly used by the Navy) serving as 
temporary apartments for 180 married couples. 

Of course not all students live on the west side of 
Massachusetts Avenue; some live at home, others at 
fraternities in Cambridge and near-by Boston; and 
the dormitories east of Massachusetts Avenue, 
erected between 1916 and 1931, also do a thriving 
business. In addition, Building 22, one of the tempo¬ 
rary buildings erected for war research and adjacent 
to the old Radiation Laboratory, has been converted 
into a barracks for 600 students under the present 
and very urgent need for adequate housing of the 
student body. 

But if the Institute’s housing units, like those of any 
other modern community, appear to be bursting at 
the seams, it is pleasant to be able to record that re¬ 
lief is in sight. As chronicled in past issues of The Re¬ 
view, a new Senior House for 362 students has been 
planned, and is now nearing completion on Institute 
property on Memorial Drive, between Danforth and 
Endicott Streets. 



Erected during the war and used for research by Chemical 
Warfare Service, Building 12 provides excellent laboratory and 
classroom facilities for the Department of Chemical Engineer¬ 
ing. Building 10 is at the right. 


Senior House 

The new Senior House was designed by the well- 
known Finnish architect, Alvar Aalto, Visiting Pro¬ 
fessor of Architecture at M.I.T. Perry, Shaw, and 
Hepburn, with Robert C. Dean, ’26, in charge, are 
supervising architects, and the Aberthaw Company 
is the contractor. Like the original academic build¬ 
ings of M.I.T., completed in 1916, the new Senior 
House represents the most modem advances in ar¬ 
chitecture and building construction known at the 
time of construction. 

The basic thought underlying Professor Aalto’s 
design is that students living in college dormitories 
should be provided with the best possible environ¬ 
ment for effective work and group living. In accord¬ 
ance with this objective, a design has been evolved 
which provides a view of the Charles River Basin 
and of Boston from most of the rooms in the new dor¬ 
mitory. In order to have as many rooms as possible 
face the Charles River, the dormitory has been ar¬ 
ranged in a combination of zigzag and serpentine 
form which provides a maximum southerly exposure. 



of Chemical Engineering. 
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Erected and used during the war for the M.l.T. Radiation Lab¬ 
oratory, Building 24, highest on the Institute lot, now houses 
the Departments of Meteorology, Geology, English and History, 
and Modem Languages. It also serves as headquarters for the 
Department of Military Science and Tactics, and for the super¬ 
intendent of buildings. 


About 65 rooms, as well as the corridors, stairways, 
bathrooms, lounging rooms, and general living areas 
have been provided on the north side of the building 
overlooking the playing fields. 

The Senior House is six stories high. On the 
ground floor are provided a lounge, dining room, 
music rooms, club room, and hobby room. On the 
first floor are arranged the principal lounge, the bal¬ 
cony of the dining room, which is a portion of the 
lounge space, the offices, the director’s suite, and 
typical students’ rooms as shown in the floor plan on 
page 28. The second and upper floors are all similar 
in their arrangement of student rooms, having almost 
all individual rooms on the south or River side, and 
collective living rooms on the north side. 

On a typical floor, the rooms are divided (as shown 
in the floor plan on page 28) into several groups. Cer¬ 
tain large rooms provide for three students each; 
other rooms provide for two students each, and there 
are a large number of rooms for single occupants. 

A single room will provide each man with a built- 
in desk, book shelves, couch, wardrobe, lavatory, 
and bed. All furniture, with the exception of the 
chairs, is especially designed for the room and is 
built-in, of light, blond hardwood, contrasting with 
the red tile walls. Acoustic ceilings and asphalt-tile 
floors soften sounds, and improve the general appear¬ 
ance. 

A double room is merely an enlargement of the fa¬ 
cilities provided by three single rooms; a room hous¬ 
ing three men provides the same facilities and, in ad¬ 
dition, has a living space devoted principally to the 
use of the three occupants. Outside the student 
rooms, and occurring generally as an enlargement of 
the corridor, are living areas which will be attrac¬ 
tively furnished with living room furniture, provid¬ 


ing a space where general discussions can be carried 
on without interference with study in individual 
rooms. The dining room on the ground floor is an es¬ 
pecially pleasant feature, with two sides standing 
free from the building and provided with its own 
sunken garden and view of the River. The balcony 
around this dining room, at the first floor level, makes 
an extension of the main lounge. The dining room 
will be lighted by numerous round skylights, espe¬ 
cially designed for the room, which will provide a 
down light both by day and, with the use of artificial 
light, by night. The latest in kitchen equipment will 
be provided to serve the dining room and its terraces. 

One of the interesting features of the building is 
the long cantilevered stairway which hangs from the 
north wall, allowing the students continuous travel 
by easy stages to each of the six floors. The building 
is. also provided with an elevator and other stairways 
of more conventional type. The outside of the build¬ 
ing is to be built of red brick to harmonize with the 
other buildings in this section of Memorial Drive. 

Alumni Participation 

The Corporation had earmarked $1,700,000 for con¬ 
struction of the Senior House, which appeared to be 
an appropriate capital investment for the amount of 
income to be expected from the new dormitory. The 
estimated cost of construction, however, was in ex¬ 
cess of $2,000,000 and, for a time, it looked as if this 
new housing unit would have to be indefinitely post¬ 
poned. It was at this point that Francis J. Chesterman, 
05, then chairman of the Alumni Fund Board, ob- 
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Floor space of academic buildings at the Institute in the past 
decade and a half approximates an exponential growth curve. 
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tained approval of that Board to make available to 
the Corporation a gift of $500,000 from the Alumni 
to be used in the construction of the new Senior 
House. Announcement of this gift was made by Mr. 
Chesterman at the Alumni Banquet on June 14, 1947, 
as recorded on page 537 of the July, 1947, Review. 
Construction of the new housing unit was thereby 
definitely assured, and ground was broken for the 
new dormitory on the following October 6, as re¬ 
corded on pages 40 and 42 of the November Review, 
and on page 105 of the December issue. 

Although the Senior House faces the Charles 
River, entrance to the building will be from the north 
side, adjacent to the athletic field. The front of the 
building presents the appearance of being built in 
smooth curves. Actually, however, curved steel 
beams would have increased the construction out of 
proportion to the benefits to be gained, and all steel¬ 
work uses straight I beams. The serpentine effect on 
the Memorial Drive side is not carried out on the 
north side, which has more conventional lines. 

If the academic and housing quarters have been 
augmented during the past years, the same may be 
said of the athletic and recreational facilities. 

Rockwell Athletic Cage 

Latest addition to the physical facilities of the In¬ 
stitute, in furthering its program of physical educa¬ 
tion, intramural sports, and varsity competition, is 
the Rockwell Athletic Cage which, as recorded in the 
July, 1948, issue of The Review, was dedicated last 
June 12 as part of the Alumni Day ceremonies. This 
new unit has been named in honor of Dr. John A. 
Rockwell, ’96, who served for half a century on the 
Alumni Advisory Council on Athletics, and was its 
chairman from 1914 until 1947 when this Council 
was succeeded by the Athletic Board. 


Fortunately, the Rockwell Athletic Cage is made 
available just at the time when the Institute’s ex¬ 
panded program of athletics and enlarged student 
body will be able to make the most effective use of 
it, and the building comes to Technology in a some¬ 
what unusual way. 

Upon conclusion of World War II, one of the 
Navy’s recreation and drill halls at Camp Peary, Va., 
was among wartime equipment to be declared sur¬ 
plus material by the War Assets Administration. This 
hall was ideally suited to the needs of the Institute’s 
growing athletic program, and was acquired from 
the Government in the spring of 1947. Since the new 
cage was intended to be a permanent addition to the 
Institute’s buildings, it was decided that the wooden 
side walls of the original Navy recreation hall should 
take on a more permanent form. Accordingly, only 
the large arched wooden girders and roof timbers 
were transported from Camp Peary to Institute prop¬ 
erty in Cambridge by Navy barges during the sum¬ 
mer and early fall of 1947. 

While this work was in progress, plans were being 
made for the new Rockwell Athletic Cage which was 
to be located on Vassar Street, adjacent to and con¬ 
necting the Briggs Field House. 

The Rockwell Athletic Cage now offers facilities 
for indoor athletics never before available at M.I.T. 
The cage is 200 feet long and 165 feet wide with an 
inside height (to the bottom of the arched girders) 
of 30 feet. The sides of the cage are of cinder-block 
construction for a height of 9 feet, above which the 
remaining 21 feet of wall is of clear, plain glass with 
steel encasements or frames. At the sides and in the 
center of the cage are steel beams which divide the 
cage into two equal parts, 100 feet by 165 feet each 
and support the 100-foot arched roof trusses. As a re¬ 
sult of this construction, which provides two large 


A view of the new 
Senior House on 
Memorial Drive, 
slightly more than 
a block west of 
Massachusetts Ave¬ 
nue, as photo¬ 
graphed during 
construction late in 
September. Origi¬ 
nal design is by 
Alvar Aalto. Con¬ 
sulting architects 
are Ferry, Shaw, 
and Hepburn, with 
Robert C. Dean, 
’26, assuming 
charge for this new 
dormitory. Aber- 
thaw Company is 
the contractor. 
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PIRST FLOOR PLAN 



Ground floor plan (left) and typical upper floor plan (right) of the new Senior House now being completed as an important addition 
to the Institute’s dormitory facilities for students. In an attempt to provide as many rooms as possible with a view along the Charles 
River and toward metropolitan Boston, a serpentine effect, deviating from traditional architecture, has been adopted. It is expected 
that rooms will be available for occupancy by 362 seniors by the beginning of the spring term, although the dining room and certain 

other service facilities may not be completed until the summer. 
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The Rockwell Athletic Cage provides a well-lighted and heated area 165 by 200 by 30 feet for student use for indoor athletic events. 
The cage is divided in the center to make two areas, each with a floor space of 100 by 165 feet. In the near half is a one-twelfth mile 
track, siwt put circle, and pits for broad and high jumping. In the distant half, which is caged in, are facilities for indoor baseball, 
soccer, volley ball, badminton, and golf driving, through the use of nets or cages which may be quickly strung up or removed. 


recreational fields, the cage is well lighted through¬ 
out the day by natural light. For late afternoon or 
evening use, there are 83 direct-lighting fixtures of 
1,000 watts each which provide diffuse and even illu¬ 
mination of 20- to 25-foot candles at all portions of 
the cage. 

The floor or deck of the cage is a mixture of clay 
and loam, an approved material for cage or field pur¬ 
poses. When necessary, the temperature of the cage 
may be kept to 60 degrees F. by means of six hot-wa¬ 
ter coils and electric fans which circulate warm air 
from units affixed to the ceiling. The boiler room is 
adjacent to the cage on the east side. 

The cage is connected to Briggs Field House where 
lockers and showers are installed; it will also be con¬ 
nected with the Massachusetts State Armory of the 
National Guard. The Armory is used in the Institute’s 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program, and the 
Briggs Field House provides headquarters, dressing 
rooms, showers, and similar facilities for students 
taking part in activities on the athletic field. At pres¬ 
ent, there are no lockers in the Rockwell Cage, al¬ 
though plans are under way for lockers to be installed 
between the cage and the Briggs Field House. 

The eastern half of the cage is enclosed with rope 
and twine netting, providing suitable indoor space 
for soccer, lacrosse, baseball, softball, badminton, 
volley ball, golf practice, and similar sports. As shown 
on the floor plan (page 30), a standard size (infield) 
baseball diamond with a portable wire net batting 
cage may be set up in the northeast comer of the 
cage, while a 12 by 20 foot wire net cage for golf¬ 
driving practice is located in another comer of the 
east half of the cage. The golf cage is portable and, 
being supported from the ceiling by lines and pul¬ 
leys, can be lifted up, out of the way when not in use. 
Portable nets, which may be quickly put into place, 
or removed when not needed, are also provided for 
intramural and student competition in badminton 
and volley ball. 
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The southern half of the cage contains a one- 
twelfth mile indoor cinder track, a combination pole- 
vaulting and broad-jumping pit of regulation width 
(but longer than standard pits), a standard high- 
jump pit, and a shot put circle. 

In die athletic field adjacent to the Rockwell Cage 
and Briggs Field House, additional areas are being 
loamed and seeded. Approximately 300,000 square 
feet of playable areas are being added to recreational 
space on Briggs Field by leveling, loaming, and seed¬ 
ing the area at the new entrance to Briggs Field on 
Massachusetts Avenue, as well as the areas adjacent 
to the new tennis courts and along the driveway at 
the rear of the new Senior House. These new athletic 
improvements are particularly convenient for resi¬ 
dents of Westgate, Westgate West, and the new Sen¬ 
ior House — all of which border on Briggs Field. 
Throughout its construction, flexibility of use for 

Interior view of the Rockwell Athletic Cage showing beam 
construction. This photograph, looking toward the main build¬ 
ings of the Institute, was made prior to the installation of the 
twine and wire netting which encloses this half of the cage. 
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student athletics has been the keynote in construct¬ 
ing the Rockwell Athletic Cage. There are no bleach¬ 
ers or grandstand seats in this unit, since M. I. T.’s 
athletic program has always emphasized the devel¬ 
opment of physical fitness of the individual rather 
than grandstand specularity or the development of 
individual athletic stars. Although the cage is pri¬ 
marily a much needed addition to the Institute’s ath¬ 
letic facilities, its flexible construction makes it well 
suited to other uses, on occasions. The Rockwell 
Cage will serve for student rallies, and will be put to 
good use for Field Day activities in the event of in¬ 
clement weather. It is also available for future lunch¬ 
eons on Alumni Day, should the wet weather of the 
last two years usher in a new precedent. 

Looking Ahead 

The units which have been described will bring 
the reader up to date on recent construction, includ¬ 
ing buildings which are within a few months of com¬ 
pletion. But there are other buildings under con¬ 
struction and still others projected, about which Re¬ 
view readers will wish to be informed. The Review 
will bring a running account as these are planned, 
completed, and dedicated. At the same time, a pre¬ 
view of things to come may not be amiss. 

Foremost of the units to be completed in the rea¬ 
sonably near future is the Charles Hayden Memorial 
Library, described by Dean Burchard in the Novem¬ 
ber, 1946, issue of The Review. This magnificent li¬ 
brary is now under construction between Walker 
Memorial and Building 2 of the main academic 
group; it will connect these two units. Caisson foun¬ 
dations have been completed, and, at the time of 
writing, the concrete for the bottom floor is rapidly 
being laid. The new Hayden Memorial Library will 
serve as the academic and recreational library for the 

Floor plan of the Rockwell Athletic Cage, indicating the possi¬ 
ble uses to which it may be put for competitive indoor sports. 
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Institute’s student body. Faculty, and staff. In addi¬ 
tion, it will contain administrative offices for the Di¬ 
vision of Humanities, and will also contain music 
and sound-film rooms as adjuncts to modem educa¬ 
tion. It is expected that this unit will be ready for use 
in another two years. 

As announced on page 41, a new electrostatic gen¬ 
erator is now under construction. Many of the parts of 
the generator are under construction in the shops of 
the Laboratory for Nuclear Science and Engineering, 
and the building to enclose it is expected to be ready 
by next spring. The building which will house the 
generator was designed by Professors Lawrence B. 
Anderson, ’30, and Herbert L. Beckwith, ’26, both 
members of the Faculty of the Institute’s School of 
Architecture, and is an example of collaboration be¬ 
tween the Laboratory for Nuclear Science and En¬ 
gineering and the architects, as well as various de¬ 
partments and special consulting groups at the In¬ 
stitute, including the soil mechanics division of the 
Department of Civil and Sanitary Engineering, the 
Institute’s Lighting Committee, and many others. The 
Sawyer Construction Company will build the new 
structure for M.I.T. 

The generator proper will be contained in a steel 
tank slightly more than 12 feet in diameter and ap¬ 
proximately 32 feet high, the total weight of which 
will be 93 tons. The weight of the insulating gas 
within the tank is 10 tons. The machine will be 
shielded by a cylindrical concrete silo two feet thick 
and separated from the generator by an air space of 
three feet. Beneath the generator will be a laboratory 
40 by 50 feet with walls two feet thick to provide 
ample shielding against stray radiation. 

The upper section of the building is in the form of 
a tower connected to a bridge which will give access 
to the interior of the generator and will be equipped 
with a crane capable of removing the 17-ton cover 
and parts of the machine. Access to the bridge is by 
elevator and stairs in the tower. A machine room will 
house accessory equipment, compressor motor, gen¬ 
erator and batteries. Other facilities will include a 
control room, darkroom, and office. The building is 
principally heated by forced warm air with a fan room 
in the tower. By use of special controls it will be pos¬ 
sible to divert the full ventilating capacity of the 
building into the laboratory for a complete change of 
air in approximately three minutes. A special lighting 
system, by means of a luminous ceiling and some in¬ 
direct fluorescent units, has been designed for the 
new building. The structure will be built of reinforced 
concrete for the laboratory room and silo. The tower 
and bridge sections will be steel-framed and covered 
with corrugated asbestos, while the shop- and office¬ 
wing walls are to be built of masonry faced with the 
light-colored brick used in other Institute buildings. 

On Memorial Drive at Amesbury Street, at the 
west end of Institute property, a building for the new 
supersonic wind tunnel has been erected. The offices, 
classrooms, and general facilities have been com¬ 
pleted, but the wind tunnel is still to be built. 

Projected also is a towing tank and hydrodynamics 
laboratory to be located on Vassar Street at Main 

(Concluded on page 76) 
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Technical Publishing Today 

Unprecedented Demand for Literature on American Technology 
Can Be Fulfilled Only by Exploring Every Advance 
which Reduces Cost of Book Manufacture 
By JAMES S. THOMPSON 


S peaking of his experiments with electricity, Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin once said: “Before long, Sir, we 
shall run printing presses with this fluid, and 
light our houses, and talk around the world. . . .” 
The factual establishment of these once fanciful seem¬ 
ing predictions occurred long ago. But technology has 
entered the stage of ever increasing refinements, and 
continually holds forth the promise of new predic¬ 
tions equally fanciful. Recently in the Huebner Labo¬ 
ratory in New York a group of men assembled to 
watch an electrically operated printing machine of a 
new sort. Properly speaking, it was not a press, for 
with its use the age-old method of printing by pres¬ 
sure was eliminated. Ink was transferred from type 
face to paper not by direct contact between paper 
and inked roller but by electricity — by the electro¬ 
static forces which Franklin studied two centuries ago. 

The publisher of technical books watches the work 
of the chemists as they strive to make better paper 
more cheaply and as they experiment to perfect the 
colors of those war-bom inks that dry instantly upon 
contact with paper and yet do not dry and cake on 
the rolls. Throughout the long strike of newspaper 
printers in Chicago, publishers of books also carefully 
observed the results of the extensive use of the Vari- 
type, a machine designed to compose and justify copy 

a uickly, easily, and inexpensively, and closer akin to 
le simple typewriter than to the intricate Linotype 
and Monotype machines. 

In the light of advancing costs and of ever increas¬ 
ing specialization along the technological front, the 
publisher of technical literature is reassaying his own 
techniques. All technological advances in printing, in 
paper and ink manufacturing, in bindings, in distribu¬ 
tion, in methods of illustration, and the other mechan¬ 
ics of production of technical books are currently of 
especial interest to him. 

Although, of course, he does not expect radical re¬ 
sults at once, the book publisher waits with great 
hopefulness upon the findings that will emerge from 
the research programs having direct application to his 
field. One such program is now going forward at 
M.I.T. with the aid of a $100,000 grant made by the 
Carnegie Corporation to advance scientific aids to 
learning. That the Carnegie Corporation should estab¬ 
lish so large a grant for the study was indeed recog¬ 
nition from a high place of the increasingly serious 
problem that faces all branches of the publishing in¬ 
dustry and, in particular, the publisher of technical 
and scientific books. 

The technical book publisher is faced with fixed 
traditions as to book prices on the part of his readers, 
while the high degree of technical specialization 
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which characterizes modem science, research, and 
engineering calls for more volumes of limited edition. 
Both of these trends, plus the high prices that rising 
costs make necessary, may make it impractical for 
him to publish volumes that are of unquestionable 
worth but that are, perhaps, addressed to the leaders 
in some area of knowledge and so have no prospect of 
a large sale. 

Engineers and Artillerymen 

The technical book publisher has, of course, heard 
the currently fashionable argument that the postwar 
dollar is only a midget when compared to the prewar 
dollar. The inflationary trend he must accept for what 
it is, and often he is forced to ask for two dollars where 
formerly he asked for one. But his experience causes 
him to question whether this is an argument that is 
fundamentally sound over long periods of time. He 
believes that it is not appropriate for management to 
accept so marked an economic change in a spirit of 
casual complacency. When costs double, it is the role 
of management to explore every technological device 
that may cut them down. Taking aim at costs, and re¬ 
calling that it was Napoleon’s judgment that “engi¬ 
neers are more clever than artillerymen,” that section 
of the publishing industry devoted to technical and 
scientific reading is peculiarly conscious of its good 
fortune that members of the M.I.T. Faculty are at 
work on the same range. 

My contact with the Institute and its staff is based 
upon a series of annual visits to M.I.T. that have ex¬ 
tended over decades. With my friend and fellow pub¬ 
lisher, Edward P. Hamilton, President of John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., I have engaged in friendly competition 
for a long generation as we sought in Cambridge the 
manuscripts that have become tools of education and 
of practice throughout the world. 

Yet before us were the elders, I wonder how many 
general publishers could match the magnificent rec¬ 
ord of service that has been established by Railroad 
Curves and Earthwork — a text by the late Professor 
C. Frank Allen, 72. First copyrighted in 1889 that text 
sold in greater quantities in the year 1947 than in any 
previous year of its long life. In the course of an ex¬ 
change of letters regarding contract provisions affect¬ 
ing the future of his book, Professor Allen (who had 
then just passed his 96th birthday) exhibited the same 
vigorous, precise capacity for detail that I remem¬ 
bered as so characteristic of him when we met during 
my first visit to M.I.T. in 1910. 

Another work that seems destined for an infinity of 
use is the Textbook of Ore Dressing by the late Robert 
H. Richards, ’68, sponsored by the late Professor 
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Charles E. Locke, ’96. This also was recently the sub¬ 
ject of active correspondence. Revised by Professor 
Locke in 1940, it continues to be the standard text in 
many mining colleges, and it is consulted as an au¬ 
thoritative work of reference in many countries. 

Hazards of Specialized Volumes 

But these elders did their work for a relatively large 
group of technical readers. By means of mass-produc¬ 
tion methods it is possible to print and distribute, eco¬ 
nomically, books for which the demand is large. In¬ 
creased costs of production are modifying the eco¬ 
nomics of technical publishing to a certain degree. 
At the same time the publisher is keenly aware of his 
responsibility to cater to the needs of smaller and more 
highly specialized groups in advancing technological 
progress. Formerly, it was feasible, for example, to 
publish a book, priced at one cent per page, so long as 
at least 2,000 or 3,000 copies could be sold over a pe¬ 
riod of a few years. It was also possible to reprint such 
books in a quantity of only 250 copies. Today, even 
though we may set the price at a higher level, 750 
copies should be the minimum reprint order to be eco¬ 
nomically feasible. The economic problem is particu¬ 
larly severe in the case of the highly specialized book 
or research monograph whose intrinsic value may bear 
no relation to cost of publication. Such volumes are 
the most eligible victims of increased costs. That this 
condition may abort some valuable books is, of course, 
a source of worry for the technical publisher. Yet, like 
all entrepreneurs, he is ready to gamble when he 
must, and although he may curse costs, it is his pri¬ 
vate resolution that if a manuscript is of sufficient 
worth he will publish it for however specialized an 
audience. Although this resolution grows out of a con¬ 
scientious appreciation of his function, it is backed 
by a recognition that in all likelihood the pressure of 
events in science and technology will not permit a re¬ 
duction in the output of technical books. In fact, just 
the reverse is true. 


Last year I spent four months in Europe and in 
Latin America investigating international technical 
publishing activities. The trip provided an excellent 
and unusual privilege to examine the great demand 
that exists for technical publications produced in the 
United States, and to observe, at first hand, the need 
on the part of American publishers to employ each and 
every possible technological advance in enabling for¬ 
eign scientists and engineers to build up, or rebuild, 
the natural resources and industries of their native 
lands, many of which have suffered the ravages of war. 
The demand for books which make available to our 
foreign friends the scientific and technical knowledge 
gained in this country during World War II is extreme 
and pressing. In each of the 11 United States Informa¬ 
tion Libraries in Europe, representing outposts of our 
culture, which I visited, there was an impressive de¬ 
mand for technical books and magazines from the 
U. S. The need is equally great in Latin America. 

American Science in Demand 

Our records show that we are exporting more tech¬ 
nical books than ever before and there is an increased 
demand for the foreign language rights of American 
books. Last year one publishing house exported ap¬ 
proximately seven times as many volumes as it had 
exported in the normal ptewar year. In recent years 
the foreign language rights of about 350 United States 
technical books have been sold, the right to translate 
in Spanish being the best seller. 

That there is a great interest throughout the world 
for the methods and results of American science and 
engineering supports us as we make our decisions on 
what to print. At the same time the experience of our 
technical book-publishing colleagues in the Argentine 
holds a note of warning that the concept of the midget 
dollar has its shortcomings. In December, 1947, pro¬ 
duction and operating costs had gone so high, and 
markets had shrunk so much, as a consequence, that 
some technical publishers had been forced to curtail 



A group of technical volumes, of different publishers, 
representing book series, private experience 
records, and co-operative efforts of 
groups of technical personnel. Many 
of these volumes were written or ed¬ 
ited by M.l.T. Alumni and Faculty. 
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programs. Except for the reprint of sure-fire commer¬ 
cial successes, technical publishing in general had 
been appreciably diminished. 

At the present time Argentina is engaged in a five- 
year plan of national industrialization, and engineers 
from the United States have assisted in the develop¬ 
ment of this program. In discussions with Argentine 
Government officials, who are concerned with the or¬ 
ganization of a large number of industrial schools, and 
also with capitalizing a large appropriation for the 
production of technical books in Spanish, a plan 
emerged by which technical book publishers in the 
United States would collaborate with Argentine pub¬ 
lishers in making available Spanish editions of books 
published in this country. At the present time a pro¬ 
fessional committee in New York, organized by a 
group of technical publishers, is awaiting the complete 
agenda in order to prepare appropriate bibliographies. 
Aided by the government guarantees, the Argentine 
publishers should be able to produce Spanish editions 
of a large list of United States technical books. 

Our ambassador to Argentina, James Bruce, has 
written as follows regarding this plan: 

Your representative in Buenos Aires has discussed with 
me your project for having certain American books trans¬ 
lated into Spanish for use in the Argentine. I think this 
project is one of the most useful things we can do and that 
it will make a real contribution to better understanding 
between the people of Argentina and the people of the 
United States. 

As you know, German immigration into Argentina re¬ 
sulted in a large German population here and as a result 
of intermarriage there are many Argentines of German 
descent. During a long period of years and during the re¬ 
cent world war German influence among the armed forces 
and also in the Government was very strong. The defeat of 
the Axis powers brought disillusionment concerning Ger¬ 
man power and a natural decline of German prestige here. 
We are convinced that, on the whole, the armed forces of 
Argentina are now friendly toward the United States and 
that our influence is steadily on the increase. I know of 
nothing which would make a more lasting contribution to 
this trend than the use of translations of technical books by 
people in the army and in the Government. It is true that 
Nazi influence here was strong at one time and there no 
doubt remain some vestiges of this influence. However, 
the trend is definitely away from it. . . . I am convinced 
that we are now on the right track and the majority of the 
people in the Government feel that co-operation with the 
United States is desirable and in fact is indispensable for 
the future development of Argentina. 

Let us hope that economic conditions in the United 
States will never make necessary Federal subsidies 
for the publication of required text and reference 
books. But such a hope can be realized only when 
every avenue of technological progress is employed 
economically. When, in Franklin’s day, members of a 
college faculty wanted to put into print their theories 
of comets and the transit of Venus, they had their text 
and diagrams published in a newspaper. From this 
elementary beginning our industry has made its own 
way, and It has come far. 

Origin of American Publishing 

Of course our early ties in publishing are with the 
British, and the story of Nathaniel Bowditch well illus¬ 
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trates how American publishing had its early roots in 
foreign lands. Living most modestly hereabouts, in 
the Colonial period, becoming an authority in mathe¬ 
matics and navigation, he found grave errors in the 
classic English book on navigation which had been 
the Bible of the world’s seafarers since 1770. Bow- 
ditch’s revision in 1801 revolutionized practice, and 
today after 147 years, now published by the United 
States Hydrographic Office, it continues in use 
throughout the world, an example of precise work¬ 
manship and utility in literature. 

During the late Eighteenth and early Nineteenth 
Centuries, there was a steady flow of descriptive pam¬ 
phlets on equipment, and booklets on such subjects as 
canal, bridge, and highway location. Typical was the 
booklet on the Pennsylvania fireplace, by the great 
philosopher, kite-flying discoverer of electricity, one¬ 
time ambassador to France — Benjamin Franklin. 

The industrial revolution in 1820 and war influ¬ 
enced the beginnings of technical publishing in the 
United States as they do the expansion today. Al¬ 
though the publication of technical books in the 
United States dates as far back as 1807, it was not 
until the Civil War period that the real momentum 
developed in the publication of technical volumes in 
the United States. 

Three Major Contributions 

At the present time three important operations in 
technical publishing are exceedingly effective in 
bringing to the scientist and engineer the valuable 
results of his technical colleagues. I refer, first, of 
course, to the development of book series, private ex¬ 
perience records, and the co-operative efforts of 
groups of technical personnel. 

As among European publishers — the Cambridge 
Press, for example — nearly all technical publishers in 
the United States have distinctive series of books in 
their respective programs, nearly all of which have 
been developed since World War I. In many cases, 
Alumni, as well as members of the Faculty of M.I.T., 
have contributed to this worthwhile program. For ex¬ 
ample, the M.I.T. Electrical Engineering Series, pro¬ 
duced jointly by John Wiley and Sons, Inc. and the 
Technology Press; the Bell Telephone Laboratory 
Series in communications by D. Van Nostrand Com¬ 
pany, Inc.; the American Chemical Society mono¬ 
graph series by Reinhold Publishing Corporation are 
excellent examples of a group of co-ordinated books 
on a single broad topic. Three important McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. series have close connec¬ 
tions with M.I.T. personnel: The International Series 
in Physics was projected first from a consultation with 
President Compton when he was teaching physics at 
Princeton. The Radio Communication Series, under 
the consulting editorship of B. Dudley, ’35, editor of 
The Review, was started when he was managing edi¬ 
tor of Electronics. The new Series in Aeronautical Sci¬ 
ences has, as editor in chief, Jerome C. Hunsaker, T2, 
internationally famous head of the M.I.T. Department 
of Aeronautical Engineering. 

Unique in technical publishing development here, 
in the second place, has been the success in persuad- 
(i Concluded on page 72) 
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A NEW EXPERIMENT IN 

International Relations 

Sixty-two European Students in Science and Engineering 
Spend the Summer Studying at the Institute and 
Becoming Acquainted with American Ways 
By DONALD J. EBERLY 


O F the student body now studying at 

many have seen, and perhaps participated in, 
the destruction in Europe during World War 
II. The devastating impressions thus gained are last¬ 
ing ones, not easily blotted out from one’s mind. They 
are dark spots in our memories which might best be 
forgotten. And yet, sometimes such impressions also 
serve to awaken new concepts, to create an awareness 
of obligations to others, or to act as a spur toward the 
better, freer life for which the war itself was fought. 

It came as a natural idea, therefore, that students 
should be able to play their part in the educational 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of Europe. A year 
ago this topic was one of current interest among stu¬ 
dents at M.I.T. and was formally discussed by mem¬ 
bers of the National Student Association® Committee 
at M.I.T. in May, 1947. As a result of these discussions, 
it was decided that there would be merit in inviting a 
number of European students of science and engineer¬ 
ing to study at M.I.T. during the summer of 1948. 

The original idea, which has been closely followed, 
was to make available to a selected group of foreign 
students a summer session of study at M.I.T. in the 
field of the student’s own choice, to give our guests an 
opportunity to study living conditions, points of view, 
and the economic, social, and political life of people 
in the United States; to give them an opportunity to 
meet other European students in science and engi¬ 
neering; and, above all, to make such a program avail- 

“ The National Student Association Committee is a student 
managed organization dedicated to the welfare of college stu¬ 
dents. More than 200 colleges and universities throughout the 
country, and representing approximately 750,000 students, are 
members of the N.S.A. 

Earl W. Eames, Jr., ’49, chairman of the Foreign Student 



able without cost to our guests. There were to be as 
few restrictions as possible attached to the selection 
of participating students, but it was evident that facil¬ 
ity in the English language and a certain degree of 
maturity would be necessary. Otherwise, so far as pos¬ 
sible, students were to be selected, roughly, in accord¬ 
ance with the degree of devastation which their native 
lands had suffered during World War II. To a very 
large extent the program was initiated and sponsored 
by Earl W. Eames, Jr., ’49, at the time a junior stu¬ 
dent taking courses in chemical engineering as well 
as in business administration and who has served, from 
the beginning as chairman of the project. 

Obviously, such a program was far beyond the ca¬ 
pabilities of a group of Technology students working 
alone; even from the first, it was evident that much 
assistance would be required for the successful execu¬ 
tion of this objective. After giving careful consid¬ 
eration to the plan, we presented our idea to the 
Constitutional Convention of the National Student As¬ 
sociation, during the summer vacation period, and ob¬ 
tained unanimous support. When we returned to 
school in September, 1947, we went to President 
Compton and presented our plan to him, asking for 
his help in bringing a maximum of 80 students to 
M.I.T. for the summer. He was immediately enthusi¬ 
astic and offered his complete co-operation; at the 
same time telling us that since this was a student proj¬ 
ect, he felt it should be organized and run by students. 
The Foreign Student Summer Project, as our plan 
was called, has always remained a student project, 
although the utmost co-operation and assistance from 
Administration and Faculty were promptly forthcom¬ 
ing whenever such help was requested. Dr. Compton 
told us he would place our plan before the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Corporation with the request 
that it waive the tuition payment for 80 students as 
listeners, rather than as regularly enrolled students 
at M.I.T. This request was soon granted and, by 
greatly reducing expenses, was an important factor 
in making the project possible. 

We next approached the fraternities to see if they 
would house the foreign students. All of the frater¬ 
nities remaining open during the summer agreed to 
accommodate foreign students rent free; and another 
hurdle, that of housing, was successfully passed. 

By November 1, a committee of 20 began consid¬ 
eration of the real problems involved in the project — 
and they were many. Funds had to be raised for the 
transportation, feeding, and incidental expenses of 
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our visitors, and there would be unavoidable expenses 
in administering such a program. Plans for publiciz¬ 
ing the project would need to be worked out. Ar¬ 
rangements would have to be made for visas and other 
legal documents, and the general health and well¬ 
being of our guests would also require attention. We 
found out later that a host of other problems would 
arise as well. 

The first problem to be settled was the criteria to 
be used in selecting students who would participate 
in the program, making sure that there would be no 
serious limitations because of language differences. It 
was decided to invite 80 graduate students in science 
and engineering from all war-devastated European 
countries, whether former enemy or ally, and without 
regard to students’ politics, religion, or race. The stu¬ 
dents would have to possess good knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish, and would be chosen on the basis of academic 
record, extracurricular activities, and ability to bene¬ 
fit from graduate study or participate in research at 
M.I.T. An upper age limit of 35 years was also es¬ 
tablished, to assure that participants would profit 
from their summer study for many years to come. 

The original screening of applicants posed a prob¬ 
lem which we discussed with personnel of the State 
Department’s Division of International Exchange of 
Persons. The cultural attaches, through the State De¬ 
partment, were able to offer some assistance, and ad¬ 
ditional aid was obtained through National Commit¬ 
tees of the International Student Servicef working 
through the World Student Service Fund. These 
groups agreed to screen all applications to eliminate 
those who would not best be able to benefit from our 
program, passing on to us, for final selection, the appli¬ 
cations of the most worthy. 

The selection of the students overseas was a 
large problem which was solved to our satisfaction. 

f The International Student Service, with principal offices 
in Geneva, Switzerland, co-ordinates and aids in programs of 
relief, reconstruction, study and travel for students all over 
the world. The World Student Service Fund is the United 
States Committee of I.S.S. 


Through the co-operation of the International Student 
Service and the Division of the International Ex¬ 
change of Persons of the United States Department of 
State, screening committees were set up in most of 
the countries concerned, to distribute information and 
applications, to interview and screen all of the ap¬ 
plicants, and to send the completed applications, to¬ 
gether with recommendations to our final selection 
committee at M.I.T. An excellent selection procedure 
was carried out in this way. The work of preliminary 
screening is very much appreciated, since originally 
there were more than 7,000 applicants. Our final se¬ 
lection was made from 500 applicants, from which 62 
students were chosen to come to M.I.T. Final selec¬ 
tion was made by members of the Foreign Student 
Summer Project Committee with the valuable advice 
and assistance of Paul M. Chalmers, adviser to foreign 
students at M.I.T., and other members of the Reg¬ 
istrar’s Office and the Administration. 

About February 1, 1948, after considerable support 
of the project had developed in M.I.T. circles, two 
members of the committee visited Washington. The 
M.I.T. Foreign Student Summer Project was explained 
in detail to diplomatic representatives of Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Russia, 
and Yugoslavia. The Civil Affairs Division of the War 
Department was consulted regarding students from 
Germany and Austria. 

While our selection procedure and our contact with 
the governments were going on, we were also busy on 
our fund raising. Our initial budget was set at $25,000; 
later it was revised upwards to $30,000. This amount 
covered food, books, equipment, insurance, haircuts, 
laundry, dry cleaning, and incidentals, plus certain 
transportation costs which the students’ own govern¬ 
ments did not assume, and transportation within the 
United States. 

The project was announced to the press on March 
1 and immediately received excellent support. The 
project was one which stirred peoples’ imaginations. 


Dr. James R. Kil¬ 
lian, Jr., ’26, con¬ 
ducts a discussion 
group and ac¬ 
quaints European 
stimmer students 
with M.I.T. objec¬ 
tives. Seated, rear 
right, are: George 
R. Harrison, Dean 
of Science; Nathan¬ 
iel McL. Sage, ’13, 
Director of the Di¬ 
vision of Industrial 
Cooperation; and 
Everett M. Baker, 
Dean of Students. 
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not only because of the unusual opportunity afforded 
a select group of European students, to become ac¬ 
quainted with educational and other conditions in the 
United States, but also because the Foreign Student 
Summer Project was conceived and managed by 
M.I.T. students. From such publicity as was received, 
there came many offers to aid in our Foreign Student 
Summer Project. 

Applications arrived from foreign countries as early 
as April. The 62 students selected to attend the project 
at M.I.T. this summer came from 15 countries as fol¬ 
lows: six from Finland, two from Sweden, five from 
Norway, four from Denmark, four from Belgium, five 
from the Netherlands, four from Great Britain, eight 
from France, one from Germany, one from Austria, 
eight from Italy, one from Bulgaria, three from 
Czechoslovakia, six from Poland, and four from 
Greece. Although invitations were extended to stu¬ 
dents in Hungary, Luxembourg, Rumania, Russia, and 
Yugoslavia, there were no students representing these 
nations in the summer project. 

As the time approached for students to arrive in this 
country, it became necessary to make suitable provi¬ 
sions for their reception. This was not always easy, 
because students arrived at various periods between 
June 2 and June 23, and came by various routes. How¬ 
ever, it was realized that first impressions are always 
important, and therefore great pains were taken to or¬ 
ganize and co-ordinate the students’ activities upon 
their arrival. Members of the committee met the stu¬ 
dents and had living quarters arranged for them in 
New York, usually with the help of the consuls or their 
diplomatic officials. Organized group activities were 
planned — tours of New York, trips to the United Na¬ 
tions Headquarters, and so on — and the students re¬ 
mained in New York until a reception for them was 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria on June 16. There they 
met many of the ambassadors, ministers, and other 
officials, after which they immediately came to Cam¬ 
bridge to begin their courses of study. 

Upon their arrival in Cambridge, the students were 
interviewed in a special registration procedure by 
Professor Chalmers, and the project chairman. The 
purpose of such interviews was to determine what 
studies the student might best profit from during his 
three months’ stay at M.I.T. In some cases it was not 
possible to permit the student to follow studies of his 
choice, since a full academic program is not in opera¬ 
tion at M.I.T. during the summer months. In other 
cases, it became evident that the student’s unfamiliar¬ 
ity with the Institute and educational practices in the 
United States necessitated a revision of his original 
judgment of studies he wished to follow. 

As might be expected, most of the students were 
shy and a bit strange, at first, but our committee made 
every effort to show hospitality and gradually our 
guests came to know one another as well as they knew 
us. During the summer we often heard it said that this 
project afforded the first opportunity many of them 
had had to know other European students in science 
and engineering. 

Once the foreign students began their studies and 
were comfortably housed in Cambridge, the months 
of long and arduous planning and preparation began to 
yield rich dividends. 


We cannot overemphasize the consideration we 
gave the living arrangements of the students. Our pur¬ 
pose in bringing them to the United States was not 
only to acquaint them with our technical activities, 
but to have them meet other students. We felt that a 
good way to accomplish this was to house them in fra¬ 
ternities. Each fraternity which housed more than four 
students always had one from northern, eastern, south¬ 
ern, and western Europe. At no time were there two 
or more students from the same country living in the 
same fraternity house. Whenever possible we tried, 
however, to fulfill the request of fraternities for spe¬ 
cific students. The only young lady participating in 
the project was housed in the Women’s Dormitory. 

International Exchange 

By intermixing the students, many Americans 
learned new facts about the European countries, while 
the Europeans gained firsthand information about the 
United States. During the Republican Convention, 
one of the fraternities invited all the students to watch 
the proceedings over its television set. One of the 
American students made a brief talk and answered 
many questions regarding the political system in the 
United States. From all comments it is clear that the 
living conditions and arrangements have been most 
pleasant for both foreign guests and American hosts. 

An important aspect of the Foreign Student Sum¬ 
mer Project was to acquaint foreign students with 
American customs and points of view, and to provide 
them with opportunities to become acquainted with 
the economic, political, and educational system of the 
United States. Toward this end there were organized a 
program of evening lectures, seminars, trips to various 
manufacturing plants, field trips, picnics, and week¬ 
end visits to homes of members of the M.I.T. Faculty 
and staff. In several cases our guests had invitations 
from persons having large estates who were anxious to 
proffer hospitality. For the most part, however, effort 
was made to enable the students to become ac¬ 
quainted with groups in the middle economic stratum. 

Special meetings were arranged in which the stu¬ 
dents could exchange ideas with their professors about 
anything from the applications of weather-radar to in¬ 
ternational relations and the control of atomic energy. 
A special course in English, by reading and discussion, 
was also organized. 

Twice a month, as part of the seminar series, an in¬ 
formation program was held. At each meeting five 
leading authorities in various fields were invited to 
answer the students’ questions on matters of history, 
current political thought, States’ rights, the role of 
labor unions, and similar topics. 

It appears that the program of hospitality and extra¬ 
curricular activities which had been planned was such 
as to keep the foreign students going at a more active 
pace than is customarily followed by regular students 
at M.I.T. In fact, some of the students commented 
that their social and study program left them little 
time for sleep — and yet there was so much to pack 
into the 14 weeks during which they would be guests. 

Nor were the health aspects of our foreign guests 
neglected any more than their academic needs. Real¬ 
izing that we would have to assume liability for acci- 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Charles E. Locke: 1874-1948 

rofessor Charles E. Locke, ’96, a member of 
the Institute’s staff for 40 years before his retire¬ 
ment in 1941 with the rank of professor emeritus 
and honorary lecturer in the Department of Metal¬ 
lurgy, died on September 24 in the Homberg Infir¬ 
mary after an illness which had its origin several years 
ago. He had served as secretary of the Technology 
Alumni Association since 1930, and his activities in 
this field brought him into contact with Technology 
graduates throughout the world. 

A native of Milton, N.H., where he was bom on Au¬ 
gust 29, 1874, Professor Locke later moved with his 
family to Portsmouth where he received his early edu¬ 
cation in preparation for entering M.I.T. A year after 
his graduation from the Institute in 1896, Professor 
Locke was engaged by the late Professor Robert H. 
Richards, ’68, then head of the Department of Min¬ 
ing and Metallurgy, to assist in the preparation of a 
book on ore processing. This association led to a life¬ 
long friendship during which Professor Richards and 
Professor Locke collaborated on many projects that 
had a wide influence on mining methods. 

In 1901 Professor Locke was appointed a member of 
the Institute’s instructing staff, and in addition to 
teaching, he traveled widely to keep in close touch 
with the progress of his former students and to add to 
his knowledge of developments in mining operations. 
He expanded the Institute’s courses founded by Pro¬ 
fessor Richards and made important contributions to 
methods of processing ores. He was appointed assist¬ 
ant professor in 1906, associate professor in 1919, and 
was given the rank of full professor in 1930. From 
1939 to 1940, Professor Locke was acting head of the 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy, which later 
became the Department of Metallurgy. 

In connection with his professional career as an au¬ 
thority on ore dressing and mining engineering, Pro¬ 
fessor Locke was frequently called on for consultation 
and visited nearly every state in the United States, as 
well as Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Japan, and 
Korea. The hospitality shown him on these trips was 
an evidence of the regard in which he was held by a 
host of friends. Wherever mining engineers are found 
— from Alaska to the Andes and west to the African 
gold fields—Professor Locke was known as an admira¬ 
ble teacher and an outstanding engineer. Early in his 
career Professor Locke was of great assistance to Pro¬ 
fessor Richards in preparing the latter’s four-volume 
treatise on ore dressing, and was responsible for a 
major portion of the work on the subsequent Text¬ 
book of Ore Dressing which came out under the au¬ 
thorship of Professor Richards and Locke. 

In addition to his coauthorship with Professor Rich¬ 
ards, of a textbook on ore dressing, Professor Locke 
contributed numerous technical papers on mining 
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CHARLES E. LOCKE, ’96 

Secretary — M.I.T. Alumni Association, 1930-1948 

subjects in the technical journals of his field. For more 
than 35 years before his retirement he had written 
an annual comprehensive review of progress in ore 
dressing and coal preparation, and these annual re¬ 
ports were regarded as outstanding. 

Until about 1914 the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy for many years held an optional traveling 
summer school with trips which extended to Pitts¬ 
burgh, Duluth, or Nova Scotia with emphasis on min¬ 
ing or metallurgy, alternating from year to year. Pro¬ 
fessor Locke usually laid out the itinerary and ar¬ 
ranged the details. During the trip he looked after the 
needs of the students and was an important factor in 
making the trip successful. At the end of the trip he 
had every student for a warm friend. 

The outstanding characteristic of “Charlie” Locke, 
as he was affectionately known to M.I.T. Alumni, was 
undoubtedly his capacity for making friends by taking 
a real interest in the men with whom he came in con¬ 
tact. The special beneficiaries of this interest were the 
students in Mining and Metallurgy at M.I.T. He had 
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a personal file of Course III graduates which he tried 
to keep up to date. In this way he could tell visitors 
just what their classmates were doing. Over a long pe¬ 
riod of years Professor Locke made it a practice to 
write a letter to each Course III graduate after he had 
secured his first job, make helpful suggestions, bring 
him up to date on M.I.T. affairs, and ask him to write 
any time he needed help. A large number of men took 
advantage of this friendly gesture, and warm friend¬ 
ships developed from them. When Locke became sec¬ 
retary of the Alumni Association the same interest was 
spread over the whole alumni body. His letters were 
never short, perfunctory things but radiated a real de¬ 
sire on his own part and in behalf of the Alumni As¬ 
sociation to be of direct help to all Technology men. 

One of the outstanding monuments to Locke’s ca¬ 
pacity for management and detail is the present 
Alumni Council. Through a long succession of officers 
and committeemen the meetings of the Council have 
been well attended and a credit to the Association. 
Much of this success has been due to the work of Sec¬ 
retary Locke. 

Of his associations with Technology Alumni, for 
which he is probably best known by most Alumni, he 
once modestly said: 

I became secretary of the Class of 1896 in 1908, and have 
continued as secretary down to the present time. I had not 
been particularly active in Alumni affairs, having merely 
served occasionally on some committees. My real activity 
began in 1930 when I was made Alumni Secretary. My 
work in this office has been primarily that of corresponding 
and recording secretary, because as I was working only 
part time I could not possibly spend time travelling to 
make personal visits to Alumni clubs. These visits have 
been limited to such groups as were within easy reaching 
distance of Boston, or to such groups as might be along my 
routes whenever I was making a professional trip. I have 
seen the Alumni Association grow in numbers and in ac¬ 
tivity. Changes have been gradual, but in looking back 
since 1930 one is surprised to find the progress that has 
been made in Alumni affairs and activities. 

Professor Locke was a member of the American In¬ 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and a 
charter member of the Boston Section. He believed 
that all students in mining and metallurgy should 
join this organization as student members and con¬ 
tinue as regular members. He took on himself the task 
of informing the student body regarding this profes¬ 
sional society, and then approached each, individu¬ 
ally, regarding joining. In this, as in everything he did, 
the work was not considered completed until the last 
detail was checked off and each student who had de¬ 
cided to join had filled out his application and for¬ 
warded it to headquarters. He also did all he could to 
stimulate and advise officers of the student profes¬ 
sional society in their activities. 

Professor Locke usually reached his office soon after 
8:00 A.M., and until within a few years stayed until 
5:00 P.M. or later. He usually took the month of Au¬ 
gust for a vacation but even then frequently reported 
at his desk several times. Because of these long hours, 
and disregard of normal academic vacation periods, 
visiting Alumni could usually find him in his office 
with a friendly greeting for them and willingness to 
chat on personal or general professional matters. 


Bread Upon the Water 

T hat the Institute Alumni are deeply loyal is so ap¬ 
parent as to be almost axiomatic. Occasionally, 
however, there arises an unsolicited example which 
demonstrates this loyalty so cogently that it merits 
special notice. 

A former recipient of a Swope Fellowship, who 
prefers to remain anonymous, recently presented the 
Institute with a check for $1,900 for a one-year gradu¬ 
ate fellowship in electrical engineering. The donor 
felt he could best express appreciation for the year of 
graduate study he himself had received through the 
generosity of another, by thus providing for a year’s 
graduate study under the freedom of a fellowship. 

One’s faith in human nature cannot but receive a 
.lift when a relatively recent alumnus, still practicing 
his profession as a professional worker and not an 
entrepreneur, thus concretely and generously recog¬ 
nizes the help he himself has received. Editorially we 
may perhaps be pardoned for recalling the Biblical 
quotation in Luke 10:37. 

Student Insurance Plan 

ith the opening of the school year on September 
27, a student accident and sickness insurance 
plan, which supplements the services of the Medical 
Department, will go into effect at M.I.T. as announced 
by Dr. Dana L. Farnsworth, Medical Director of the 
Institute. The new program, which is designed to meet 
conditions prevailing in a university, is voluntary and 
protects the students at minimum cost against the pos¬ 
sibility of expensive illnesses or injuries. 

“The value of such a health and accident protection 
plan,” said Dr. Farnsworth, “is indicated by the rising 
cost of medical care. Under this insurance program, 
accidents or illnesses, as well as major surgical oper¬ 
ations, are covered and the limit of reimbursement is 
sufficiently high to offer students adequate protection 
in all except the most unusual cases. There is no limit 
on the number of separate illnesses or injuries for 
which reimbursement will be made.” 

The policies, for which more than 2,000 students 
have already applied, provide protection from a week 
before registration day until a week after the last ex¬ 
amination of the term, and cover hospitalization and 
the services of physicians or surgeons and treatment 
in any recognized hospital. The new program is open 
to all students who are candidates for a degree, at a 
charge of $8.00 per semester. 

The plan covers hospital board and care at the In¬ 
stitute’s Homberg Memorial Infirmary at the student 
rates or at a hospital at the rate of $10.00 per day, 
including $50.00 for specified services while a patient 
in a hospital. The policy also provides for charges for 
outpatient services. In case of need for surgical treat¬ 
ment, payments will be made at the rate of $200.00 
for an appendectomy and any corresponding amounts 
for treatment of fractures, dislocations, and other in¬ 
juries. The maximum amount payable for operations 
arising from a single disability is $300.00. 

Medical attention will be provided under the new 
plan at the rate of $4.00 per visit up to 25 visits. Pro¬ 
visions are also made for the services of specialists, 
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The Department of Metal¬ 
lurgy has recently been the 
recipient of a portrait of Rob¬ 
ert S. Williams, ’02, Profes¬ 
sor Emeritus and Lecturer 
in Physical Metallurgy. The 
suggestion that associates 
and former students of Pro¬ 
fessor Williams might like to 
honor him and the Institute 
by having his portrait 
painted came from Samuel 
C. Prescott, ’94, Professor 
Emeritus of Industrial Biol¬ 
ogy, and was received with 
hearty enthusiasm. 

The portrait was painted 
by H. Bingham Ballou who 
succeeded in capturing an 
exceedingly good likeness 
of Dean Williams. Mr. Bal¬ 
lou also painted a portrait of 
Dr. Prescott several years ago 
which was presented to the 
Institute. 

At the presentation, Dr. 
and Mrs. Compton, Dr. 
James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, 
Dean Prescott, Edward L. 
Moreland, ’07, Executive 
Vice-president, and many 
close friends and their wives 
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were present. Professor Vic¬ 
tor O. Homerberg, ‘21, acted 
as master of ceremonies and 
called upon the late Charles 
E. Locke, ’96, to make pres¬ 
entation on behalf of gradu¬ 
ates of the Department of 
Metallurgy. Along with his 
comments at the unveiling, 
Professor Locke read a num¬ 
ber of letters that had been 
received from various Insti¬ 
tute Alumni in appreciation 
of the effective teaching and 
personal friendliness which 
they had enjoyed from Dr. 
Williams in student days. 

Professor John Chipman 
accepted the portrait for the 
Department of Metallurgy 
and commented on the valu¬ 
able contributions which 
Dean Williams had made in 
building up the Department. 
He then asked Dean Wil¬ 
liams to step forward so that 
the visitors might have an 
opportunity to compare the 
portrait with the subject. The 
exercises were concluded by 
a tea arranged by secretaries 
of the Department. 


in cases requiring consultation, and for dental services 
necessitated by accidents. The policy also provides 
for ambulance services. The total reimbursement for 
all sickness and accident services are covered to a total 
amount of $500.00 for any illness or injury. 

Class of 9-48 

A n informal ceremony for the presentation of de¬ 
grees to the graduating class of September, 1948 
(the last class to study under the accelerated program 
in effect during the war), was held in Walker Me¬ 
morial on the afternoon of Friday, September 24, with 
Professor Ralph G. Hudson, ’07, chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Commencement. The invocation was de¬ 
livered by Everett M. Baker, Dean of Students, and 
Karl T. Compton, President, addressed the candidates. 

In his address, entitled “Maxwell’s Demon,” Presi¬ 
dent Compton suggested that two immutable physical 
laws of nature — the principle of the conservation of 
energy and the second law of thermodynamics — had 
a corresponding counterpart in daily life. The social 
analogue was expressed by President Compton in the 
words: ‘Thou shalt not try to get something for noth¬ 
ing but thou shalt earn what thou desirest.” 

Assisted by John W. M. Bunker, Dean of the Gradu¬ 
ate School, Dr. Compton presented degrees to more 
than 500 candidates. The ceremony was attended by 
members of the Corporation and Faculty, and the 
families and friends of the candidates. 


Faculty Appointments 


\ ppointment of five new members to the Faculty 
at M.I.T. was announced during the summer by 
Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., ’26. 

The five appointees are Charles P. Kindleberger, 
II, Alexandria, Va., to be associate professor in eco¬ 
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nomics; James N. Addoms, Dorchester, to be assistant 
professor in chemical engineering; Morris A. Adelman, 
Washington, D.C., to be assistant professor in eco¬ 
nomics; Alan S. Michaels, 2-46, Brookline, to be as¬ 
sistant professor in chemical engineering; and Lock¬ 
hart B. Rogers, Oak Ridge, Tenn., to be assistant 
professor in chemistry. 

Dr. Kindleberger, a native of New York, was born 
in 1910, and holds the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from Columbia University, awarded in 1937. He comes 
to M.I.T. from a post in the Department of State, 
Washington. He has previously served as economist 
with the Office of Strategic Services in Washington 
and London, the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, the Bank for International Settle¬ 
ments in Basle, Switzerland, and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. He is the author of a book on short¬ 
term international capital movements, as well as nu¬ 
merous articles, pamphlets, and book reviews. 

James N. Addoms, a research associate in the Di¬ 
vision of Industrial Cooperation at M.I.T. since 1946, 
received the bachelor of science degree from Haver- 
ford College, Pa., in 1942. Before coming to M.I.T. he 
was associated with the Explosives Research Labora¬ 
tory of the National Defense Research Committee, 
Bmceton, Pa., and the Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. He is a junior member of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, a member of the 
American Chemical Society, and treasurer of the 
M.I.T. chapter of Alpha Chi Sigma, professional 
chemical fraternity. 

Morris A. Adelman received the degree of master 
of arts from Harvard University in February, 1948. 
He was a member of the War Planning Board in 1941- 
1942 and more recently has served on the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Board. At M.I.T., 
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Mj.r. vhoto 

Ralph L. Evans, Jr., ’48, represented the United States in dinghy sailing at the 1948 Olympics last August at races held at Torquay, 
Devonshire, England. Up to the time of going into the seventh race, Evans was in the lead. In the final race, in close competition 
with representatives from 21 nations, broken gear forced Evans to drop behind to finish second in the final totals; the first place, by 
a few points, went to Denmark’s representative. The record established by Evans is the best made in dinghy events by United States 
representatives in Olympic sailing, and reflects creditably on collegiate sailing in this country, especially since the type of craft used 
in the Olympics is almost unknown in this country. At the left are the two sides of medals given to Olympic participants. Both sides 
of the silver medal, which was awarded to Evans for placing second in the races, are shown at the right. 


Professor Adelman will be associated with the recently 
announced fellowship program sponsored by the Al¬ 
fred P. Sloan Foundation. 

Alan S. Michaels, 2-46, received the doctor of 
science degree from M.I.T. in June, 1948. While study¬ 
ing at the Institute he served the Department of 
Chemical Engineering as an assistant and a research 
fellow, and he was elected to Tau Beta Pi and Sigma 
Xi. He was with the Carter Oil Company, Tulsa, Okla. 
prior to returning to the Institute. 

Lockhart B. Rogers holds the degree of doctor of 
philosophy from Princeton University. He was an as¬ 
sistant professor in the chemistry department at Stan¬ 
ford University, Calif., in 1943, and since 1943 has 
been a member of the staff of the technical labora¬ 
tories of the Atomic Energy Commission at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Richards Centennial 

O n July 17, Henry Richards, 71, oldest living Alum¬ 
nus of the Institute celebrated his 100th birthday 
anniversary at the home of his daughter, Miss Rosalind 
Richards, in Gardiner, Maine. At a birthday party in 
his honor, Mr. Richards enjoyed numerous messages 
of good will which were sent for the occasion. 

A letter from his son, Henry H. Richards, addressed 
to the late Charles E. Locke, ’96, as Secretary of the 
M.I.T. Alumni Association, recalls the unusual occa¬ 
sion in the following simple but impressive words: 

He is, as you doubtless realize, quite blind and pretty 
feeble in every way, but he was able to take in the mes¬ 
sages from you and President Compton and was very glad 
to get them. He realized fully that he had crossed the cen¬ 
tury line, and took much quiet satisfaction in the fact, as 
well as in the many messages, flowers, etc., and in his 100- 
candle-power cake. He was even able to see the light of 
the candles. One notable feature of the day was the fact 


that he had and enjoyed a bit of lobster for lunch! He was 
much pleased to hear about the exhibition of some 40 of 
his watercolor sketches which was staged in the Gardiner 
Public Library as part of the birthday celebration. It is a 
very good show. The dates of the pictures have a range of 
60 years, and the subjects, though mostly in Maine, are in 
some cases as far afield as Bermuda, Athens, Antwerp, 
and so on. 

Class-Anniversary Volumes 

T he appearance this year of at least two volumes 
dealing with class activities gives rise to a hope 
that this desirable practice will be emulated in the 
future. In the past, commemorative volumes on class 
activities have appeared from time to time, particu¬ 
larly in connection with the 25th or 50th anniversaries. 
But, so far as can be ascertained, this is not a regular 
practice; rather does it usually reflect the energetic 
initiative of a few individuals who willingly devote a 
great deal of their time and energy to the joy of their 
classmates. 

During the summer a Golden Anniversary brochure 
of the Class of 1898 has appeared, as did also a cloth- 
bound volume of the history of the Class of 1917. 
The former, prepared for the 50th Class Reunion last 
June, under the direction of Lester D. Gardner, ’98, is 
primarily a directory and necrology of the Class of 
1898, but serves as a reminder that this class also issued 
anniversary numbers in 1901, 1914, 1923, and 1928. 

The volume of the Class of 1917, which has been 
made possible through the efforts of Thomas K. Meloy, 
’17, is a handsomely made volume of 271 pages bound 
in blue cloth with gold lettering. This Thirtieth Anni¬ 
versary Report lists the class officers, gives the class 
history, provides vital statistics of its members, and 
includes a biographical sketch of each individual in 
the Class who responded to Mr. Meloy’s quest for 
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Cutaway sketch of the 
structure, now under 
construction, which will 
house a new Van de 
Graaff-type 12,000,000- 
volt electrostatic gener¬ 
ator. The new genera¬ 
tor will be used for 
studying the biological 
effects of high-energy 
radiation on matter, and 
for nuclear research. 

Many parts of the 
generator are under 
construction in the 
shops of the Laboratory 
for Nuclear Science and 
Engineering. The build¬ 
ing to enclose it, de¬ 
scribed on page 30, is 
expected to be ready by 
next spring. 



data. The chronicles of 1917’s reunions since gradu¬ 
ation are supported with a generous supply of photo¬ 
graphs reproduced on calendered stock. It is a ref¬ 
erence volume which class members will find useful 
throughout the years and one which can well be used 
as a guide by other classes desiring to publish their 
own memorial volumes. While credit for this out¬ 
standing work must go, largely, to Mr. Meloy, chair¬ 
man of the Class Records Committee, many others of 
the Class of 1917 also made major contributions as 
acknowledged in the foreword. 

Three Coaches for M.I.T. Athletics 

A ppointment of three full-time staff members in 
athletics and physical education at M.I.T. has 
been announced during the summer by Ivan J. Geiger, 
Director of Athletics. 

The three are Arne Arnesen, formerly assistant 
coach in track at Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass.; Warren Berg, formerly head freshman coach 
of baseball and basketball at Harvard University; and 
Benjamin R. Martin, formerly head coach of lacrosse 
at M.I.T. on a part-time basis. All three become in¬ 
structors in physical education on the M.I.T. staff. 

Now completing his requirements for a master’s de¬ 
gree in physical education at Springfield College, Arne 
Arnesen is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin 
where he competed in varsity and freshman track. At 
M.I.T., Arnesen will coach field events in track and as¬ 
sist in coaching cross country. He is specializing in an¬ 
alysis of the mechanics of field events by high-speed 
photography, and it is expected that he will continue 
this work at M.I.T., in conjunction with Harold E. Ed- 
gerton ’27, Professor of Electrical Measurements. 

A Harvard pitching ace during undergraduate days, 
Warren Berg has since played with the Lynn Red Sox 
and other local teams. For the past two summers he 
has served as director of the Y.M.C.A. Caddy Camp at 
Osterville, Mass. Beginning this fall, he will be head 
baseball coach and serve as assistant basketball coach 
at M.I.T. 


Benjamin R. Martin was an All-American lacrosse 
player at Syracuse University, from which he was 
graduated. He has been head coach of lacrosse at Har¬ 
vard University. Since 1945 he has held the same posi¬ 
tion on a part-time basis at M.I.T.; during that time 
his teams have compiled an enviable record of wins. 
Beginning this fall, he will serve as head coach in both 
lacrosse and hockey at M.I.T. 

Generator for Nuclear Studies 

C onstruction of a 12,000,000-volt electrostatic gen¬ 
erator, which will make it possible to bombard 
atomic nuclei at a voltage several times higher than 
that produced by any existing machine of similar 
type, has been started at the Institute. Announcement 
of the Institute’s new high-voltage project was made 
recently by George R. Harrison, Dean of Science. 

The new generator will be of great value in nuclear 
research for it generates high voltages at direct cur¬ 
rent which will permit precise experiments in the dis¬ 
integration of nuclei. The energy developed in the 
steady streams of positive ions accelerated by this de¬ 
vice will be sufficient to explore the structure of even 
the heaviest of the atomic nuclei. A unique feature of 
the generator is that the energy can readily be varied 
from zero to maximum voltage to cover a wide range 
of experimental requirements. 

An outgrowth of the original generator designed 
by Robert J. Van de Graaff, Associate Professor of 
Physics at M.I.T., the new machine has been improved 
largely through the researches of John G. Trump, ’33, 
Associate Professor, and his associates in the Depart¬ 
ment of Electrical Engineering, who have been active 
in the development of new techniques for insulating 
high-voltage apparatus through the use of gas under 
high pressure. The original big Van de Graaff genera¬ 
tor, built in 1933, produced potentials of 2,000,000 
volts and with modifications of design was used to 
great effect during World War II for radiographic ex¬ 
amination of heavy castings. It is still in operation for 
precise studies of nuclear structure. Successive ad- 
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vances in design have made it possible to build 
equivalent accelerators which are only six feet high 
and operate at the voltage of the original machine. 
The generator now under construction, although 
slightly smaller than the original machine, will oper¬ 
ate at a voltage six times greater. 

The high voltage of the Van de Graaff electrostatic 
generator is achieved by spraying electrical charges 
on endless insulating belts which carry the charges up 
and store them on a dome-shaped terminal, which 
serves as an electrical reservoir on which the voltage 
is quickly built up. From this terminal the accumu¬ 
lated energy is drawn through a vertical accelerating 
tube, resulting in a stream of high-velocity particles 
which are focused on a target of the atomic nuclei 
whose structure is to be investigated. Such streams of 
well-directed nuclear particles, all accurately similar 
in energy and controllable over a wide energy range 
are now regarded by physicists as the most precise 
means of investigating the intricate structure of 
the atomic nucleus. 

In addition to its use for nuclear research, the new 
generator will be used for studying the biological ef¬ 
fects of high-energy radiation on living and nonliving 
matter. Such studies may include the inactivating ef¬ 
fects on bacteria, virus, and enzymes, as well as the 
possibilities of utilizing such radiations for the treat¬ 
ment of malignancies. 

Tracer Research 

odern radioactive tracer techniques provide en¬ 
gineers with an analytical tool hundreds of times 
more sensitive than the older chemical methods and it 
is expected that their use will lead to more efficient 
production of metals from raw ores. 

Studies by this method are made by following the 
electron emissions from radioactive atoms which are 
introduced into any substances to be studied. For ex¬ 
ample, it is possible to tag copper sulphate with radio¬ 
active copper with the copper sulphate added to the 
mineral, sphalerite, in water. By means of a Geiger 
counter, it would be a simple matter to determine the 
amount of copper extracted from the solution. Many 
metallurgical problems of a similar nature but less 
simple will be studied by this method. 

Significant, therefore, is an announcement by 
Thomas K. Sherwood, ’24, Dean of Engineering, that 
research on the application of radioactive tracer tech¬ 
niques to mineral engineering problems will be ex¬ 
panded in the Department of Metallurgy at M.I.T. 
under a grant from the research division of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission. 

The new program will make it possible to carry on 
fundamental research which is expected to be of spe¬ 
cial value to the mineral industry, and also to train 
engineers in the use of radioactive tracers in this im¬ 
portant industrial field. The research program will re¬ 
quire the services of men trained in the field of mineral 
engineering, and chemical engineering, as well as sci¬ 
entists from the related fields of physics and geology. 

The project, which will be started at once, will be 
under the direction of an advisory board composed 
of Bruce S. Old, ’38, of Arthur D. Little, Inc., and the. 
Atomic Energy Commission; Professor Antoine M. 


Gaudin and Reinhardt Schuhmann, Jr., ’38, Associate 
Professor of Process Metallurgy; John Dasher of the 
Division of Industrial Cooperation; Professor Robley 
D. Evans of the Department of Physics; John W. Ir¬ 
vine, ’39, Associate Professor of Chemistry; and Pro¬ 
fessor Martin J. Buerger, ’24, of the Department of Ge¬ 
ology at M.I.T. Professor Gaudin is supervisor of the 
project, and H. Rush Spedden, Assistant Professor of 
Mineral Engineering, is its executive officer. 

The new research program will extend over a pe¬ 
riod of years and is expected to advance fundamental 
knowledge on many subjects, such as the mechanism 
of flotation, the leaching of metallic ores, the reactions 
encountered in the smelting and refining of metals and 
other related processes which come under the general 
field of mineral engineering. 

In this project many young graduates will have an 
opportunity to carry on scientific research in the pur¬ 
suit of advanced degrees, while it will also enable 
more experienced men to undertake the solution of im¬ 
portant problems in mineral engineering by employ¬ 
ing the newer techniques in the use of radioactive sub¬ 
stances. 

New Class Marks Normal Peacetime 
Program 

W ith the opening of its 84th academic year on 
September 27 the Institute returned to a normal 
peacetime program, the last of the accelerated war 
classes having been graduated on September 24. 

With a freshman class of 826, the Institute’s total 
enrollment this year will be slightly more than 5,000. 
In line with the Institute’s prewar policy of stabilizing 
its student body to permit the most effective instruc¬ 
tion, this year’s freshman class is somewhat smaller 
than last year’s. 

The number of veterans in the entering class is ap¬ 
proximately 10 per cent lower than that of last year, al¬ 
though with the large number of former service men 
still studying in the upper classes, veterans constitute 
approximately one-half the total enrollment. The peak 
of registration for these men, however, has now 
been passed. 

For the first time since World War II, this year’s 
students include 250 transfers from other colleges, 
among which are 34 from educational institutions as¬ 
sociated with M.I.T. in a combined plan of liberal 
arts and technical education. 

Progress in Mechanical Engineering 

T he Visiting Committee on the Department of Me¬ 
chanical Engineering* met at the Institute for an 
all-day session on April 9, 1948. During the morning, 
officers of the Administration and of the Department 
conducted members of the Committee through the 
various laboratories and provided an opportunity to 
discuss matters with various members of the Depart¬ 
ment. The later portion of the day was devoted to a 
(Continued on page 44) 

8 Members of this Committee for 1947-1948 were: Joseph 
W. Powell, chairman, Rear Admiral Luis de Florez, ’ll, 
Norman D. MacLeod, ’14, Frederick S. Blackall, Jr., ’22, Ralph 
E. Flanders, Alexander Fraser, and Clifford Roberts. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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This is a story of material standardization in which 
Revere played a part. It is the case of an honored 
company, which through the typical American pro¬ 
cess of growth through reinvestment of profits, is 
now making a great many different items and is 
known to almost everyone. It found itself buying 
copper alloys in a large number of widths, gauges 
and tempers, some of them differing but slightly. If 
the same material could be used for, say, six parts 
instead of one, there would be a gratifying saving 
through purchasing in larger quantities. 

Revere was asked if it would like to participate 
in an examination of the possi¬ 
bilities of standardization of ma¬ 
terials for this company. The 
Technical Advisory Service was^ 
given the assignment, and with 
the Tull cooperation of the cus¬ 
tomer’s engineering and produc¬ 
tion heads, made a study that re¬ 
sulted in a confidential report 
covering 74 pages. Out of 360 
parts, changes were suggested in gauges, lengths, 
tempers and alloys for 225. 

Let us quote from a speech by one of the com¬ 
pany’s engineers to his sales department. Referring 
to one type of product, he said, “By changing slightly 
the widths and thicknesses of various brass and 
bronze strip used in the pressroom, we were able 
to reduce eleven sizes to one each of brass and 
bronze ... That has been done, of course, without 
affecting in any way the functioning qualities, dur¬ 
ability or sales appeal... And how do we benefit? 
We now have two material requirements instead 


of eleven, two purchase orders, two follow-ups, two 
items of inventory to store and count, and many 
other paper short-cuts, as well as labor and han¬ 
dling economies. 

“Further, the reduction in number of sizes makes 
possible a reduction in inventories of materials, with 
all the direct and indirect savings thereby brought 
about. 

“Finally, perhaps the greatest gain in a survey of 
this kind is that it requires the analysis of products 
and production processes as a whole. It is directly 
opposed to piecemeal planning and instead requires 
over-all cooperative effort which 
usually leads to savings otherwise 
overlooked. 

“Simplification of materials is 
no front-page method of slashing 
costs or inducing production to 
soar. Instead, it is sound engineer¬ 
ing which pays modest but worth¬ 
while dividends while maintaining 
or improving quality.” 

Because in some cases new equipment is needed, 
the full effect of this standardization program has not 
been felt as yet, but already savings of $25,000 are 
in sight this year. Revere is exceptionally proud of 
this study, yet after all, its results were made possible 
only by the cooperation of the customer, who was 
eager to take full advantage of our knowledge. 

In this great country of ours there are hundreds of 
companies like Revere, able and eager to help their 
customers make the best possible use of what they 
sell. No matter from whom you buy, nor what, we 
suggest you ask your suppliers about standardization. 



REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 

Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
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THE INSTITUTE GAZETTE 

(Continued from page 42) 

discussion of those matters which will, in the opinion 
of the Committee, best further the important work of 
the Department. 

The Committee believes that members of the De¬ 
partment have a dual responsibility: (1) to constantly 
improve their teaching methods in order to provide 
the best inspiration and training for students with 
whom they come into contact; and (2) to promote 
their own professional standing by advanced study, 
by conducting research and consulting work, and by 
taking an active part in the activities of their profes¬ 
sional societies and of the Faculty. It is recognized, 
that these objectives may, at times, be conflicting. 

As a result of its visit and discussion with members 
of the Department, the Committee offers the follow¬ 
ing report on the present laboratories and facilities of 
the Department: 

The present quarters for the Machine Tool Labora¬ 
tory are thoroughly inadequate to meet the present 
needs of students in Mechanical Engineering. It is 
very important, therefore, that the new Machine Tool 
Laboratory be completed at the earliest possible mo¬ 
ment. It is understood that some progress has been 
made toward raising the necessary funds for this build¬ 
ing. Upon its completion, the present operations of 
the Machine Tool Laboratory now in Building 3 


should be transferred to the new site, to leave more 
nearly adequate space in Building 3 for the Depart¬ 
ment’s other work. The progress in installing new tools 
in the Machine Tool Laboratory was noted and the 
problem of storage and insurance on the remaining 
tools, which runs into a very' considerable annual sum, 
was explained to the Committee. 

The availability of space, equipment, and facilities 
for the advanced instruction was strikingly apparent 
in the Gas Turbine and Sloan Automotive Labora¬ 
tories which serve as admirable examples for technical 
instruction. In contrast to the situation in the Sloan 
Automotive and Gas Turbine Laboratories, equipment 
in some of the older laboratories was apt to be 
crowded and generally not as modern as is now de¬ 
sirable. Some improvement can be made with existing 
■equipment through improved illumination. 

The relative place of undergraduate and advanced 
work in institutes sponsoring research was discussed 
with the staff. It is gratifying to observe that such re¬ 
search at M.I.T. leads to increased practicability of 
graduate work. The rapidly widening field of knowl¬ 
edge, which cannot be covered in the undergraduate 
course, and the increased demand of industry for bet¬ 
ter trained men, seem to point clearly to the necessity 
for the greatest attention to this branch of the Insti¬ 
tute’s instruction. Certainly facilities should be avail¬ 
able to all qualified M.I.T. graduates who may offer 
to undertake additional courses leading to master’s 
and doctor’s degrees. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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lust to give your voice a lift 
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r HEN you make a long 
distance telephone 
call, your voice would soon 
fade out were it not for 
vacuum tube repeaters. 
They give your voice a lift whenever 
needed — carry it clearly from coast 
to coast. 

Vacuum tubes and other electronic 
devices are playing an ever-growing 
part in your Bell telephone service. As 
the manufacturing unit of the Bell Sys¬ 


tem, Western Electric makes millions 
of these intricate little things. 

To produce them to highest stand¬ 
ards of precision and at lowest cost, 
Western Electric has just completed 
its new Allentown, Pa., plant — latest 
addition to vast telephone making 
facilities in 18 cities. Now, and in 
the years ahead, this new Western 
Electric plant will help to make 
your Bell telephone service better 
than ever. 


At Western Electric s new Allentown Plant, 
over 2,500 people work amid conditions 
of almost surgical cleanliness—for a speck 
of dust or trace of perspiration may seri¬ 
ously impair the quality of electronic 
devices they make! 

To provide such conditions, the entire 
plant is air conditioned. The interior is 
completely sealed off and is slightly pres¬ 
surized to prevent dust laden outside air 
from seeping in the doors. Temperature 
is maintained year ’round at 70° to 80 o, 
with relative humidity of 40% to 50%. 

Over 40 miles of pipes deliver 13 need¬ 
ed services to working locations. These 
are hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, city gas, 
city water, deionized water, soft water 
(cold, hot, cooling) high pressure air, low 
pressure air, process steam and conden¬ 
sate return. 

The plant has its own steam generating, 
water softening and gas making plants 
and uses as much electric power as a 
city of 20,000. 


MANUFACTURER PURCHASER 


of telephone apparatus for 
the Bell System. 



of supplies for Bell 
telephone companies. 



DISTRIBUTOR 

of Bell telephone appara¬ 
tus and supplies. 


INSTALLER 

of Bell System central t 
office equipment. 



\Yesrern Electric 


A UNIT OF THE BELL 



SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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EASY ON THE EYES 
An Important New Feature 



SATIN 

CHROME 

MICROMETERS 

Eliminate Glare . . . 

Retard Corrosion ... 
Increase Speed 
and Accuracy 

PLUS These Big Features 
AT NO EXTRA COST 

• Hi-Micro finish on anvil 
and spindle faces. 

• Threads ground from 
the solid. 

• Quick Reading Figures. 

• Decimal Equivalents on 
the frame. 

• Simple Adjustment for 
wear. 



Now all Starrett Micrometers— 
will have the new, nonreflecting 
Satin Chrome Finish. No squinting, 
no shifting to better light . . . mark¬ 
ings stand out sharp and clear under 
any illumination. And Satin Chrome 
Finish is highly resistant to stains 
and corrosion. 

Now, more than ever, be sure you 
specify STARRETT Micrometers. 


Buy Through Your Distributor 
THE L. S. STARRETT CO., ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
World?s Greatest Toolmakers 


STARRETT 

MECHANICS' HAND MEASURING TOOLS AND PRECISION 
INSTRUMENTS . DIAL INDICATORS . STEEL TAPES . HACKSAWS 
AND BAND SAWS . PRECISION GROUND ELAT STOCK 


INVII 


ED 


YOO ddressa' |, ^ Uirie ! 

to adores 0 b 0 ut 

SpeCia ' TUbe f AClU»‘ NG C °- 
l5 Chop*' 



Raytheon has especially designed and 
produced millions of special purpose 
tubes for non-entertainment applica¬ 
tions such as in Hearing Aids, Aircraft 
Control, Guided Missiles and Long-Life 
Industrial Apparatus, so could doubtless 
help you with your special tube requirements. 

Over half a million Subminiature Tubes are car¬ 
ried in stock. 

Sales engineering service is maintained in 
Newton, Chicago, Los Angeles and London. 
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Since the discontinuance of Course II-A, the op¬ 
portunity for students to obtain practical experience 
as part of the undergraduate student training in the 
Department has been curtailed. The desirability of 
reinstating co-operative courses seems clear to the 
Committee with, perhaps an additional requirement 
for a certain amount of summer work in selected in¬ 
dustries for other students of this Course. 

Professor Jerome C. Hunsaker, T2, outlined to the 
Committee his proposal for two years of graduate 
work in required courses and leading to a master’s de¬ 
gree. Such work appears extremely desirable in the 
training of men who expect to design aeronautical 
engines, steam turbines, and other complicated ma¬ 
chinery, such as printing presses and paper machines. 
The inclusion of additional work in the humanities 
could well be considered with a view to broadening 
the training so that the graduate of a fixed course 
would not be too closely bound to a single field. Your 
Committee believes that such set courses will be of 
benefit to the student and to the Institute, and that 
such restricted courses are an advantage to the stu¬ 
dent whose narrower point of view does not enable 
him to choose as wisely as can the Faculty for the best 
preparation for work in a given field. 

Beginning with the academic year 1948-1949, Op¬ 
tion 2 of Course II has been changed to cover the sub¬ 
jects of materials, design, and manufacturing. The 
proposed activities in metals cutting, in machine tool 
design, and in friction phenomena will add to the pro¬ 
fessional nature of the work offered by the Depart¬ 
ment, particularly in the Graduate School. The proper 
co-ordination of all of the Department’s courses will 
be facilitated when the new Machine Tool Laboratory 
is established. It is important that instruction be 
planned so that fundamental science precedes the 
more professional work, and this problem has been 
met in a satisfactory manner. It is often necessary, 
however, to base instruction in design on fundamental 
science courses that are being studied simultaneously. 
This should be kept in mind in any further modifica¬ 
tions of the undergraduate program, to insure that the 
necessary foundation work precedes this design 
course, so far as this may be found to be possible. 

The Committee was informed that five lectures 
would be delivered to the sophomore class between 
April and June, 1948, to orient them in their selection 
of future courses. This is a most desirable arrange¬ 
ment and should be of great value to the students in 
choosing their professional studies wisely. 

The Committee was impressed by the intelligent 
treatment by the Department staff of all of the various 
subjects discussed, by the deep interest of its mem¬ 
bers in their various courses, and by the open-minded 
consideration and discussion of the various problems 
that came to the attention of the Committee. Such 
spirit is the best possible guarantee that outstanding 
instruction is offered to Technology students. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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(MASONEILAN 


Positioners Offer 
All These Advantages 


STRENGTH 

Positioner is rigidly mounted to a pad cast on the 
spring barrel directly under the diaphragm case; is 
also adaptable to any Masoneilan control valve now 
in service by means of U-Clamps. Heavily ribbed case 
is designed for rugged field service. All working 
parts, including force-balance tension spring, are 
made of 18-8 stainless steel. Flexure bearing is of 
beryllium-copper. Oilite shaft bearing and bronze 
manifold. 


\r\\ \ 

Explode< 

View 


VERSATILITY 

May be used on direct or reverse diaphragm motors; 
for a wide variety of split range operations; may be 
used to reverse the action of the diaphragm motor; 
stroke ranges %' to 3", 2" to 4", 3" to 6'; instrument 
pressure ranges 3-15, 6-30, 6-60 psi; output pressure 
ranges 3-15, 6-30, 10-100 psi; available for motion 
transmission up to 6" without multiplying linkage 
or cams. 


Inferior View 
of Case 


SIMPLICITY 

Everything inside the case — positioner by-pass 
cock; three air pressure gauges; air manifold; pilot; 
convenient stroke adjustment, rack and pinion type, 
with calibrated scale. 


SERVICING 

Unit is designed for field servicing. Four-way cock 
in by-pass position by-passes controller output 
direct to diaphragm motor, simultaneously closing 
ail porting to pilot and bellows. Pilot and bellows 
are easily accessible and replaceable, eliminating 
any need for removing the positioner from the valve. 


U-Ctamps 


Call or write our office nearest you for complete details 


7400 
on Valve 


MASON-NEILAN REGULATOR COMPANY 

1190 ADAMS STREET, BOSTON, 24, MASS., U. S. A. 


Sale, Offices or Distributor, in the Following Cities — New York • Buffalo • Chicago • St. Louis • 

Pittsburgh • Cleveland • Cincinnati • Tulsa • Atlanta • Los Angeles 

Mason Regulator Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


Philadelphia • 

• San Francisco 
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Precision Electric 
Heat Treat Furnaces 

(Laboratory and Industrial) 

Surges Dry Type 

Air Cooled Transformers 

(to 1000 KVA) 

Constant Current 
Regulators (Static T ype ) 


Hevi Duty Precision Electric Heat Treat¬ 
ing furnaces are built in a large variety of 
types and sizes — for many heat treating 
operations — with temperature ranges to 
2500° F (1371°C). They are standard pro¬ 
duction equipment in many national indus¬ 
trial plants. 

Surges Quality Dry Type Air Cooled 
Transformers with or without tap chang¬ 
ing switches as well as special transformers 
for special requirements. 

Hevi Duty Constant Current Regulator 
(Static Type) for series lighting. To trans¬ 
form constant potential to constant current, 
using a resonant circuit with patented ex¬ 
clusive features. A decided improvement 
over any other known type of regulator. 

Write for descriptive bulletins. 
Harold E. Koch '22 President 
Elton E. Staples ’26 District Mgr., Cleveland 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HEVHEHS3f 

HEAT TREATING FURNACES • ELECTRIC EXCLUSIVELY 
DRY TYPE TRANSFORMERS - CONSTANT CURRENT REGULATORS 

MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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Committee Report on Geology 

I n a sense this is a report of two Visiting Committees 
on the Department of Geology,* each of which 
dealt with the future of the Department of Geology 
at M.I.T. The 1947 Visiting Committee was told that 
Professor Warren J. Mead, Head of the Department, 
would reach retirement age in June, 1949. In view of 
the relatively small size of the Department,- and the 
many financial problems of the Institute that stem 
from the expansion of other larger departments, it 
seemed logical that both Committees consider 
whether or not the Institute should continue a Depart¬ 
ment of Geology, and if so, whether it should include 
both undergraduate and graduate departments or 
specialize only in one field—presumably that of gradu¬ 
ate instruction. 

Science is making tremendous contributions to the 
knowledge of the phenomena that occur around us on 
the surface of the earth, in the air above us, and even 
in the universe of which we are a part. In such a world, 
the Committee feels that there is no reason to believe 
that we should discount the future contributions of 
science to the knowledge of what lies below the 
ground and its importance to coming generations. It 
w’as felt that the contributions of geology during the 
next 25 years should eclipse in importance those of its 
entire past, and that the enrollment of geology stu¬ 
dents shows an appreciation of the modernization that 
has been taking place. 

In this year’s meeting it was emphasized that while 
geology needs the new tools available to it from other 
branches of science, the country needs, perhaps even 
more, the production which the new geology will cer¬ 
tainly make possible. On the one hand, the need is for 
more and more liaison and interchange — of the type 
now given by electronics and nuclear science — in the 
solution of many problems of applied geology. On the 
other hand, geology is of fundamental importance to 
our whole economy, and unless geology provides new 
methods and tools, we will run out of the mineral re¬ 
sources on which our civilization is based. Without 
new mineral deposits, our industrial civilization can¬ 
not continue. Further research in geophysics is 
needed to improve old and to find new tools for use 
in the discovery of urgently needed oil. 

The Committee feels, therefore, that M.I.T. should 
continue graduate and undergraduate instruction and 
research in geology. The Committee agrees with the 
Administration that, if this is to be done, our Depart¬ 
ment of Geology should be second to none. 

(Continued on page 50). 

“■Members of this Committee for 1946-1947 were: Bradley 
Dewey, ’09, chairman, Louis S. Cates, ’02, Francis J. Chester- 
man, ’05, Norman L. Bowen, ’12, William H. Callahan, ’26, 
William O. Hotchkiss, and Neil Rice. 

Members of this Committee for 1947-1948 were: Bradley 
Dewey, ’09, chairman, Louis S. Cates, ’02, Francis J. Chester- 
man, ’05, Norman L. Bowen, ’12, Victor Dolmage, ’17, Thomas 
B. Nolan, and Neil Rice. 
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Designed for a wide variety of laboratory measurements, 
especially those where high sensitivity and a long scale arc are required. 
Electrostatically and magnetically shielded, Model 622 is ideally suited for 
precise measurements of potential and current at the very low energy levels 
frequently encountered in nuclear physics, electronics and electro-chemical 
research. Microammeters, fnilliammeters, millivoltmeters and voltmeters are 
available in single' and multi-range D-C types; milliammeters and voltmeters 
in thermo and rectifier types for RF and A-C. 

Complete information on Model 622 is available from your 
nearest Weston representative, or by writing... Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, 617 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 



JIMMY • ATLANTA • IDSTIN • BUFFALO • CHARLOTTE • CHICAGO • CINCINNATI • CLEVELAND • DALLAS • DENTED - DETROIT • N00ST0N • JACKSONVILLE - KNOXVILLE • LITTLE DOCK • LOS ANKLES • MERIDEN • MINNEAPOLIS - NEW AIK 
HEW ORLEANS • NEW TOM • PHILADELPHIA • PHOENIX • PITTSIUICH • IOCIESTEI • SAN FUNCISCO • SEATTLE • SI. LOUIS • SYRACUSE • TULSA • IN CANADA, NOOTHERN ELECTIIC CO.. LTD., POWERLITE DEVICES, LID. 
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CURTIS JOINTS 

0 ?acilit<Ue 


...SAVE 
MAINTENANCE 
TIME 





Yes, it really pays to use Curtis Uni¬ 
versal Joints for industrial power 
applications. 

The patented Curtis "Telltale" Lock 
Ring is worth many dollars of main¬ 
tenance time, because: 


1. It makes renewal of pins or center block a 
simple operation — no dismounting of shaft, 
brackets or bearing supports. 

2. Permits easy installations in limited space — 
due to simplicity of disassembly and reassem¬ 
bly of Curtis Universals. 

3. Reduces shut-down time of machines. 

4. Increases the long life expectancy built into 
every Curtis Universal by skilled craftsmen 
using the finest of materials and heat treat¬ 
ments to reduce frictional wear. 

5. Meets all Government specifications — 
eliminates need for any screw locking 
devices. 

6. Allows a visual check at all times for correct 
and secure assembly. 

7. Assures peak operating performance. 

Only in Curtis Universal Joints are all these 

attributes to be found. 

Be sure of the finest — Specify Curtis Universal 

Joints for all industrial applications. 
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The Committee discussed the problem of making 
opportunities in the Department, and in the geology 
profession, better known to entering students so that 
the selection of students in geology could be broad¬ 
ened. The Committee felt this to be important to the 
future of the Department, and recommends that the 
importance of modern geology to our whole economy 
be emphasized. It is felt that every attempt should 
be made to make the requirements for joining the De¬ 
partment as flexible as possible, to the end that stu¬ 
dents who have some training in other fields may be 
given the opportunity to change to the Course in 
Geology if, and when, it is shown that this field repre¬ 
sents their true choice. 

The Committee also recommends that more em¬ 
phasis be placed upon the teaching of engineering 
geology, particularly to civil engineers. The training 
in geology would be many-fold more useful to civil 
engineers were the present undergraduate Course ex¬ 
panded from two lectures plus one two-hour labora¬ 
tory period each week for one term, to three lectures 
plus two laboratory periods. It was felt further that 
an effort should be made to develop and offer engi¬ 
neering geology as a professional elective and to offer 
advanced courses in engineering geology to graduate 
students in other fields. 

Professor Mead presented a full report on the state 
of the Department and outlined the research problems 
and fields of research covered by the various members 
of the staff. The Committee was impressed by the way 
in which these problems were so integrated that the 
staff will bring to bear new tools upon problems which 
are not solvable by older conventional methods of at¬ 
tack. The Committee was enthusiastic about the new 
summer camp arrangements reported by Professor 
Mead, by which the Institute is allowed to send 20 
students each year to work under the auspices of the 
Nova Scotian Government in mapping the geology of 
Nova Scotia. This summer camp arrangement will be 
(Continued on page 52) 



'The Curtis Tell¬ 
tale' Lock Ring is 
risible at all 
Times." 

WRITE DEPT. B-5 


To Disassemble: 

Support joint rigidly with smallest pin 
in vertical position. Press out small 
pin. Be sure Lock Ring in center block 
recess is not lost. 

To Reassemble: 

1 . Mount parts ready for final insertion 

of small pin — be sure 'Telltale" 
Lock Ring is in its recess in center 
block. _ 

2 . Insert pointed aligning = 

pin in small hole — push 
through with standard 
small pin. Aligning pin 
spreads Lock U 

Ring, which will - -- — 

snap into groove f 

in standard pin V //*»*•. ' 

and lock whole A j 

assembly. M ^Tn'' J 


Cu CURTIS UniUERSRL 

v> joint co. me. 


WANTED: APPLICATION ENGI¬ 
NEER REGULATING VALVES as 
Assistant Sales Manager. Prefer en¬ 
gineer having technical background 
in valve and control design as well as 
ability to sell aggressively. Salary 
open. Klipfel Mfg. Co., Division of 
Hamilton-Thomas Corp., 1000 Laurel 
Avenue, Hamilton, Ohio. 


SPRINGFIELD 

MASS. 
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ELECTRICAL MODERNIZATION HELPS " VETERAN" MILL ROLL 

m * 20% more steel 


;§*»MV'S? Before you decide to “retire” 
I a piece of veteran produc- 

| tive equipment, call in a 

Westinghouse engineer. Many times he can sug¬ 
gest ways of modernizing the electrical drive or 
control system—to pay you a profitable bonus in 
increased production and years of extra service. 

Take the case of a blooming mill in a large 
steel plant. Its 5,800 hp Westinghouse motor, in¬ 
stalled in 1921, was still going strong. But reversal 
time had to be speeded up to gain extra rolling 
capacity. Westinghouse engineers studied the 
problem and recommended installation of Roto- 


trol, a modern rotating regulator control. Result: 
—reversal time was substantially reduced, per¬ 
mitting the rolling of 38 additional tons of steel 
per hour—a 20% increase in productive capacity. 

Perhaps electrical modernization of veteran 
equipment can help pay you a bonus. To find 
out, just phone your nearest Westinghouse office. 

★ ★ ★ 

MODERNIZATION of existing equipment is just one of 
many broad-gauge Westinghouse services for industry. West- 
inghouse engineers can assist you on any design, application 
or maintenance problem involving electrical or steam power. 

J-85016 


Tim ia Ted Malone.. Erary Moraine, 
Monday through Friday.. ABC Network 
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Wbstinghouse 

PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . . . (_^ OFFICES EVERYWHERE 

MORE PRODUCTIVE POWER FOR INDUSTRY 
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Now in book form... 

The story of M.l.T/s 
Wartime Contribution 


Q.E.D. 


M.I.T. IN WORLD WAR II 

By JOHN BURCHARD, Chairman, Board of 
Publications, The Technology Press. Fore¬ 
word by Karl T. Compton, President. 

Epilogue by J. R. Killian, Jr., Vice- 
President. all of M.l.T. 

This is the story of how M.l.T. marshalled her 
forces in wartime to carry out Dr. Compton’s 
policy, which he states in the foreword: 

“Pick out the thing which you most wish to ac¬ 
complish, and then organize all of your powers 
and activities to this end.” 

Q.E.D. starts with a summary of the Institute’s 
status in 1939. From this follows an account of 
staff members’ work with national agencies and 
a full history of research and development at 
M.l.T. during the war. An epilogue “The Insti¬ 
tute Redeploys for Peace” brings the story up to 
the present. 

CONTENTS—OR'ENTATION. M.l.T. in 1939. Perspective. RE¬ 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL. 
Research-Directing Agencies. Projects of NDRC. For the Army. 

For the Navy. For the Office of 
Field Service. RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT AT TECH¬ 
NOLOGY. The Division of In¬ 
dustrial Cooperation. To Make 
the Guns Behave. For the 
Wounded and the Well. Phe¬ 
nomena of Sky and Sea. In the 
Service of Materials. New In¬ 
struments and Tools. Prelude to 
Hiroshima. Electronic Cavalry— 
the Radiation Laboratory. THE 
STAFF AWAY ON DIVERSE 
MISSIONS. On the Production 
Front. On the Psychological 
Front. Consultants to Industry. 
THE HOME FRONT. Teaching 
in the War Years. EPILOGUE. 
The Institute Redeploys for 
Peace. 


May 1948 354 pages 

illustrated $3.50 
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ON APPROVAL COUPON 

JOHN WILEY & SONS. INC. 

440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Please send me, on 10 days’ approval, a copy of Bur- 
chard’s Q.E.D. M.l.T. IN WORLD WAR II. If I decide 
to keep the book, I will remit $3.50 plus postage; other¬ 
wise, I will return the book postpaid. 


I Name . 
| Address 
■ City 


Zone 


State 


Employed by 


(Offer not valid, outside U.S.) TR-11-48 
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required of all M.l.T. students in the summer between 
their junior and senior years, and will cost them $60 
a year. The Nova Scotian Government will assume all 
expense of housing and board. 

In concluding, the Committee wishes to emphasize 
again its conviction that, in the remodeling of the 
Department, serious consideration should be given to 
so integrate the work of the Department with that of 
the Departments of Physics, Chemistry, and Electrical 
Engineering, as to obtain the maximum value for the 
geology student in the other Departments. 


Views on Economics 

T his report of the Visiting Committee on the De¬ 
partment of Economics and Social Science* covers 
the two years ending June, 1948. The Committee has 
confined its attention primarily to the teaching of 
Ecll, the course in Economic Principles required of all 
undergraduate students, leaving to future Visiting 
Committees consideration of the many other activities 
of the Department. The Committee began and ended 
its review by discussion with Professor Ralph E. Free¬ 
man, Head of the Department, and expresses its ap¬ 
preciation of Professor Freeman’s thoroughgoing co¬ 
operation in submitting information and in present¬ 
ing the departmental point of view. Informal talks 
with Dr. Compton, Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, and 
Dr. Robert G. Caldwell were also very helpful. 

The Committee read the prepublication draft of the 
textbook used in Ecll entitled, Economics: An Intro¬ 
ductory Analysis by Paul A. Samuelson, Professor of 
Economics; it likewise also reviewed the list of outside 
references used in the course. Various individual mem¬ 
bers of the Committee reviewed one or more doctor’s 
theses in economics, read some recent publications by 
the staff and, in some instances, interviewed recent 
graduates. Finally, the Committee gave consideration 
to the statement of policy concerning the teaching of 
Economic Principles, which constituted Chapter IV of 
the booklet “Humanities and Social Sciences” pub¬ 
lished by the Institute in the fall of 1947. 

The Committee found that the teaching of econom¬ 
ics at M.l.T., in common with many other educational 
institutions, has been greatly influenced by the writ¬ 
ings of the late Lord Keynes. With the objective of 
maintaining full employment and high consumption 
in our economy, the Keynesian position has histori¬ 
cally been associated with a considerable degree of 
central governmental planning. The suggestion was 
offered to the Department that when a student is 
studying economic theory concerning possible bene¬ 
fits of more central planning, his attention might also 
(Continued on page 54) 

"Members of this Committee for 1947-1948 were: Walter 
J. Beadle, ’17, chairman, Hugh Pastoriza, ’07, Ellis W. Brewster, 
’13, Oscar S. Cox, ’27, Beardsley Ruml, Charles E. Spencer, Jr., 
and Samuel S. Stratton. The Committee’s report was signed by 
all but Mr. Cox who was unable to participate in the Commit¬ 
tee’s deliberations. 
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FRANCIS L. "PUG" LUND 


The depression period was a good time to be going to the 
University of Minnesota instead of trying to get a job. Things 
were somewhat better when I was graduated in 1935, but the 
decision I had to make about my future was still a difficult one 

The possibilities ranged from playing professional foot¬ 
ball to selling life insurance. A number of insurance com¬ 
panies approached me, but I was stubbornly blind to the oppor¬ 
tunities in that field. Having majored in business administra¬ 
tion, I felt there was a greater future in a sales job with a 
large automobile manufacturer. That's the job I took. 

It was a good one, providing excellent experience and a 
substantial salary. However, as the years went along, I often 
wondered about the permanency of my future in such a dynamic 
business. Was I building anything of my own? 

When the war curtailed car sales, it didn't take me long 
to decide on a career of life insurance. It offered me a busi¬ 
ness of my own, with never a fear for security as long as I 
worked, and richly rewarding compensation in direct proportion 
to my efforts. As the company I wanted to live with the rest 
of my life, I chose the New England Mutual. 

Since January 1942, except for almost three years in the 
service, I have been thoroughly enjoying every day of life 
insurance. I can honestly say there hasn't been a single 
disappointment in my decision. 




Graduates of our Home Office training courses, 
practically all of them new to the life insurance 
business, are selling at a rate which produces aver¬ 
age first-year incomes of $ 3600 . The total yearly 
income on such sales, with renewal commissions 
added, will average $ 5700 . Facts such as these 
helped “Pug” Lund solve his career problem. If 
you’d like to know more, write Mr. H. C. Chaney, 
Director of Agencies, New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 501 Boylston St., Boston 17 , 
Massachusetts. 


These Massachusetts Institute of Technology men are New England Mutual 
representatives: 

Raymond P. Miller, ’18, Salem 
Arthur C. Kenison, *19, Boston 
Blaylock Atherton, '24, Nashua 
Leland S. Person, '34, Rutland 

Get in touch with them for expert counsel on your life insurance program 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Samson Cordage \^orks 

Boston 10, Mass. 

Manufacturers of braided cords of all kinds, in- | 
eluding sash cord, clothes line, trolley cord, | 
signal cord, shade cord, Venetian blind cord, | 
awning line, etc., also polished cotton twines | 
and specialties. 

SPOT CORD 



Our extra quality sash cord, distinguished at a 
glance by our trade-mark, the colored spots. Es¬ 
pecially well known as the most durable mate¬ 
rial for hanging windows, for which use it has 
been specified by architects for more than half 
a century. 
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Simplex Paper Ca¬ 
bles are recommended 
for the transmission of 
large blocks of power at high 
voltages in underground, aerial, 
and submarine installations. They can be operated at 
copper temperatures up to 85^C., depending on the 
operating voltage. 


SIMPLEX 
PAPER-INSU 
POWER 


All are impregnated with an insulating oil that 
is free of gas and impurities and are otherwise de¬ 
signed to meet the service conditions under which they 
must operate. They assure good electrical and me¬ 
chanical stability, low dielectric losses, long life, and 
low maintenance costs. They are available in single or 
multi-conductor, shielded or belted types protected by 
lead sheaths alone or by lead sheaths supplemented 
with wire armor or a reinforced rubber jacket. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. 

79 Sidney St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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be drawn to the following practical considerations: 

(1) Economic planners for the government are no less 
fallible than economic planners for private industry; 

(2) Errors by the government are likely to have 
more serious effects on the country’s economy than 
errors made by individual concerns; (3) Direct eco¬ 
nomic activity by government and economic controls 
imposed by government may be strong deterrents to 
private initiative and risk investment. 

The Committee also suggested that the Department 
give more emphasis to the incentive aspects of our 
economy, and to that end the Department is amend¬ 
ing its list of required readings. 

Among other things, the Committee concerned it¬ 
self with the adequacy of the presentation of the prin¬ 
cipal relevant points of view, particularly from the 
more conservative or classical standpoints. When this 
was discussed with the Department and the Institute 
Administration, the Committee was advised that Pro¬ 
fessor Freeman has added the following clarifying 
sentence to the published statement of policy concern¬ 
ing the teaching of Economic Principles: ‘The text¬ 
book used in the course is supplemented by other 
readings which present differing points of view from 
those presented in the text.” 

The Committee believes that the published state¬ 
ment as clarified by Professor Freeman is a sound and 
acceptable statement of departmental policy. How¬ 
ever, it is recommended that the Department, in pro¬ 
posing appointments and changes in personnel, give 
greater weight to the desirability of having differing 
points of view adequately represented on the Eco¬ 
nomics staff, thus promoting a more objective analysis 
and presentation of economic problems. 

Building Engineering and Construction 

O n Friday, April 23, 1948, the Visiting Committee 
on the Department of Building Engineering and 
Construction* met at the Institute. The morning was 
spent discussing the registration for the Course, de- 
(Continued on page 56) 

•Members of this Committee for 1947-1948 were: Harry J. 
Carlson, ’92, chairman, John H. Hession, T3, Percy Bugbee, 
’20, C. George Dandrow, ’22, Francis A. Barrett, ’24, Lou R. 
Crandall, and Henry R. Shepley. 


William H. Coburn, ’ll William F. Dean, ’17 


William H. Coburn & Co. 

INVESTMENT COUNSEL 

68 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 
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There is a big difference between 
Webster Baseboard Heating and just 
any “radiant” baseboard. 

McClatchy, Philadelphia’s leading 
large scale operative builder,knows this 
difference—knows from experience. 

McClatchy calls Webster Baseboard 
Heating “Perimeter Heating”, and says 
“it’s the finest, most modern type of 
home heating. Every outside wall is 
thoroughly heated from the baseboard 
up and that, as you know, is ideal 
heating. Complete, comfortable, eco¬ 
nomical’’ .. . And that is why Webster 
Baseboard Heating is featured in 
“Homes by McClatchy”. 

Webster Baseboard Heating is reliable 
hot water heating without radiators— 
proven by more than 1300 operating 
installations. 

Webster Baseboard Heating is also 
playing an important part in one and 
two-story garden-type apartment proj¬ 
ects in Indianapolis, Washington, 
Norfolk, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and other cities. 

Webster Baseboard Heating is clean 
heating too, free from unsightly streak¬ 
ing or dirt smudges—another impor- 
4 tant difference. 


McClatchy “Perimeter Heating*' installations for 
both Penn Valley Home at $26,900 and German¬ 
town Home at $13,500 by Farrell Sales and Service, 
69th Street, Upper Darby, Pa. 

McClatchy is one more example of 
private enterprise producing housing 
in volume to meet public demand. 

Examine the diagram below showing 
a typical Webster Baseboard Heating 
installation. As an engineer you will 
note the extreme simplicity — how 
Webster Baseboard Heating makes 
one simple circuit do the work of both 
distribution piping and radiation. Rec¬ 
ommend Webster Baseboard Heating 
to your clients. The Webster repre¬ 
sentative nearest you will be glad to 
work with you. 

Address Dept. TR-11 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in principal U.S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada: Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Webster Baseboard Heating is truly 
“Perimeter Heating”. It provides a 
screen of warmth around all exposed 
walls; even temperatures everywhere, 
from floor to ceiling; all the advan¬ 
tages claimed for forced hot water 
plus radiant effect from warmed base¬ 
boards and walls, plus natural con¬ 
verted air movement so essential to 
comfort. There are no radiators. The 
heating element is concealed and the 
baseboard installation extends only 
2W beyond plaster line. 


UJsJ&aXSJC 


■ N 
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partmental research, space requirements, staff train¬ 
ing, and placement. After luncheon at the Campus 
Room in die Graduate House, the Committee visited 
the several laboratories connected with the Depart¬ 
ment. The Committee was pleased to have the advan¬ 
tage of the comments of Thomas K. Sherwood, ’24, 
Dean of Engineering, and Robert M. Kimball, ’33, of 
the President’s Office, during the discussion. 

As related to teaching staff, the registration for the 
Course and the number of courses offered by the De¬ 
partment indicate a present load which is very heavy. 
The Committee recommends that the Administration 
seek adjustment to lighten this load. The Committee 
is of the opinion that the quota of 30 undergraduate 
students per year and 10 to 15 graduate students 
should be maintained during the present period of 
need for trained engineers in the building field. 

The number of different courses offered should be 
maintained at the undergraduate level and possibly 
extended at the graduate level. In addition to the 
courses regularly given to students registered in the 
Department, service courses for the School of Archi¬ 
tecture and Department of Civil and Sanitary En¬ 
gineering have shown a very heavy registration which 
adds considerably to the task of the instructor because 
of the large numbers — which have run as high as 60 
or 70 students — in some of these sections. These serv¬ 


ice courses certainly should be continued and show an 
excellent co-ordination between the Department and 
other courses allied to building construction. 

The Department is to be commended for its contin¬ 
ued activity in research. The work being done in the 
field of plastics, in masonry materials, and in light 
metals is representative of the fundamental approach 
which the Department is using. The support which 
this work is receiving by grants-in-aid from the Plastics 
Materials Manufacturers Association, the National 
Lime Association, and Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 
is appreciated. 

The plan being used by the Department in the 
training of its younger staff members should be con¬ 
tinued. The amplification of the academic activities 
of these young men by selective placement for several 
summers will be very beneficial in their future teach¬ 
ing and will keep the classwork up to date and stimu¬ 
lating to the students. 

The Committee believes that the Department’s pres¬ 
ent practice in assisting students in placement is most 
direct and should produce excellent results. The direct 
approach of the staff to employers in different geo¬ 
graphical areas and with various needs is excellent, 
and contacts of this kind should be extended. This will 
not only disclose opportunities for employment but 
will make the Course more widely known and re¬ 
spected. 

While the Institute has made some additional space 
available to the Department during the past year, 
it is desirable that space in Buildings 5 and 7 be made 

(Continued on page 58) 





tSr *BUSHED 181*- 


46 NEWBURY STREET, 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 

727 WEST SEVENTH ST., 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 
165 POST STREET, 

SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIF. 


WHEN PEOPLE SAY: 

"THE MAN IN THE BROOKS BROTHERS' SUIT" 
THEY DO MORE THAN POINT OUT A MAN 
-THEY IDENTIFY HIM 

There’s an individuality about Brooks Brothers’ clothing that 
sets a man completely apart...and distinguishes him as a man 
of conservative good taste. Our suits are all cut on our own pat¬ 
terns and made in our own workrooms or to our own specifica¬ 
tions... and they all bear the stamp of Quality and Good Taste 
that’s always associated with Brooks Brothers. 

Ready-made Suits, $95 to $115 
Sixth Floor Shop Suits, $70 to $85 

ESTABLISHED 1818 

liens furnishings, ff ats ^$hoes 

346 MADISON AVENUE, COR. 44TH ST., NEW YORK I 7, N. Y. 

111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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The Advantages of a 

Revocable Living Trust 


A Revocable Living Trust with this Company 
as Trustee has three principal advantages: 

1 . You are relieved of the details of 
keeping records, cutting coupons, 
checking dividends, and handling 
purchases and sales. 

2 . Changes in investments are placed under our supervision. 

3 . After your death the property is distributed, or held 
for the benefit of others as you provide in the trust 
instrument, without the delays and publicity involved 
in probating an estate. 

If you appoint this Company sole Trustee, we have full authority 
to change investments as we think best. If you appoint yourself 
co-trustee, no changes in investments are made until you have 
been consulted and have approved the changes suggested. 

We shall be glad to send you a folder describing in detail the 
advantages of Revocable Living Trusts. 


New England Trust Company 

135 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
At the Comer of Milk Street 

BACK BAY BRANCH : : 9 9 NEWBURY STREET 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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FUGARD 

_ T. M. REO. 

0istiirf GAS TANK FILL SIGNAL 


BUY IT at your service station, 
car dealer or write to us 
Specify car, year model 


SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 

70A FIRST ST., CAMBRIDGE 41, MASS. 



B. I. W. COAXIAL CABLES 
TRADE MARK CO-X 


B. I. W. offers a complete range of types and sizes of co¬ 
axial cable for high frequency applications: 

— Small flexible, low capacity (5 to 10 uuf/ft.) for internal 
wiring, patch cords, etc. 

— Coaxial and Twin-axial weatherproof cables for antenna 
lead-in and other outdoor uses. 

— Flexible standard synthetic insulated cables for elec¬ 
tronic apparatus. 

— Heavy duty, high power, flexible or semi-rigid transmis¬ 
sion line. 

All of the above can be supplied with special fittings and 
junctions for connections to panels or rigid lines. 


BOSTON INSULATED 
WIRE AND CABLE COMPANY 
BOSTON 25, MASSACHUSETTS 
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available for the eventual transfer of the Plastics 
Laboratory and for extensions of the Masonry Mate¬ 
rials Research Laboratories. With the growing de¬ 
mand for undergraduate thesis work in these labora¬ 
tories, and with no space whatever for the accommo¬ 
dation of graduate students who are doing research 
work in them, it is highly desirable to give such space 
requirements priority. 


Naval Architecture and Marine 
Engineering 



Architecture and Marine Engineering 0 was greeted 
by several administrative officers of the Institute and 
members of the staff of the Department. Following 
this, an inspection of the physical facilities of the De¬ 
partment, including the Dewey Library and the Hart 
Nautical Museum, was made. 

The Committee considers a towing tank, for which 
provision is made in the new Hydrodynamics Labora¬ 
tory, a necessity for effective conduct of the Depart¬ 
ment’s work. A tank, 106 feet by 8 feet and 7 inches by 
4 feet deep, as proposed by the Department, is recom¬ 
mended by the Committee. A room in the basement 
of Building 5 has been assigned to the Department 
for a structural laboratory in which there will be in¬ 
stalled a model stability tank. This tank will be de¬ 
signed by the Department and will be given by an 
alumnus of the Institute. 

The Committee does not recommend the suggested 
modification of the present apparatus in the propeller 
tunnel at this time, but urges the postponement of any 
modifications until a new and larger tunnel can be 
built and put into operation. 

The present location of the Hart Nautical Museum 
Is excellent. The size of the Museum, however, is to¬ 
tally inadequate for present needs and an extension, 
in each direction, parallel to the building corridor, is 
most strongly urged. More models will undoubtedly 
come into the Department in the near future. Even 
now the Museum is unduly crowded and quite a few 
models which the Department has are scattered in 
other locations so that their full value is not realized. 

The Committee not only heartily approves, but 
urges, the addition to the staff of a new assistant pro¬ 
fessor of marine transportation for this Course. It is 
the considered opinion of the Committee that this 
Course is bound to increase in importance and it 
should be in a position to supply an enlarged future 
demand for its graduates. 

The Committee notes with pleasure the plan to 
have the students in the three Courses, XIII, XIII-A, 
(Concluded on page 60) 

•Members of this Committee for 1947-1948 were: William 
S. Newell, ’99, chairman, Ellis W. Brewster, T3, Roy W. 
Chamberlain, ’31, Eugene P. Worthen, ’32, Victor M. Cutter, 
Vice Admiral Earle W. Mills, and John E. Slater. 
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Black liquor 

is big business 


Black Liquor is tue name paper makers 
use for the liquid residue that develops 
during the process of converting wood 
into Kraft paper pulp. It contains 
chemicals which, when recovered, are 
worth millions of dollars annually to 
the Kraft paper industry. 

For years this recovery of chemicals 
from Black Liquor was a laborious, 
dangerous and inefficient process. Now, 
with C-E recovery equipment. Black 
Liquor is sprayed into the water-cooled 
furnace of a steam generator unit where 
it is burned and, in the process, re¬ 
leases its precious chemicals to be used 
again in wood pulp production. At the 
same time, large quantities of steam 
are generated by utilizing heat that was 
wasted to the atmosphere in early re¬ 
covery processes. 


Perhaps to you, as to thousands, the 
C-E Trade Mark has meant simply 
steam generation—for industry, for 
great public utility stations, or for ships 
on the world’s waterways. 

But to many others the C-E flame 
symbol has some special meaning— 
like chemical recovery, flash drying, 
pulverizing, sewage incineration, pres¬ 
sure vessels, or abundant hot water in 
the home. 

These, and many seemingly unrelated 
C-E activities, have a common kinship 
in Combustion’s primary concern—the 
efficient use of heat. To this broad field 
C-E brings a half-century of knowl¬ 
edge and experience, expressed through 
unsurpassed manufacturing facilities in 
a wide range of equipment for the 
needs of all industry. B -ai 3 



COMBUSTION 

ENGINEERING 


200 MADISON AVE. • N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


C-E Products include all types of Boilers 
Furnaces * Pulverized Fuel Systems 
Stokers * Superheaters * Economizers 
Air Heaters. Also, Pressure Vessels 
Chemical Recovery Equipment • Flash 
Drying Systems • Sewage Incineration 
Equipment • Domestic Water Heaters. 
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■CO. 

6AS . . . LIQUID . . . SOLID (Dry Ice) 

THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 

3100 South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago 23, Illinois 


28 Producing Plants 
Mora than 50 Distributing Points 

CANADA 

Halifax to Vancouver 


OVERSEAS 

Eng land, Cuba, Mexico. Venezuela, 
Colombia, Trinidad, Brazil 



40 Years of Service 

QUITE A FEW million Blue Prints and 
Photo Prints made by Electro Sun Co. as 
its humble but important part in the in¬ 
dustrial growth of the country. 

AND 

QUITE A FEW of the nation’s most 
prominent engineering and industrial 
firms are still doing business with us over 
a span of many years. 

A SERVICE FOR ENGINEERS BY ENGINEERS 


ELECTRO SUN COMPANY, INC. 

Blue Prints—Photo Prints—Photo Offset 
161 Washington Street 157 Chambers Street 

Grand Central Terminal Building 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

A. L. Weil ’01 J- C. Duff ’86 
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(Concluded from page 58) 

and XIII-C, brought into closer and more intimate as¬ 
sociation with one another. 

After lunch at The Graduate House, with the entire 
staff and members of the Administration, the Com¬ 
mittee deliberated and discussed problems of the De¬ 
partment which were brought to its attention. 

The Committee interviewed members of the staff 
individually, to obtain their opinions on their own 
work as related to that of the Department. The Com¬ 
mittee thus feels that it made a good survey of the De¬ 
partment’s activities. 

Attention is called to the fact that this Department 
is by no means the smallest in the Institute as it once 
was. Based on the number of enrolled students, the 
Department is now of medium size at the Institute. 

The Committee is glad to report to the Corporation 
that the Institute and the Department of Naval Ar¬ 
chitecture and Marine Engineering are very fortunate 
in having Vice Admiral Edward L. Cochrane, ’20, as 
head of the Department. He brings with him a rare 
administrative and engineering ability which will 
measurably increase the prestige of the Institute and 
the Department, and his plans for the future are most 
encouraging. 

TACKLING TECH 

T o supplement the annual Freshman Camp in ac¬ 
quainting new students with the Institute’s his¬ 
tory, objectives, and methods — and to remind 
the reader that M.I.T. is a place where formal techni¬ 
cal training is combined with cultural activities, sports, 
and recreation in developing high school graduates 
into mature, self-reliant individuals — the Institute 
has recently published a 90-page volume entitled, 
Tackling Tech. This handy 5M by 8 inch book, de¬ 
scribed as “a student guide to the Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology,” is useful to all to whom the In¬ 
stitute’s activities may be vague. It makes inviting 
reading with its informal style and delightful drawings 
by Henry B. Kane, ’24. 

In Tackling Tech the reader may learn of strange 
and wonderful things at the Institute. He is informed 
that the Institute offers more than 1,200 subjects of 
instruction, that a well-known professor of mathemat¬ 
ics formerly pitched for the Cincinnati Reds, that a 
professor of aeronautical engineering has won awards 
for his poetry, and that if the Institute had been built 
at its present location in 1775, students would have to 
reach their classrooms by rowboat. Although intended 
primarily for students, Tackling Tech recalls that the 
Alumni Placement Bureau annually handles 3,000 em¬ 
ployment cases, helping Alumni and industry find each 
other. There is a section on “The Boston Area,” and if 
the student overlooks the text on historical spots and 
museums, he quickly familiarizes himself with the list 
of girls’ schools given on pages 80 and 81. Finally, for 
those desiring more information about the Institute, 
Tackling Tech concludes with a list of references on 
the past, present, and even the future of M.I.T. 
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You can v 

reduce sere 

tolerances 


Are You Paying Too 
Much for Precision? 


Here is an instrument so advanced 
in accuracy and convenience that it 
opens new possibilities for optical 
projection comparison in parts inspection and 
tool and gage measurement. Developed by one 
of America’s most respected builders of scien¬ 
tific optical instruments, the AO Comparator 
offers many long-sought features. 

The basic AO Comparator speeds inspection of parts on the production 
line. For mounting on a bench, it is available without the portable base. 
For further information, write Dept. L128. 


Uniform Magnification Without Distortion 

for unequalled measuring accuracy. 

Greatly Increased Illumination 

valuable advantage at all magnifications. 

Coated Precision Optics 

for crisp definition, brilliant image contrast. 

Cool, Sturdy Lamphouse 

Forced ventilation throws heat down away from operator. 

Choice of Magnifications 

Objectives quickly interchangeable without adjustment. 

Mirror —Factory Positioned 

No adjustments needed. 

Bulb — High Intensity, Prefocused and Precentered, 

changed without adjustment. 

Light Weight Cast Aluminum 

Easily moved on retractable casters. 

Efficient Work Table 

Rapid fingertip focusing, with 4" vertical travel. 


American fp Optical 

COMPANY 

Scientific Instrument Division 

Buffalo 15, New York 


Manu/’acturm vf, the SPENCER jJcimtific JnAframmti 
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THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Concluded from page 20) 

Typographically Speaking 

P ushed off the first page of the Trend of Affairs by 
the recent action of the Corporation in voting new 
offices for Drs. Compton and Killian is the announce¬ 
ment of a change in printing facilities for The Review. 
Possibly many readers will already have observed the 
changes in typography, trim size, and layout which 
are reflected in this issue. With The Review complet¬ 
ing half a century of continuous publication, certain 
changes in this direction were due in the normal course 
of events, but those now in effect already represent 
the influence of co-operation between The Review 
and its new printer, E. L. Hildreth and Company, Inc., 
of Brattleboro, Vt. 

For almost a quarter of a century The Review has 
been printed at the Rumford Press in Concord, N.H. 
During this period The Review showed its greatest 
growth, not alone in size of issues, but in excellence of 
typography, layout, and editorial content, and it rose 
to an outstanding position in the field of alumni peri¬ 
odicals. It is a pleasant task to acknowledge the help¬ 
ful co-operation of members of the Rumford Press, 
not alone in Concord, but especially in Rumford’s 
Boston Office, which was often called into consulta¬ 


tion on production problems during this important 
period in The Review’s history. 

During the past quarter century, The Review’s ex¬ 
pansion was especially noticeable in the amount of 
composition to be set each month. At present the 
amount of copy to be set for Class and Club Notes 
alone is equivalent to that of a full-length novel, and 
the editorial copy for the rest of the issue runs to at 
least 20,000 words each month. In the same 25-year 
period, the Rumford Press, likewise, expanded its 
facilities in conformity with the trend of most maga¬ 
zines toward very long press runs and relatively little 
composition, as judged by operations of The Tech¬ 
nology Review. , 

It is not without regret that changed conditions in 
the postwar period made it desirable for The Review 
to seek a new printer; there is something pleasantly 
nostalgic about the slick 70-pound coated paper, fine 
half-tone reproductions, and close personal contact 
which characterized the production of The Review in 
earlier years. 

In the last analysis it is up to the reader to deter¬ 
mine the acceptance and welcome accorded to The 
Review when it enters his home or office each month. 
We shall strive, as always, to make the editorial con¬ 
tent of interest to Technology Alumni, and to maintain 
the quality set by our predecessors. In this task we 
are confident that we shall enjoy the wholehearted 
co-operation of E. L. Hildreth and Company, Inc., 
and we look forward to the same pleasant relations 
with this firm as have always marked our association 
with The Review’s printer. 
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ABERTHAW COMPANY 

Construction Managers 
1894 to 1948 


Now Building 


THE NEW SENIOR DORMITORY 

For 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Another example of Aberthaw master craftsmanship will be 
found at the M.I.T. SWIMMING POOL built in 1939. 

Aberthaw Company’s fifty four years of cumulative experi¬ 
ence gained in erecting College Buildings, Hospitals, Mill and 
other Industrial Buildings, Dams, Drydocks, etc. is at your 
service. 

Call or write to 

Aberthaw Company 

CONSTRUCTION MANAGERS 

80 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 



100 ENGINEERS, 

Doctors, Lawyers, Theologians, 
Businessmen 

Met at Buck Hill Falls this spring to seek the 
answer to such questions as: 

• How do you educate a man to he a better citizen? 

• How do you train an engineer to solve personal 
and social problems as intelligently as he does 
his professional problems? 

• What should be the goals and aims of profes¬ 
sional schools? 

• How can courses he taught to give students the 
desire and ability to continue to learn after 
graduation? 

You can read what these educators said about 
inter-professional problems in 

EDUCATION FOR 
PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

... a report of proceedings of the Inter-Profes¬ 
sions Conference on Education for Professional 
Responsibility, Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, 
April 12, 13,14, 1948. 

Published October 15 $3.00 220 pages 

CARNEGIE PRESS 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania 



Exacting 
Spedfications 


Modern machinery and 
efficient factory meth¬ 
ods, skilled workmen 
insure precision-made 
gears to the most ex¬ 
acting specifications. 
Individual production 
of each order. 

All metals and non- 
metallics. 

DIEFEND0RF GEAR 
CORPORATION 

Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
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GEARS 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

(Continued from page 36) 


dent and sickness, health insurance was obtained for 
each student during his period of stay in Cambridge. 
The facilities of the Medical Department and of the 
Homberg Infirmary were available to our visitors on 
the same basis as they are available to regular M.I.T. 
students. Service of the Medical Department was 
either gratis or covered by health insurance provided 
by the Foreign Student Summer Project, so that there 
was no cost to the foreign student for these facilities. 
All were given x-ray examinations upon their arrival, 
but as a group they were remarkably healthy through¬ 
out their stay in the United States. 

For the most part, the foreign students represented 
an unusually high caliber of individual. All of them 
were graduates of technical institutions or the equiva¬ 
lent; in addition there were many with considerable 
industrial experience. 

From an administrative point of view it was im¬ 
portant to register these students as listeners only and 
not to require them to study for credit. This made for 
greater freedom in the selection procedure, and for 
greater flexibility in their M.I.T. programs. Students 
in this project were not required to fulfill the prereq¬ 
uisites expected of a regular student but could regis¬ 
ter for any subject from which they might hope to 
benefit. Nevertheless, the summer session at M.I.T. 
presented a serious problem for them, since not all 
subjects on the graduate level were offered in the 
1948 summer session. The planners of the project were 
aware of this dilemma, but only in the summer were 
living accommodations available. 

Studies Taken 

A number of these graduate students took substi¬ 
tute subjects which often proved as valuable as the 
subjects originally selected. Some of them, for exam¬ 
ple, took courses in economics, business administra¬ 
tion, and production methods. In the latter case, they 
were exposed to American practices which often dif¬ 
fer from practices in Europe, but which were valuable 
for the very reason that such courses are not available 
in European engineering schools. Others took courses 
in the humanities or the social sciences. One Finnish 
student in architecture worked on the design and 
architectural details of the new Senior House; another 
electrical engineering student obtained valuable ex¬ 
perience with the differential analyzer and will have 
charge of the construction of such a calculating ma¬ 
chine for his own university. 

Through the generous interest of the Institute staff, 
several students were allowed to participate in re¬ 
search projects already under way. One worked on a 
problem in the flutter research laboratory of the De¬ 
partment of Aeronautical Engineering, and one helped 
in the building of a Van de Graaff generator. These 
students were all exceptionally good ones, well ad¬ 
vanced in their fields, and were in a position to make 
valuable contributions to their projects. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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9. Color 


T HE excellent dimensional stability and low temperature impact 
strength of Ethyl Cellulose successfully filled many rigid war-time 
requirements in injection molded parts. However, to meet peacetime 
requirements, higher rigidity and greatly improved finish had to be 
added to the above properties. Sandee, with the full cooperation of 
material suppliers, can now offer either high gloss or semi-gloss finish 
extrusions of excellent rigidity and dimensional stability. Rods, tubes, 
simple and complicated shapes in this excellent modern material can be 
extruded to meet your exacting requirements. If an extruded plastic 
can serve, by all means take advantage of our newly enlarged facilities 
and all the skill and experience of our plastic engineers. 






OUTSTANDING PROPERTIES 
OF SANDEE 
ETHYL CELLULOSE 


». Specific Gravity 


2. Tensile Strength —Excellent 


3. Impact (high A low temps) 

—Excellent 


ETHYL CELLULOSE 


4. Heat distortion — 170—185 


5. Rigidity 


6. Dimensional Stability 

—Very Good to Excellent 


7. Burning Rate 


8. Odor —None to very slight 


— Unlimited 


10. Finish —High Gloss if Desired 


SAlESm ^REPRESENTATIVES 


NCIPAI CITIES 



CLnJiQQ Manukactutinq Company 

5 0 5 0 FOSTER AVENUE • CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 


EXTRUDED PLASTICS*AND SPECIAL 
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R OGERS PEET Clothes are sold 
„ in our three New York stores, 
our Boston store, the Douglas Mac- 
Daid Shops in New Haven and 
Princeton...and also over our own 
name and label in well - known 
stores in many other cities. 

The continuing life-long demand 
of University Alumni who first be¬ 
gan wearing Rogers Peet Clothes 
at Eastern schools and colleges has 
contributed immeasurably to the 
nationwide prestige of our name. 


Stores selling Rogers Peet Clothes include: 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
McManus & Riley 

ATLANTA, GA. 
Parks-Chambers 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Henry Porter 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ed. Mellon Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
Carson Pirie Scott 

DALLAS, TEXAS 
Reynolds-Penland 

GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Vanstory 


HOUSTON.TEXAS 

Norton-Ditto 

LOS ANGELES. CAL. 
J. W. Robinson 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Beasley Bros. 
Jones, Ragland 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
McFarlin’s 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Famous-Barr 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
The White House 

SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Hotel Syracuse 
Men’s Shop 



Q/fflaAera o^y^ne 


In New York: Fifth Avenue at 41st Street 
Thirteenth Street at Broadway 
Warren Street at Broadway 
And in Boston : Tremont St. at Bromfield St. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

(Continued from page 64) 

It is difficult to give an accurate and concise out¬ 
line of the subjects which the foreign students took at 
the Institute. The table of professional fields and gen¬ 
eral subjects selected at M.I.T. by this group, and re¬ 
produced below, may be indicative of the range of 
interests represented by our summer guests. 

FOREIGN STUDENT SUMMER PROJECT 
TALLY BY COURSES 


Courge 

Number of Foreign 
Students Registered 

I — Civil Engineering 

8 

II — Mechanical Engineering 

9 

III — Metallurgy 

1 

IV-A — Architecture 

5 

V — Chemistry 

5 

VI — Electrical Engineering 

20 

VIII — Physics 

4 

X — Chemical Engineering 

3 

XII — Geology 

1 

XIII — Naval Architecture and Marine 
Engineering 

1 

XVI — Aeronautical Engineering 

5 

Total 

62 


By and large, students in electrical engineering 
were able to take courses in their own field and of 
their selection, since a reasonably extensive number 
of graduate courses were offered in this field. One 
electrical engineering student took courses in photo¬ 
elasticity and stress analysis. The same was true of 
most of the students in architecture. On the other 
hand, students in civil or mechanical engineering took 
some courses in economics and production. Students 
in chemistry and chemical engineering took some 
courses in their professional fields, but frequently 
found interesting courses in molecular structure, elec¬ 
tronics, and nuclear physics. A student in Naval Archi¬ 
tecture took related courses in machine tool labora¬ 
tory, gas turbines, internal combustion engines, dy¬ 
namics, and experimental stress analysis. The registra¬ 
tion, by departments, of the foreign students is given 
in the table of Foreign Student Summer Project Tally 
by Courses. 

A number of students enrolled in subjects in the 
Institute’s Division of Humanities and were very 
much impressed by these subjects, since in European 
technical schools no courses are given in the humani¬ 
ties or the social sciences. A considerable number of 
the group hold junior staff positions in technical uni¬ 
versities abroad, and it was this group which perhaps 
felt they had gained most from their studies at the 
Institute. They were all grateful for the opportunity 
to observe teaching methods different from their own, 
and a number have stated they intend making a formal 
report to their own institutions on M.I.T. methods, 
with recommendations for the adoption of many. 

The students themselves have felt that they learned 
in many ways aside from the formal classroom instruc¬ 
tion. They were all impressed with the Institute’s lab¬ 
oratories, where materials and equipment were in 
much greater supply than in their own laboratories, 
and they felt they had profited greatly by observing 
(Continued on page 68) 
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September 20* 

Date be P 

Subject. Rese a r ch ^products. 
probl eiaS a 
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This job specification was prepared for us by one of our group leaders seeking an 
assistant. We believe it a good, concise summary of requirements, both in our own 
operations in chemical engineering, mechanical engineering, biology, physics and 
chemistry, and in research laboratories generally. 



^frtfjur 20. Htttle, 3nc. 


Research, Engineering, Special Investigations 



WILLIAM D. NEUBERG CO., INC. 

i 7 

^/lemfca/b 'Q^^Kd 

GRAYBAR BUILDING 420 LEXINGTON AVE. 

NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 2-3324 

CABLE— "WIINEUBERG" 
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WINCHESTER BRICK COMPANY 1 

Manufacturers of 

f SAND-LIME BRICK CEMENT BRICK | 

Winchester, Mass. 
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Phillip H. Gallagher 

Gen. Manager and Treasurer 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

(Continued from page 66) 

experimental techniques. Many of them found our 
libraries particularly helpful and were eager to be 
brought up to date on literature not available in their 
own country. 

Nor did all of the benefits of the project accrue to 
our guests of the summer. A professor of international 
relations called this summer’s class the most interest¬ 
ing he had conducted because of the participation by 
foreign students. Our own student body benefited 
from contacts with Europeans, and a considerable 
amount of good will was developed on both sides of 
the Atlantic by the project. 

In spite of difficulties and complexities, and in spite 
of a very demanding, and a very worthwhile extracur¬ 
ricular program, the students of the project found it a 
very stimulating and enriching experience. One of the 
students from Greece, writing to the Administration 
of the Institute in appreciation of the project, has writ¬ 
ten in part: 

The whole project, as it is, is almost perfect. It is true 
that only a few courses were offered this summer but even 
if we did not find exacdy what we wanted, I am sure that 
the experience acquired as a whole is worthwhile. I think 
that it is more important to see the way problems are faced 
(Concluded on page 70) 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

(Concluded from page 68) 

in America than to learn a few things in the lectures. To 
that we must add the fact that we could never find in our 
countries laboratories as rich and as well equipped as 
those at M.I.T. 

In spite of some mistakes which have been made in 
this interesting program of international relations, we 
feel the project was sufficiently successful that, in one 
manner or another, it should be continued in the fu¬ 
ture. A program such as that outlined is a specialized 
one and could not hope to meet the needs of the 
15,000 or more students who come to the United States 
each year for regular courses of instruction in our uni¬ 
versities and colleges. Still, the experience of the 62 
European students who came to M.I.T. for a summer 
of study gives ample indication of the value of such a 
program to those who are fortunate enough to be able 
to take part in it. If our European guests benefited 
from this project so also did those members of the stu¬ 
dent body, Faculty, and staff who took part in the 
project in one way or another; there were benefits for 
those living on both sides of the Atlantic. 

It is the hope of those who came into close contact 
with the administration of this project that other col¬ 
leges and universities will he able to join in continuing 
the M.I.T. Fofeign Student Summer Project plan 
which has, as its major objective, the enrichment of 
international relations through better knowledge and 
understanding of students in different parts of the 
world. It is only through mutual trust and under¬ 
standing, to which this project made a very real con¬ 
tribution, that we may expect to look forward to the 
universal peace which the people of the world so much 
desire. 
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TECHNICAL PUBLISHING TODAY 

(Continued from, page 33) 

ing successful companies and individuals to put into 
book form for the benefit of society the details of their 
own experience records. One example is the three- 
volume series in sanitary engineering by the inter¬ 
nationally known firm of Metcalf and Eddy of Boston. 

The third type of operation is as follows: After 
World War I, an impressive result of co-operation be¬ 
tween large groups of scientists from many countries 
was published in four languages — the eight volumes 
of the International Critical Tables of Numerical Data, 
Physics, Chemistry, and Technology. Programs of this 
type show promise of becoming increasingly valuable 
as time goes forward. 

Just after the conclusion of World War II, an¬ 
nouncement was made of the 27-volume group of 
books to come out of wartime research at the M.l.T. 
Radiation Laboratory, in which 500 authors took part 
in preparation of manuscript material. Approximately 
half of these volumes have already appeared, and the 
remainder appear at the rate of more than one volume 
each month. The circulation of this impressive series 
of volumes has been double that which was initially 
estimated, and 45 per cent of sales are made in foreign 
countries. 

Nuclear Energy Series 

A climax in co-operative effort, and one that out¬ 
strips even the two series cited above, in international 
significance is the Manhattan Project Technical Sec¬ 
tion of the new National Nuclear Energy series which 
the Atomic Energy Commission recently announced 
for publication. The first volume, published in Sep¬ 
tember, describes the histopathological effects of ra¬ 
diation. These volumes will be of fundamental impor¬ 
tance in medicine, physics, agriculture, power, metal¬ 
lurgy, and many other fields. In all, it is expected that 
approximately 60 volumes will be made available for 
public distribution over the next two years. 

These volumes will cover declassifiable research 
and development results obtained at all major instal¬ 
lations of the Manhattan District, U.S. Army Engi¬ 
neers, and the Atomic Energy Commission, including 
the Argonne National Laboratory, Oak Ridge Na¬ 
tional Laboratory, Los Alarrfos Technical Laboratory, 
and many others. That part of this new knowledge 
which is not withheld for security reasons will become 
widely available to scientists through the National 
Nuclear Energy series. 

Unique in the nuclear energy project is the process 
of direct reproduction of manuscript which is pre¬ 
pared by typewriters that justify marginal lines of 
type that are identical with standard book page type, 
with results that are faster and slightly less expensive 
than normal. 

These are great projects: The technical book pub¬ 
lisher is proud to have a part in them. That it is pos¬ 
sible to publish work of first quality is his touchstone 
of real success; that the capitalistic system, in its vigor, 
can offer a solid economic base for such publications, 
underlies his present pride and his future hopes. 
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M. I. T. BUILDINGS 

(Concluded from page 30) 

Street in Cambridge. Plans for this unit have been 
completed, but lack of funds are, at present, holding 
up construction. 

The Department of Biology is now occupying rela¬ 
tively small quarters in Building 10, but the rapid 
growth of quantitative biology and its close associa¬ 
tion with developments in electrical engineering, nu¬ 
clear science, and mathematics make necessary a 
new building for the Department of Biology. The 
need for greatly enlarged facilities in biology is 
clearly recognized and funds are being sought for a 
new structure to be built east of the main group of 
academic buildings, and connected with Building 8. 

Plans have also been made for the construction of 
a laboratory for nuclear science and engineering to 
connect with Building 8 on the Institute lot. This 
building is urgently needed because of the vast im¬ 
portance which nuclear energy is expected to play 
in the health and general welfare of citizens in all 
parts of the world. 

Dignified club facilities with dining rooms, meet¬ 
ing rooms, lounges, and recreational rooms have 
been sought for the use of the Faculty for many 
years. A faculty club would represent a very much 
needed improvement in the vicinity of M.I.T. Such a 
club is projected and will be built as soon as funds 
become available. 

There is every reason for confidence that the facili¬ 
ties now under construction or projected will make 
as effective a contribution to the new era now unfold¬ 
ing for Technology as those described in this survey 
have been instrumental in shaping the Institute’s in¬ 
fluence and activities for the past 32 years. Never be¬ 
fore has the Institute’s prestige been higher and the 
outlook for the future is more than encouraging. But 
no amount of physical facilities can take the place of 
outstanding personnel. The success of the Institute’s 
future depends upon the quality of scholarly leader¬ 
ship of the Faculty, staff, and students who will use the 
physical facilities of Technology. It is gratifying to 
recognize that this subject has received the same care¬ 
ful consideration as has been devoted to improving 
physical facilities at M.I.T. 
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Accreditation Association was established about a year ago 
with Dr. Wada as its president. Beginning next year all the col¬ 
leges and universities here will be chartered under the new 
system which is familiar to you. 

Tokyo Institute of Technology was founded in 1929 by the 
government after its earlier existence as a trade school, and 
later technical school for nearly 50 years in all. At present 
T.I.T. is the only one of its kind in Japan, and it will be an 
institute of four-year courses beginning next year. We shall 
admit 300 first-year students, and in due time, we would like 
to have a graduate school. 

We have now reached the stage where we have to decide on 
proper distributions of the corps of instructors among science, 
engineering, architecture, and humanities. Until a few years 
ago we had only one professor each in mathematics and phys¬ 
ics. I shall be very happy if I could learn your opinion on 
desirable and necessary allocations of the staff among those 
various schools and divisions. The second problem of prime 
importance is how to maintain inspiring teaching members. 
Would you kindly teach us your procedures in appointing pro¬ 
fessors and others? In order to convey and transplant an M.I.T. 
spirit in Japan, I have written two books and several articles. 

For a long time I have been out of touch with M.I.T., which 
has been enjoying the golden age under your presidency. With 
much admiration I have been studying your President’s Reports. 
If I am not asking you too much, I should like to have your 
Reports since 1941, and other bulletins covering the period 
since 1938. Since last May I have been able to receive printed 
matter directly from the States. 

It gives me joy to mention that Harry C. Kelly, ’36, Deputy 
Chief of Scientific and Technical Section, E.S.S., GIIQ., has 
given so much of his time to the reorganization of Japanese 
science. His untiring work will be long remembered with our 
hearty gratitude. 

In the stupendous work of reconstruction of my country, I 
believe that Tokyo Institute of Technology must play a very 
important part, which is, however, accomplished only by your 
sympathetic guidance based on the experience, the wisdom, 
and the vast knowledge of the 18 years presidency of M.I.T. 

With my best wishes to you and your staff. 

Tokyo, Japan 
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The M. I. T. Alumni Fund 


The Endowed Institution 

—A Necessity 

In a recent article in the Atlantic, Laird Bell of Chicago, attorney, di¬ 
rector of corporations, college trustee, made a very convincing plea for 
the greater participation of corporations in financing our endowed edu¬ 
cational institutions. In his article he defined clearly the place of such 
independent institutions in the overall educational system. His words 
are well worth noting. 


“Well as the state institutions have defended their academic integrity so far, there can be 
little doubt that the privately endowed institutions are more secure in their freedom from 
political pressure. It is charged, mostly from the left, that capitalists exert a subtle pres¬ 
sure by their past munificence and the hope of more. But this is small stuff compared with 
the fear of endangering appropriations that must be received every year. At least rela¬ 
tively, the endowed institutions may be regarded as citadels of freedom from political 
domination. 

“There is no need to expand on the plight of the endowed institutions. Teachers must 
eat, like the rest of us, and their salaries will have to follow the cost-of-living curves. State 
pride can be counted on to enlarge university appropriations to meet growing costs. But 
endowment funds are not so elastic; rather their yield has been drastically cut down. Tui¬ 
tions cannot be raised indefinitely in competition with the state-supported schools, even 
if the colleges were prepared to disregard the bad social effect of excluding students of 
slender means. At best, mounting costs and falling income may well snuff out the en¬ 
dowed lamps of learning in the fairly near future unless substantial help is forthcoming 
from sources which can afford such help. 

“That such an outcome would be a disaster to the freedom which we cherish, and in 
which corporate enterprise has flourished, can hardly be questioned. Where the tradition 
of independence of learning has not been established, government has easily subjugated 
the universities to its purposes; witness Germany and Russia. Where the tradition is 
strong, government has respected it; witness Sweden. 

“There are also subtler results to be feared. Our own state institutions are not so free as 
the endowed to experiment and to pioneer in untried lines, or in lines which may in the 
first instance be looked at askance by the voters. Or it may be necessary, in order to get 
funds for serious projects, to submit to logrolling and set up courses demanded by pres¬ 
sure groups, such as the ology of beauticians in California, thereby at one stroke debasing 
higher education and dissipating the energies of administration over trivialities. A bril¬ 
liant project like the Nieman Fellowships at Harvard would be almost unthinkable but 
for private generosity; a state university would probably have had to set up one more 
school of journalism to grind out mediocre reporters for whom there are no jobs. 

“The possibility of dry rot and mediocrity settling down upon state-supported schools 
without the stimulus of competition from the freer schools must also be recognized. The 
effect of all these factors can be tested by imagining what it would be like if we had forty- 
eight state universities and no Harvard or Chicago or similar institution to set the pace; 
or by contemplating the extinction of the liberal arts colleges.” 
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Alumni and Officers in the News 


<mZ ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 


• Samuel Lewiton ’17 was elected state 
secretary of the Massachusetts Society of 
Professional Engineers. 

• William W. Wuhster T7, and Fred¬ 
erick Bigger, were appointed by Presi¬ 
dent Truman as members of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission. 

• John E. Burchard ’23 was elected a 


• Franklin W. Hobbs ’89 was awarded 
an honorary degree of doctor of textile 
science by the University of North Caro¬ 
lina. 

• Edwin Sutermeister ’99 was awarded 
an honorary degree of doctor of science by 
the University of Maine. 

• Ralph G. Hudson ’07 has received the 
James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Founda¬ 
tion award for notable contributions to 
engineering literature. 

• Carl S. Ell ’ll was presented the hon¬ 
orary degree of doctor of laws by Tufts 
College. 

• John D. Cochrane, Jr., ’23 received 


• Mentioned in class notes. 

C. Francis Allen ’72, June 6. 

Francis B. Chadwick ’73, April 2, 1943. 
John Cabot '75, May 12. 

Raphael M. Hosea ’79, April 13. 
William B. Revere ’81, May 21. 

Ernest D. Dorchester ’82, August 14, 
1947. 

Edward L. Rawson ’85, August 19.® 
Louis E. Reber ’85, May 12.® 

Charles A. Barton ’87, June 16.® 
Frederick A. Kendall ’87, July 9.® 
Joseph T. Whitney ’87, March 8, 1945. 
Manuel de Ajuria ’88, date unknown. 
Maurice du Pont ’88, in 1941. 

Walter H. Kilham ’89, September 11. 
Arthur N. Mansfield ’91, July 11.® 

J. Gifford Thompson ’91, August 19.® 
W. Spencer Hutchinson ’92, May 25. 
Wilbur F. Evans ’93, May 24.® 

Charles D. Heywood ’93, May 28.® 
Wallace C. Lambert ’93, May 29.® 
Harry N. Latey ’93, July 11.® 

Samuel H. Blake ’94, August 24. 
Preston H. Haskell ’94, in 1931. 
William H. Pratt ’94, May 29. 

John Boedeker ’95, January 12, 1946.® 
Francis C. Green ’95, August 17.® 
Francois E. Matthes ’95, June 21.® 
Charles E. Locke ’96, September 24.® 
George L. McElroy ’96, date unknown. 
James G. Melluish ’96, August 26.® 
Nathan H. Sanderson ’96, April 28.® 
Harry H. Smith ’96, May 24. 

Stanley A. Hooker ’97, in June.® 
Frederick D. Lambert '97, April 20.® 
Ralph E. Sawyer ’97, October 22, 1947.® 
Edward A. Sumner ’97, May 2. 


trustee of the Boston Museum of Science. 

• Bernard E. Proctor ’23 has been 
elected vice-president of the Institute of 
Food Technologists. 

• Robert M. Kimball ’33 has been ap¬ 
pointed associate director for administra¬ 
tion at the Los Alamos Scientific Labora¬ 
tory, Los Alamos, New Mexico. 

HONORS 2* 

the John Wesley Hyatt award for out¬ 
standing achievement in the plastics in¬ 
dustry. 

• Hunter Rouse ’29 is the 1948 recipi¬ 
ent of the George Westinghouse Award 
in Engineering Education, awarded by the 
American Society for Engineering Educa¬ 
tion, for distinguished contributions to 
the teaching of engineering students. 

• Robert F. Olwell ’40 won two 
awards in the 1948 furnishing and deco¬ 
rating contest sponsored by the Chicago 
Tribune. 

• Eduard H. Bullerjahn ’43 was 
awarded the Swedish King’s medal, the 

(9Z OBITUARY 2* 

N. Florence Treat ’98, December 13, 
1943. 

Clifford M. Balkam ’99, May 14. 
Frederick O. Clapp ’99, May 23. 
Herbert C. Greer ’99, August 5.® 
Harry M. Keys ’99, date unknown.® 
Walter G. Nowell ’99, May 6. 
Garabed G. Heghinian ’00, February 
19.® 

George M. Holbrook ’00, March 31.® 
Edmund H. Pitcher ’00, July 21.® 

LeRoy M. Backus ’01, June 18.® 

Harold A. Besse ’02, date unknown. 
Charles J. Bonnemort ’02, July 4.® 
Charles C. Stover ’02, July 27.® 
George W. Bateman ’03, April 13. 
Roger A. Burr ’03, July 19, 1945. 

L. Fred Myers ’03, October, 1947. 
Lucile E. Sargent ’03, in January. 
Alexander J. Scholtes ’03, July 22.® 
Lawrence H. Underwood ’03, June 26. 
Selby Haar ’04, September 5. 

Horace J. Macintire ’05, July 15. 
Russell Willson ’05, July 6. 

Charles W. Coffin ’07, January 14.® 

H. Ross Callaway ’08, July 28.® 

LeSeur T. Collins ’08, July 31.® 

Robert B. Jeffers ’09, June 3. 

Eugene G. Lueninc ’09, date unknown. 
John Mills ’09, June 14.® 

Walter F. Harvey ’12, March 27, 1947.® 
Dwight M. Wyman '12, July 18.® 

John Blatchford ’13, March 11. 

Boris Rapoport '13, May 4. 

Wallace Blanchard T6, July 19.® 
John R. Bradley ’16, May 3.® 
Leaverett Bradley ’16, August, 1947. 
Henry W. Hastings ’16, July, 1946. 
Richard E. Hefler T6, August 22.® 


• John L. Fuller ’35 was elected a trus¬ 
tee of Bates College. 

• James Lawrence, Jr., ’36 has been 
elected a trustee of Wellesley College. 

• Vincent L. McKusick ’47 has been 
named to the editorial board of the Har¬ 
vard Law Review, an honor reserved for 
high-ranking students. 


highest Swedish award for architectural 
achievement, for his model house featur¬ 
ing exchangeable interiors and concen¬ 
trated services. 

• Medal for Merits were presented on 
June 9 by General Courtney H. Hodges 
and Rear Admiral Morton L. Deyo to the 
following scientists and engineers: War¬ 
ren K. Lewis ’05, Edward L. Moreland 
’07, H. B. Richmond ’14, Brian P. 
O’Brien T9, Earl P. Stevenson T9, Ed¬ 
ward L. Bowles ’22, John E. Burchard 
’23, Hoyt C. Hottel ’24, Thomas K. 
Sherwood ’24, Samuel H. Caldwell 
’25, Bennett Archambault ’32, Ivan A. 
Getting ’33, and Horace S. Ford, staff. 


Alexander Martin, Jr., T6, April 19.® 
Elmer S. Tenney T7, January 24. 
Benjamin Carpenter T8, September 24, 
1947. 

Millard Knowlton T8, May 4. 
Thomas S. Derr T9, May 31.® 

Nobuo Yamamoto T9, date unknown. 
George Walmsley ’20, July 16. 

J. Henri Bayle ’21, April 14.® 

George Fordham ’21, October 4, 1941.® 
Thomas F. Hickey '21, June 16.® 

Harry R. Swanson ’21, July 24.® 
Albert J. Browning ’22, July 2.® 

Harry Diamond ’22, June 21.® 

Ralph M. Smith ’22, in 1942. 

Felipe E. Cadenas ’23, April 14. 

Tony L. Hannah ’25, April 30, 1947. 
Bessie Burpee '26, February 4. 

Mac Short ’26, August 13.® 

Ralph C. Stiefel, Jr., ’26, October, 1946. 
Reginald W. Bulkley ’27, date un¬ 
known.® 

Frank L. von Brecht ’27, February 8.® 
Louis P. L’Homme ’29, April 12. 

James A. Leighton ’30, in April. 

Samuel E. Lambert, Jr., ’32, September 
17. 

Arthur A. Pistilli ’33, May 17. 

Charles C. Wilson ’35, August 12. 
Kaisley Blake ’36, May 18. 

Frederick H. Sachs ’38, July 17. 

George W. Krebs ’39, September 20. 
Harry L. Bliss ’40, March 25. 

Nicholas Pickard ’40, September 20. 
Davis W. Beaumont ’42, August 25. 
Alexander Kann, Jr., ’44, September 14, 
1944. 

Ralph R. Scherer ’45, May 12. 
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News from the Clubs and Classes 


CLUB NOTES 


The M.l.T. Club of Cuba 

After two preliminary meetings held 
early in 1946, a group of Alumni in Cuba 
met on May 16, 1946, for the purpose of 
organizing a regular alumni club. At that 
meeting, Manuel A. Cadenas TO was elec¬ 
ted president of the Club and a simple 
form of constitution was adopted. It was 
also decided at that time to request 
official recognition of our organization by 
the Alumni Association. In April, 1947, 
the executive committee of the Alumni 
Association officially recognized the Club. 
Since then it has become increasingly 
active, having had several reunions in¬ 
cluding one in honor of Harold E. Lob- 
dell T7, Executive Vice-president of the 
Alumni Association, who visited Havana 
in November, 1947. Mr. Lobdell’s visit 
last year and the recent visits of William 
H. Carlisle, Jr., '28 and Allen Scattergood 
to Havana, as well as numerous visits of 
club members to Cambridge, have helped 
greatly in establishing close contact with 
the Institute. 

The third annual elections were held 
at the last meeting of the Club on May 28 
and Antonio H. Rodriguez ’21, who had 
succeeded Sr. Cadenas as president in 
May, 1947, was re-elected to that position. 
Also elected as officers of the Club were 
Miguel Amezaga ’24, Vice-president; An¬ 
tonio Badia ’43, Secretary; Angel Figue- 
redo ’47, Treasurer; and Victor Carmona 
’43 Committeeman. — Antonio F. Badia 
’43, Secretary, Badia and Company, 
Aguila 558, Havana, Cuba. 

The M.l.T. Alumni Association of 
India 

The annual meeting, held in Bombay on 
March 25, 26, and 27, started with a 
luncheon at the Taj Mahal Hotel; about 
40 members were in attendance with their 
wives. Amongst the guests invited and 
present were M. L. Dhanukar, Sheriff of 
Bombay; L. A. Bhatt of Messrs. Kilachand 
Devehand and Company; and Rasikal 
Chinoy of National Rayon Corporation. 
Kantilal H. Shah ’38, as secretary, read out 
briefly the activities of the Association: 
The total strength of members is now 100; 
there were eight new additions since the 
last annual session; at present there are 
14 students from India studying at M.l.T. 
From the registrar’s report, the Secretary 
was happy to announce the standard of 
these students is very high and satisfac¬ 
tory. There are many more Indian stu¬ 
dents who are anxious to take advanced 
courses of training at the Institute, but 
owing to limited admissions many are not 
able to avail themselves of the facilities. 
Mr. Shah also referred to his recent visit 
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to the States and gave his observations 
regarding the trend on which American 
machinery and capital goods industry was 
developing. His speech was followed by 
remarks from Mr. Dhanukar, Dr. Bhatt, 
and Mr. Chinoy. Later in the afternoon, at 
a meeting amongst members only, Ram 
Prasad ’22 spoke on “The Bombay Elec¬ 
tric Grid System,” and M. D. Parekh ’38 
gave a brief description of the rayon 
manufacturing process. On the following 
day, the members had an outing to Tansa 
Lake, about 70 miles northeast of Bom¬ 
bay, which is the main source of water 
supply to this city. The members again 
assembled for dinner on the 27th at the 
Cricket Club of India, with G. L. Mehta, 
President of the Indian Tariff Board, as 
chief guest. It was decided to form small 
committees to volunteer and prepare re¬ 
ports on problems which are now actively 
engaging the attention of the government 
authorities. For the selection of the prob¬ 
lems a committee was formed consisting 
of S. M. Dhanukar, A. H. Pandya ’31, 
M. D. Parekh ’38, Ram Prasad ’22, K. H. 
Shah ’38, and T. M. Shah ’29. It is ex- 
ected that the next convention will be 
eld at Delhi during the cold weather as 
the convention this year at Delhi was 
postponed because of abnormal conditions. 

Three resolutions were passed at the 
meeting on March 27 as follows; 1. “This 
meeting of the M.l.T. Alumni Association 
of India is deeply grieved at the brutal 
assassination of one of world’s greatest 
men and the father of the nation, Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi, who by his teachings and 
able guidance in all spheres of life has 
raised the moral standard of the masses 
and has enabled us to win our independ¬ 
ence within such a short time by non¬ 
violent methods.” 2. “This first meeting 
of the M.l.T. Alumni Association of India 
after the Independence Day places on 
records their sense of responsibility and 
duty to the Nation. This Association there¬ 
fore pledges to devote their attention to 
nation building activities particularly in 
the field of technical development.” 3. 
“This meeting of the M.l.T. Alumni As¬ 
sociation of India observes with concern 
the very little progress so far made by 
Government authorities in the urgent need 
for establishing at least one higher techni¬ 
cal institute on the lines of M.l.T. for the 
training of technical personnel required 
for the development of the country. After 
securing our independence this need has 
become all the more urgent and we there¬ 
fore request the Government to expedite 
the work of establishing such an institu¬ 
tion. We also volunteer to offer co-opera¬ 
tion in this work whenever required.” — 
Kantilal H. Shah ’38, Secretary, Vasant 
Industrial and Engineering Works, 470- 
71 W^orli Road, Bombay 18, India. 

M.l.T. Club of Milwaukee 

The Club concluded a very successful 
year with a most enjoyable picnic supper, 
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dance, and beach party at the Fox Point 
Beach Club on June 25. A few minutes 
were set aside during the festivities for a 
short business meeting. New officers for 
the coming year were elected as follows: 
President, Frank E. Briber, Jr., ’43; Treas¬ 
urer, William Mark ’43; and Secretary, 
Charles L. Sollenberger '44. Plans for the 
coming year were made at an executive 
committee meeting on August 25. A com¬ 
mittee was appointed to arrange the pro¬ 
grams for five or six meetings during the 
year. — Charles L. Sollenberger ’44, 
Secretary, 924 East Wells Street, Mil¬ 
waukee 2, Wise. 

The M.l.T. Club of the 

Philippines 

Through the combined action of Jose 
B. Cortes ’42 and Ramon A. Sevilla ’39 in 
having advance announcements printed 
in the Manila papers, a dinner meeting 
was held at the Selecta Restaurant in 
Manila on the evening of June 18; the 
first alumni gathering of the Manila group 
since the War. Our Club had been badly 
disrupted and this was in the nature of a 
re-organization meeting. 

The attendance of nineteen Alumni con¬ 
sisted of three Americans and sixteen 
Filipinos, as follows; Jose C. Es¬ 
pinosa ’22, Emilio del Prado '24, Feliciano 
T. Roque '25, Juan T. Villanueva ’26, Gre¬ 
gorio Y. Zara ’26, dean and vice-president 
of feati Institute of Technology; Manuel 
Liwanag ’27, Felix B. Padilla ’30, Cor¬ 
nelius Van S. Roosevelt ’38, grandson of 
the late President, Theodore Roosevelt; 
Antonio W. Diokno ’39, Tomas de los 
Reyes ’39, Ramon S. Sevilla ’39, Cesar H. 
Concio ’40, consultant architect of the 
University of the Philippines and member 
of the architect mission to the United 
States and South America; Rafael T. Sim- 
pao ’40, John P. Webber ’41, Jose B. Cor¬ 
tes ’42 of the Philippine weather bureau; 
Antonio C. Kayanan ’42, Luis H. Lim ’42, 
Miguel R. Unson ’42 and Gordon Hun- 
deby ’43. The reunion was marked with 
feelings of comradeship and joy, fond rec¬ 
ollections of old college days, and the for¬ 
mation of new friendships between the old 
members and the newcomers. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Jose E. Olivares ’26, Lieutenant 
Colonel, U.S.A., who was previously pres¬ 
ident of the Manila Club, could not be lo¬ 
cated. Miguel R. Unson ’42, Secretary, 
was present. Cesar H. Concio ’40 acted as 
presiding officer at the meeting and John 
P. Webber ’41 of the United States 
weather bureau mission in the Philippines 
was the guest speaker. Later in the eve¬ 
ning a committee of seven members, with 
Mr. Unson as chairman, was chosen to 
make plans for a general meeting of 
Alumni in Manila and nearby provinces 
to be held in the near future for the pur¬ 
pose of electing new officers. In the mean¬ 
time, the Club is carrying on with Cesar 






H. Concio ’40, 3d Floor, Samanillo Build¬ 
ing, Escolata, Manila, as acting president 
and Miguel R. Unson ’42, Glass Factory, 
San Miguel Brewery, Manila, as secretary. 
In his talk, Mr. Webber dealt particularly 
with rain-making experiments, with spe¬ 
cial application to the Philippines. He ex¬ 
plained the various factors which have to 
be considered before any attempt can be 
made to produce precipitation. — Miguel 
R. Unson ’42, Secretary, Glass Factory, 
San Miguel Brewery, Manila, P.I. 

The M.I.T. Club of Quebec 

The annual general meeting and dinner 
of the Club was held on May 11 at the Ritz 
Carlton Hotel, in Montreal. We had the 
pleasure of hearing the Right Honorable 
Clarence D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce in the Canadian Government, 
discuss the atomic energy plant of Chalk 
River, and peaceful uses of isotopes and 
radiation techniques. 

Preceding Mr. Howe’s talk, the minutes 
of the previous general meeting, the finan¬ 
cial report and the report of the executive 
committee for the year 1947-1948 were 
adopted as read. Florian Leroux ’45 and 
Thomas L. Brock ’38 were chosen as au¬ 
ditors of the club’s books. Nominations of 
Harold C. Pearson ’23 for president, and 
of Alexander D. Ross ’22 and Leon A. 
Fraikin ’31 for councilors, resulted in their 
election to these posts. The executive com¬ 
mittee of the Club for the year 1948-1949 
is composed as follows: President: Harold 
C. Pearson ’23; Vice-president: Paul Kel¬ 
logg ’ll; Secretary-Treasurer: Jacques 
Laurence ’40; Councilors: term expiring in 
1949, A. T. Eric Smith ’21 and Franpois 
P. Rousseau ’27; term expiring in 1950, 
Rene Simard ’28 and F. David Mathias 
’36; term expiring in 1951, Alexander D. 
Ross ’22 and Leon A. Fraikin ’31. 

Alumni attending the meeting, most of 
them with their wives, were: H. A. Audet 
’45, Q. R. Ball ’46, P. F. Beaudrv ’21, 
Thomas Bernier ’28, J. A. Campbell ’36, 
M. L. Carey ’23, H. S. Chandler ’08, Al¬ 
bert Cholette ’43, Aime Cousineau T6, 
L. J. T. Decary ’05, A. V. Dumas ’20, L. A. 
Fraikin ’31, F. J. Friedman '08, Augustin 
Frigon ’ll, Henri Gaudefroy ’34, Maurice 
Gerin ’21, E. N. Gougeon ’25, E. R. Ham¬ 
mond ’39, W. S. Hart ’00, Bernard Hetu 
’49, C. D. Howe ’07, S. J. Hungerford ’33, 
H. N. Karr ’34, Paul Kellogg ’ll, T. J. La- 
frentere ’ll, F. S. Lamoreux ’24, J. L. E. 
Langevin ’30, Rene Laplante ’30, Jacques 
Laurence ’40, F. G. Leroux ’45, D. E. 
MacNair ’50, G. K. Marshall ’41, J. C. R. 
Martin ’39, Huet Massue ’15, F. D. Ma¬ 
thias ’36, M. W. Maxwell ’23, A. N. Miller 
’39, Humphreys Milliken ’02, W. K. Non- 
nenman ’36, L. Mcl. OiTock ’32, W. J. 
Pead, Jr., ’ll, H. C. Pearson '23, J. R. Por- 
telance ’37, H. A. Rapelye ’08, J. M. Ray¬ 
mond ’34, E. C. Richardson ’07, C. A. 
Robb TO, A. D. Ross ’22, J. K. Ross ’40, 
Mrs. J. K. Ross ’40, F. P. Rousseau ’27, 
C. E. Rousseau ’25, J. J. Rowan ’36, H. H. 
Schwartz ’42, A. T. E. Smith ’21, R. S. 
Sproule '47, J. N. Stephenson ’09, and 
G. L. White ’23. — Jacques R. Laurence 
'40, Secretary, ficole Polytechnique, 1430 
St. Denis Street, Montreal 18, P.Q., Can¬ 
ada. 


M.I.T. Club of St. Louis 

Approximately 150 Alumni and guests 
gathered on July 24 for our annual picnic 
outing at the luxurious home overlooking 
the Missouri River of Francis Mesker ’27, 
and Mrs. Mesker. Afternoon activities in¬ 
cluded swimming, tennis, card playing, 
and reminiscing. Ample refreshments 
were provided. Following a barbecue, 
some 50 attendance prizes, donated by 
companies with which various local 
Alumni are associated, were awarded. The 
electric cable car, used to transport guests 
from the main house to the river and pool 
about 100 feet below, provided an inter¬ 
esting afternoon attraction for the guests. 
A showing of several sound movies 
brought the enjoyable afternoon and eve¬ 
ning to a close. The four winners of the St. 
Louis-area freshman scholarships and 
about 10 undergraduates now attending 
the Institute were present as guests of the 
Club. This was the only major social ac¬ 
tivity of the Club for the summer, but an¬ 
other large gathering is planned for the 
annual meeting in November. — Lau¬ 
rence P. Russe ’41, Secretary, 5247 West¬ 
minster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

M.I.T. Club of Schenectady 

The steering committee met at a lunch¬ 
eon September 13 to discuss plans for the 
coming year. It was decided to hold more 
evening meetings, which will permit a 
greater variety of social functions, as well 
as giving the out-of-town members an 
opportunity to be with us. It was also de-, 
cided to investigate the possibilities of 
club participation in some form of civic 
activity; the available openings for such 
work will be presented to the members at 
the October meeting. Our schedule, at 
present, is as follows: luncheon meetings 
in October, February, and May; evening 
meetings (with speakers) in November and 
January; a social evening in March; and 
an outing in the spring or early summer. 

Members of the steering committee for 
the year are Charlie Barrett ’34, Hal 
Chestnut ’39, Ivor Collins ’41, Leo Dee 
'35, Joe Quill ’41, Will Rodeman ’44, Rea 
Stanhouse ’41, and Ben Thom ’41. — The 
club scholarship drive, which was carried 
on during the summer, was very success¬ 
ful; more than $540 was collected, all by 
direct contribution. We plan to augment 
the Krueger fund with most of the money, 
perhaps leaving some with which to or¬ 
ganize a fund-raising event. — The club 
elections were also held during the sum¬ 
mer. Joe Quill stepped up from secretary 
to president, and Ivor Collins became sec¬ 
retary. To Hal Chestnut, our former presi¬ 
dent, now serving on the steering commit¬ 
tee we say many thanks. — Ivor W. Col¬ 
lins ’41, Secretary, General Electric Com¬ 
pany, Building 56—201, 1 River Road, 
Schenectady 5, N.Y. 

M.I.T. Club of Southern 

California 

Featured by the installation of new offi¬ 
cers, the Club held a dinner meeting June 
14, at Plummer Park, 7377 Santa Monica 
Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. The speaker 
of the evening was Henry A. Babcock ’12 
who has gained considerable prominence 
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by his bold and masterful plan for mass 
transportation in the Los Angeles area. So 
important was the meeting considered in 
the light of civic betterment that Fletcher 
Bowron, Mayor of Los Angeles, and the 
head of the city planning commission at¬ 
tended. Babcock’s plan would relegate all 
surface busses and cars to a district out¬ 
side of 75 square miles, including down¬ 
town Los Angeles, Beverly Hills, Pasa¬ 
dena, and adjacent areas. Helmut Geyer 
’26 was in charge of the meeting in place 
of our chairman, Phil Bates ’29, who was 
out of town. Hiram Beebe TO is the new 
secretary and George Cunningham ’27 is 
treasurer. Dues of $2.00 per year are being 
received and donations are accepted. A 
new section directory, or at least a sup¬ 
plement to the 1946 section directory is 
being planned, and there are now over 
$200 in the club treasury for expenses. 

Among the more than 60 present at the 
June meeting were the following: M. A. 
Abel ’41, W. H. Adams '03, R. L. Alder 
’37, J. M. Andreas ’37, H. A. Babcock T2, 
H. E. Beebe TO, T. W. Brockenbrougli 
’46, A. D. Carothers ’24, L. E. Clark ’25, 
R. W. Conant '23, H. E. Crossley ’47, F. G. 
Denison, Jr., ’40, Arthur Esner ’21, R. R. 
Favreau ’45, J. S. Gallagher T5, H. W. 
Geyer ’26, H. L. Golden ’38, J. D. Gold- 
son ’47, M. F. Graupner T2, L. C. Hamp¬ 
ton ’07, I. E. Hattis ’34, Rodman Jenkins 
’46, K. D. Kahn T5, Lawrence Kanters 
’36, J. L. Kaufman ’44, II. A. Kelty ’28, 
H. B. Leslie '38, A. M. Liff ’24, J. P. Liva- 
dary ’22, C. L. Maltby ’22, H. J. Mann 
’06, William Mellema T5, H. M. Morley 
’03, F. B. Morton T3, W. K. Overturf ’40 
and Mrs. Overturf, J. B. Pitkin ’37, F. M. 
Post ’21 and son, Harry Postal ’25, E. L. 
Schamikow ’24, M. J. Smith ’13, O. K. 
Smith ’40, R. B. Stringfield ’15, J. E. 
Whitman ’49, P. G. Whitman T3, D. D. 
Weir ’38, J. G. Zeitlen ’39. 

In the absence of President Bates ’29, 
H. W. Geyer ’26 presided at the luncheon 
on August 13 held in the Redwood Room 
of the Savoy Hotel. Sam Eslan '26, R. B. 
Stringfield T5, in charge of placements, 
and your Secretary were present to discuss 
the progress of the Club and its work con¬ 
cerning placements. Our guest was R. W. 
Clyne ’30 of American Steel Foundries of 
Chicago, who is in charge of placements 
for the M.I.T. Club of Chicago. The Chi¬ 
cago Club has a placement committee 
consisting of 10 men who are leaders in 
various industries. They have placed 75 
men in the past two and one-half years, 
accommodating men who wished to 
change their positions and men who came 
directly from the Institute. — Hiram E. 
Beebe TO, Secretary, 1847 North Wilcox 
Avenue, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

The M.I.T. Club of Netc York 

The annual banquet of the Club will be 
held at the Biltmore Hotel on December 
7, in honor of C. George Dandrow ’22, 
President of the Alumni Association. R. E. 
Wilson T6 will be toastmaster. L. B. Davis 
’22 is general chairman of the committee, 
and A. L. Bruneau, Jr., ’38 is in charge 
of ticket sales. More details will appear 
in the December issue. — William W. 
Quarles '24, Secretary, 330 West 42d 
Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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I have just learned of the passing of 
Louis Ehrhart Reber, a versatile man of 
great ability. I regret that my acquaint¬ 
ance with him was only by correspond¬ 
ence. He was born in Nittany, Pa., on 
February 27, 1858 and died at West 
Palm Beach, Fla., on May 12. Dean Re¬ 
ber graduated with honors from the Penn¬ 
sylvania State College from which he re¬ 
ceived the B.S., M.S., and D.Sc. degrees. 
He became an instructor in mathematics 
there and later took a postgraduate course 
at Technology in 1883-1884. He was dean 
of engineering at Pennsylvania State Col¬ 
lege from 1895 to 1907, then director, and 
later dean of the extension division of the 
University of Wisconsin, holding this post 
until he became dean emeritus in 1926. 
Early in his career in Wisconsin, Dean 
Reber became interested in the work of 
the late Dr. Hoyt E. Dearholt, which led 
to the organization of the Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association. An active mem¬ 
ber of that group of physicians and lay¬ 
men, he came in contact with able pro¬ 
fessional and public spirited men and 
women bending their energies toward the 
prevention and cure of this widespread 
disease. It was not until World War I 
that definite opportunities arose for the 
fulfillment of a program to bring univer¬ 
sity extension into the medical field. The 
scarcity of nurses, caused by the entrance 
of graduate nurses into government serv¬ 
ice, became a serious matter. Dean Reber 
and Dr. Dearholt suggested to the mem¬ 
bers of the state council of defense repre¬ 
senting the medical profession that a short 
course for the training of nurses be insti¬ 
tuted. This was done by the state and such 
women were designated as Health Aids. 

He was a commissioner for Pennsylva¬ 
nia at the Paris Exposition in 1889. At 
the Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 
1893, he was assistant executive commis¬ 
sioner in charge of mining and manufac¬ 
turing and also a member of the Jury of 
Awards. At the Louisiana Purchase Expo¬ 
sition in 1903, he was awarded a special 
gold medal for the best exhibit on state 
mining. During World War I, Dean Re¬ 
ber, on leave of absence from the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin, was made director of 
education and training in the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. After the Armistice he 
was appointed director of trade education 
and engineering for the American Ex¬ 
peditionary Force schools established 
throughout the Army in France. He took 
direct charge of the engineering college 
of the American Expeditionary Force Uni¬ 
versity at Beaune. The placing of Ameri¬ 
can Expeditionary Force engineering stu¬ 
dents in French and English universities 
and technical schools also came under 
Dean Reber’s supervision. The entire pro¬ 
gram was a great success and its organizer 
was made an officer of the French Acad¬ 
emy. He was the founder and first presi¬ 
dent of the National University Extension 
Association, charter member of the Society 
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for the Promotion of Engineering Educa¬ 
tion (now the American Society for Engi¬ 
neering Education), and a member of 
many engineering and educational socie¬ 
ties. 

The following is quoted from Technolo¬ 
gy’s War Record, a volume commemorat¬ 
ing the Institute’s role in World War I: 
“The Shipping Board was also obliged to 
develop an educational organization, and 
here again a Tech man was placed in 
charge. This man was Louis E. Reber ’85, 
whose work in connection with the educa¬ 
tional program of the American Expedi¬ 
tionary Forces has already been men¬ 
tioned. ... In August, 1917, Reber had 
become associate director, Public Reserve, 
United States Labor Department, being 
associated with Roger W. Babson, ’98, 
Professor D. R. Dewey, I. W. Litchfield, 
’85, Professor H. W. Tyler, ’84, and other 
Tech men. In April, 1918, he became di¬ 
rector of Education and Training for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. . . .” 
From this same publication, we quote the 
following, listed in the register of civilian 
records section: “Reber, L. E. (II) Assoc. 
Director, Public Reserve, U.S. Labor 
Dept., Aug. ’17-Mch. T8; Director, Edu¬ 
cation and Training, U.S. Shipping Bd., 
Emergency Fleet Corp., Apr. T8-15 Dec. 
’18; Director, Engineering and Trade Ed¬ 
ucation, Y.M.C.A. Army Educational 
Comm., France, Dec. ’18-July T9 (Edu¬ 
cational Comm, of Y.M.C.A., became 
Army Educational Corps, Apr. T9); Direc¬ 
tor, College of Engineering, A.E.F. Uni¬ 
versity at Beaunne, France. Decorated by 
French Govt, and made an Officer of the 
Academie.” 

The following is quoted from a news¬ 
paper clipping: “Edward Lincoln Raw- 
son [ II ] ’83, one of the best known archi¬ 
tects and mechanical engineers in Boston, 
died . . . [August 19]. Mr. Rawson was 
bom in Charlestown, Nov. 8, 1864, and his 
earliest education was in a private school 
in Norridgewock, Me. He graduated from 
Somerville High School and . . . Tech¬ 
nology. . . . For the next 63 years he led 
an extraordinarily busy life in his chosen 
career. He spent a year as a mechanical 
draftsman in the Rhode Island Locomo¬ 
tive Works, in Providence. The next four 
years were spent in Los Angeles as civil 
engineer and surveyor, and as assistant 
engineer in the construction of the San 
Diego Cable Railroad. He was back in 
Boston in 1890, and served as mechanical 
draftsman with the Thomson-Houston 
Company in Lynn, and the Edison Elec¬ 
tric Illuminating Company of Boston. He 
was assistant engineer in the construction 
of Battery Wharf and Edison Wharf in 
Boston. He spent three years as superin¬ 
tendent of construction for Winslow and 
Wetheral (later Winslow and Bigelow), 
supervising the steel structural work for 
more than 100 buildings in various parts 
of the country. For the past 40 years he 
conducted his own business as architect 
and engineer. After the fire on Long 
Wharf he rebuilt that wharf, as he did 
also Tudor Wharf in Charlestown, and 
supervised the piling and construction of 
seawalls, trusses, and foundations of many 
wharves in Boston. For many years he 
had been in charge of architectural con¬ 
struction of all the Boston Globe proper¬ 


ties, which included alterations and foun¬ 
dations for eight of the mammoth presses 
used in printing the Globe. For the New 
England Power Company he was in 
charge of constructing many buildings for 
the gas companies in North Adams, North¬ 
ampton, Milford, Leominster, and Glouces¬ 
ter. His home was at 72 Clyde Street, 
Newtonville. He is survived by his wife, 
the former Anna Merritt of Hingham.” He 
was a genial man and loyal to his Class. 
He attended all class meetings. — Arthur 
K. Hunt, Secretary, Longwood Towers, 
Brookline 46, Mass. 

• 1886 • 

The Secretary wishes to make a correc¬ 
tion of earlier ’86 Class Notes wherein 
James C. Duff was reported as recuperat¬ 
ing at the home of his son, Dr. Paul Duff. 
Duff informs me that Dr. Paul Duff is his 
nephew, not his son, and that he, James C., 
has never married. The Secretary apolo¬ 
gizes for the error and wonders if Mark 
Twain’s statement, “The crime resides in 
the intention,” would apply in this case. 
Perhaps our chalk-throwing alumnus once 
intended to become a benedict, in which 
case, according to Mark, he is married and 
doesn’t know it! A post card from Duff 
calls the Secretary’s attention to his new 
address, Hammond Hall, Gloucester, Mass. 
As he has been ill and living under the 
care of his nephew, it would seem that his 
health must be improved. 

A recent letter from John W. Killinger, 
Jr., in answer to a card directed to our 
classmate of the same name, states that 
his father (S.M.A. ’86), who had been ac¬ 
tive in his profession, notwithstanding his 
advanced age, was hit by an automobile 
last April as he was leaving a street car 
in San Francisco and received multiple 
injuries which required hospitalization for 
six weeks. Since then he has been with his 
son in Napa, Calif. The injuries included 
a concussion, broken collar bone, broken 
arm, and an eye injury. The son reports 
that his father is recovering and will write 
when he is able. 

No details from Clifford have come to 
hand yet. I suggest again that ’86 members 
urge him to open up, saying they would 
like to hear what he is doing. 

Your Secretary attended the annual 
meeting of the Alumni on June 12 and 
was the only representative of either 
M.I.T. or S.M.A. ’86. Of the earlier classes 
there were only two representatives at the 
luncheon in the court; one from ’82 and 
one from ’84. Only the ’84 man attended 
the evening banquet at the Hotel Statler, 
whi.h brings our Class very near the head 
of the list. The symposium on “Logistics 
of Peace” was fine both in respect to the 
attitude of the three speakers toward 
peace and in the treatment of the subjects. 
Your Secretary was careful with his stein 
and the contents. His row of steins now 
numbers seven, covering the years 1948, 
1947, 1946, 1942, 1940, 1939, 1938, and 
he hopes to include 1949 and 1950 be¬ 
fore turning his work over to secretary 
number three. 

Your Secretary has received a request 
from the Alumni office for information as 
to the address of Frederick W. Perkins. 
Our former Secretary, Arthur Robbins, has 
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his name on a card under date of 1914 
stating that Perkins’ mail was returned 
from 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Any member of ’86 who has any knowl¬ 
edge of his present whereabouts is re¬ 
quested to please communicate with me 
at Post Office Box 4, Island Creek, Mass. 

A short letter has been received from 
Ambrose Walker dated July 3 in answer 
to one from me asking for more details as 
to his recent activities. He is confining 
them to journeying from Massachusetts 
to Florida, spending his winters in the 
South and summers in New England. 
What he does in Florida and New Eng¬ 
land he leaves to our imagination. We 
would all like to know how our aged and 
venerable members occupy their time now 
that they are not in active business. 

The Secretary had a bad tumble the 
last of July that kept him inactive for sev¬ 
eral weeks. Osteopathic treatments and 
much resting have greatly improved him, 
and he can get about fairly comfortably 
once more. The doctor remarked that 
"old folks” should not stand on chairs and 
reach up to get boxes from high shelves! 

No word from Harry Clifford yet. Isn’t 
he the limit? — Arthur T. Chase, Secre¬ 
tary, Island Creek, Mass. 

• 1887 • 

We are in receipt of a letter from Mrs. 
Granger Whitney, of 8100 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich., who is a sub¬ 
scriber to The Review and scans our Class 
Notes together with news of the M.I.T. 
Club of Chicago. After his graduation, 
Granger was superintendent of blast fur¬ 
naces in South Chicago and also active in 
local society. The last thirty years of his 
life were spent in Detroit and at his Mich¬ 
igan apple orchard. — We expected George 
Sever at our 55th reunion in Plymouth as 
his home is in the adjoining town of Kings¬ 
ton. He did not come, however, so some 
of our group drove to his home. The house 
was closed and a neighbor told us that 
George was ill and had gone to a nursing 
home. This year we have heard from him 
at his home town of Kingston. His address 
is in care of Mrs. Dennings. — Reunions are 
generally held at five- or ten-year inter¬ 
vals and as our 60th last year was such 
a success no effort was made this year to 
plan for a 61st. Our President, Richard E. 
Schmidt, had to go to Wisconsin to attend 
the wedding of his only grandson, and 
Ames Carter s wife was laid up with a bro¬ 
ken ankle bone. Such alibis are reasonable 
so your Secretary was the only ’87 man to 
attend the interesting affairs in connection 
with the 1948 commencement. The trip 
from, and the return to Chicago are al¬ 
ways interesting at that time for one finds 
other M.I.T. men as very agreeable trav¬ 
eling companions, and conversation never 
lags. 

The death of Frederick Kendall was 
not unexpected as he had been in poor 
health for a long time and was so feeble 
when he attended our 60th reunion last 
year he could walk only when supported. 
His elder brother, Henry H. Kendall ’76, 
was a successful Boston architect and 
Fred worked in his office for several years 
before entering Technology. As one of the 
two-year special students, he was the old¬ 
est man in our Class. Although his hair 


was black there was a small streak of 
white over his forehead in sharp contrast 
with the rest. One of his classmates once 
said to him, “I can’t tell whether you are 
a young old man or an old young man.” 
In his latter years, during the administra¬ 
tion of President Hoover, Fred was librar¬ 
ian of the Department of State at Wash¬ 
ington. His last years were spent in re¬ 
tirement at the home of his relatives in 
Newton. He attended many of our recent 
reunions and was always a most compan¬ 
ionable friend. He passed away on July 9. 

We have notice from the Brooklyn Ea¬ 
gle of June 18 of the funeral of Charles A. 
Barton, II, retired vice-president of the 
Consolidated Edison Company. He was 
bom in London and came to the United 
States at the age of 11. His later career 
was entirely with electric light and power 
companies until the last consolidation took 
place. The newspaper article listed his age 
as 90 years old. This may be in error for 
he did not seem to be 29 years old at the 
time of our graduation. Surviving are his 
widow, Mabel Macdonald Barton; two 
sons, Donald R., and Dr. Charles R. Bar¬ 
ton; and a sister, Mrs. Minnie Jackson. — 
Lonsdale Green, Secretary, 5639 Ken¬ 
wood Avenue, Chicago 37, Ill. 

• 1888 • 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Great Chebeague Golf Club held on 
August 21, your Secretary was re-elected a 
director for the next year as well as clerk 
of the corporation. He has served in both 
positions for many years. — Bertrand R. 
T. Collins, Secretary, 291 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, N.J. 

• 1891 • 

Our classmate and friend, Arthur N. 
Mansfield, died at his home in Reading, 
Mass., on July 11. He was a loyal member 
of our Class and attended most of our re¬ 
unions and dinners, but was unable to at¬ 
tend this year because of illness. The fol¬ 
lowing is from the Reading Chronicle: “A 
native of Wakefield, he was educated in 
the schools of that town and graduated 
from M.I.T. ... He was with the Ameri¬ 
can Telephone Co. for about 20 years in 
New York and Boston, but he later went 
into the coal business and at the time of 
his retirement a few years ago was treas¬ 
urer and comptroller of Batchelder and 
Whittemore Coal Co. of Boston. He was 
active in civic affairs for a number of years 
and served terms on the School Board and 
the Board of Library Trustees. . . . He 
married in Reading, Frances Smith, who 
assed on a few years ago. He is survived 
y a brother, Stanley A. of Melrose High¬ 
lands.” 

We regret to report the death of J. Gif¬ 
ford Thompson who passed on August 19 
at a Worcester hospital. He had been ill 
for several years and confined to his 
apartment on Harvard Street in Brookline. 
He attended some of our reunions and 
dinners, but not recently. Harry Young 
and Ernest Tappan attended the funeral. 
He was born in Roxbury, Mass. Until the 
time of his parents’ death, he lived at 15 
Moreland Street, Roxbury, then for sev¬ 
eral years at the Hotel Warren. He gradu¬ 
ated from the Boston English High School, 
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and after leaving Technology, he went 
into business with his father who was 
senior partner of the publishing house of 
Thompson, Brown and Company. This 
firm went out of business sometime around 
1920. Giff retired and continued his hob¬ 
bies of photography, travel, lecturing, and 
so forth. He traveled extensively in Can¬ 
ada, Europe, South America, the West 
Indies, and took a trip around the world. 
He never married. His only living relative 
is a cousin, Mrs. Charles A. Clark, of New¬ 
ton Highlands, Mass. He was one of the 
founders of Phi Beta Epsilon in 1890. 

Walter Hopton wrote in September 
from Syracuse of his gradual slowing down 
in business and travel. The following is 
from his letter: Last month Lester Charles, 
his family, and I had a two-weeks vaca¬ 
tion at Webster Lake in Dorothy Johnson’s 
log cabins. It was most pleasant and rest¬ 
ful. I had not been there since 1939. Mrs. 
Aiken and Dan were there and added to 
the enjoyment. Dorothy is doing a fine 
job, with about 50 congenial guests from 
various states. She serves a variety of ex¬ 
cellent food. I think my son is going there 
again next year, taking me along 3 I am 
able to go.” [Secretary’s note: Lester 
Charles is Walter’s son, M.I.T. ’26, named 
for two ’91 men, Lester French and 
Charles Aiken. Dorothy Johnson is Charlie 
Aiken’s daughter who has an elaborate 
restaurant and log cabins on Webster 
Lake, near Franklin, N.H. ] 

A letter from Gorham Dana written in 
July reads in part as follows: “I am hav¬ 
ing a good summer here, and am feeling 
much better. I work in the garden each 
morning and rest in the afternoon. I bathe 
in the lake, but do not walk much. Dr. 
Denny next door is not well this summer 
and has to keep very quiet. I had a nice 
call from Frank Howard awhile ago. He 
was planning a trip to the Tennessee Val¬ 
ley Authority project this summer, but 
said it had been given up. He is a mem¬ 
ber of the state planning board and I am 
trying to persuade him that the proposed 
belt-line road around Boston should go 
through Park Drive and Audubon Circle 
with a width of four lanes instead of 
through Armory Playground and Hawes 
Street with a width of six lanes. The latter 
route would cross the railroad near the 
Longwood Station and would not be very 
desirable for Longwood Towers.” 

A letter of May 29 to Gorham Dana 
from Robert Ball in Cambridge, England, 
reads in part as follows: “You were in my 
thoughts on April 30. It is a credit to mu- 
class constitution that so many were able 
to attend, and I should have liked to swap 
yams with you all and hear the news. 
Harry Young as president is a good choice. 
I should like to have had a visit from How¬ 
ard. This town has not suffered yet from 
the planners but threatens any day to be 
a victim. There is very strong feeling here 
about interfering with the amenities of 
these old and picturesque places. You 
must not think I am opposed to opera¬ 
tions on a town, or vacant sites, when they 
are to replace ugliness or unsuitability to 
the age we live in, but the heavy hand of 
the planner has been ill-directed and it 
makes us cautious and critical. Your John 
Hancock settlement will no doubt be an 
ornament. What a great boon hot water 
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heating is! Would that we had it more 
generally. We have it in this house, but 
we have not discarded the open fire! Coke 
is the fuel. All articles and costs of ac¬ 
commodations, such as house rents, keep 
rising without a pause. When it will stop 
nobody knows. In foreign policy there is 
this to be said, ‘there is no policy.’ This 
appears to be a catalogue of complaints, 
but there are benefits which cancel them 
out, and for old people like my wife and 
me, we get along quite comfortably. 
Travel, both in England and across the 
channel, is beset with difficulties and re¬ 
strictions to avoid. Therefore, we stay at 
home or take our car to some resort on 
this Island. My daughter and family are 
still in Kenya and are enjoying that su¬ 
perb climate. My son-in-law is a civil en¬ 
gineer.” 

The Fiske family were much pleased to 
attend the wedding of their grandson, 
Donald Cass, to Marion Philbrook, both of 
Winchester, Mass., on August 29. This 
may be an old and frequent story to some 
of our classmates, but the first occur¬ 
rence for us. — Henry A. Fiske, Secretary, 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 260 West Ex¬ 
change Street, Providence, R.I. 

. 1892 • 

Harry Carlson was the commencement 
speaker at the graduation exercises of the 
Lowell Institute School on May 26. The 
Secretary regrets that he was unable to 
attend the exercises but is informed that 
Carlson gave an outstanding address. 
Carlson and the Secretary were the only 
representatives of the Class at the Alumni 
Banquet in June. Carlson also informs me 
that he saw Hall in his new home in 
Lanesville, Mass., which' is in a very at¬ 
tractive locality with a broad view across 
Ipswich Bay. 

Our Class President, George H. Ingra¬ 
ham, has a series of landscapes in water 
color and oil on exhibition in the Marble¬ 
head Arts Association at King Hooper 
Mansion from October 5 to October 30. 
The paintings include landscapes of New 
England, North Africa, Spain, and the 
Northwest. 

Channing Wells is the nominee for the 
job of Class Agent for the Alumni Fund 
to succeed Ralph Sweetser, who, after 
serving the Class for many years, was 
obliged to resign a year ago because of 
his health. We sincerely hope that Wells 
will be able to accept the position and a 
letter from a classmate addressed to him 
as Trustee, American Optical Company, 
Southbridge, Mass., will no doubt be help¬ 
ful in persuading him to accept. — 
Charles E. Fuller, Secretary, Post Of¬ 
fice Box 144, Wellesley 81, Mass. 

• 1893 • 

The 55th anniversary meeting of the 
Class of ’93 was held at the Country Club, 
Brookline, on June 11. Members of the 
Class present included: Jesse B. Baxter, 
Maurice B. Biscoe, Joshua B. Blair, Leon¬ 
ard B. Buchanan, John S. Codman, Her¬ 
bert N. Dawes, George B. Glidden, Ar¬ 
thur H. Jameson, Frederic H. Keyes, Wil¬ 
liam F. Lamb, Harry M. Latham, Edmund 
I. Leeds, Edward Page, Edward S. Page, 
Cecil E. Paine, Arthur S. Pevear, Arthur 
A. Shurcliff, Charles M. Spofford, Charles 
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M. Taylor, John F. Tomfohrde, Augustus 
B. Wadsworth, and William C. Whiston. 

We had hoped to have Dr. Compton 
with us again this year but his dinner for 
the Honorary Secretaries of the Alumni 
Association, scheduled for the same date, 
prevented his being with us. A brief busi¬ 
ness meeting was held immediately fol¬ 
lowing a delicious semibuffet luncheon. 
Pursuant to the recommendations of a 
carefully selected nominating committee, 
all of our class officers were unanimously 
re-elected for the ensuing year. As our 
guest and after-dinner speaker we were 
very fortunate in having with us Clark 
Goodman ’40, Associate Professor of Phys¬ 
ics at the Institute. His personal contact 
with scientific research in the field of nu¬ 
clear science qualified him to speak with 
authority on this timely subject. With the 
aid of specially prepared charts and lan¬ 
tern slides, he reviewed the discoveries 
and practical application of the knowledge 
obtained in this field during the time since 
our graduation in 1893. 

A letter dated June 10 addressed to 
the Secretary from Rigby Wason, High- 
field, Totland Bay, Isle of Wight, and 
received too late for presentation at our 
reunion reads as follows: “The notice of 
our 55th reunion has just reached me and 
I will be thinking of you all tomorrow. 
The government requisitioned my town 
house from me in 1944, and out I had to 
turn neck and crop, in a hurry, and they 
are still in possession. I had to sell many 
of my treasured possessions at a great loss, 
but that was just the rub of the green. I 
had no room for them all here at our 
country place, and putting them into stor¬ 
age would have just meant ruination in a 
damp climate, and an unheated ware¬ 
house. But the point is not how much 
better off we might all be, but how much 
worse. We had a narrow squeak and Provi¬ 
dence protected us in sending your great 
country to our aid. ...” 

During the summer the following in¬ 
teresting information was received regard¬ 
ing the business and technical activities 
of our classmate, Toros Torossian, in Iran. 
His work during the periods of 1899 to 
1907 and 1934 to 1939 included the 
building of highways, and a portion of 
the Transiranian Railway. He also served 
as personal engineer to the Shah, director 
of a building company, and consulting 
engineer. Various articles of his dealing 
with construction in Iran have been pub¬ 
lished in London Engineering and other 
technical magazines. He has prepared a 
book of about 75,000 words dealing with 
the agricultural resources, mineral wealth, 
and the industrial possibilities of Iran — 
for which he is seeking a publisher. 

Wallace C. Lambert passed away at his 
home in Gleasondale on May 29, having 
reached the age of 79 years the day before. 
Bom in Lowell he had made his home in 
Stow for 46 years, where he was a well- 
known orchardist, and a member of the 
Unitarian Church. He graduated from the 
Institute with the degree of bachelor of 
science in Civil Engineering and was a 
member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. He is survived by his wife, 
Martha (Bowles), three sons, eleven grand¬ 
children, four great grandchildren and a 
brother, Dr. John H. Lambert of Lowell. 
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A daughter, the late Mrs. Hester Emerson, 
passed away last June. 

Private funeral services for Charles D. 
Hey wood, who died in Holyoke May 28, 
at the age of 77 years, were held at his 
home on May 30. A graduate of Phillips 
Exeter Academy, he entered the Institute 
with our Class and took the Course in 
Mechanical Engineering. He was a former 
president of the Holyoke Machine Com¬ 
pany, treasurer of the Walsh Boiler Works, 
and trustee of the Holyoke Savings Bank 
for 40 years. He was a member of tbe Wil¬ 
liam Whiting Lodge of Masons, and is 
survived by his wife, the former Julia Fay, 
a daughter, and three sisters. 

Wilbur Forbes Evans, bom in Spring- 
field, Mass., December 2, 1869, died at 
his home in Waban, Mass., on May 24. 
He entered the Institute with our Class, 
but during the sophomore year transferred 
to Cornell where he graduated with a 
degree in mechanical engineering in 1893. 
He founded the Electric Maintenance 
Company of Boston, February 16, 1898, 
and was vice-president of the company at 
the time of his death, having retired as 
president in 1933. 

Harold Anthony Richmond, bom in 
Brooklyn, New York, January 3, 1871, 
died April 8, in Niagara Falls, New York. 
He joined our Class in our junior year 
having previously studied at the Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, from 
1888 to 1890. Following graduation he 
was employed as draughtsman by George 
F. Simmonds, at Fitchburg, Mass., on the 
development of a new type of ball bearing 
for the axles of carriages and street cars. 
Within a year Henry M. Whitney bought 
the business and moved it to Boston. 
Richmond was then made successively 
superintendent, treasurer, and manager 
of the Ball Bearing Company which de¬ 
signed and sold the first ball bearings used 
on machine tools and screw propellers. In 
1897 he bought from A. B. Smith (at that 
time director of the Technology machine 
shop on Garrison Street) an embryo grind¬ 
ing wheel company, and spent the next 
20 years developing the business in Provi¬ 
dence, R.I. During this time he became 
vice-president and director of the Uni¬ 
versal Grinding Machine Company, and 
secretary of the Richmond Land Com¬ 
pany. In 1915 he helped to organize the 
General Abrasives Company of Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. He had been actively inter¬ 
ested in this company since 1923, and was 
chairman of the board at the time of his 
death. 

He had been president of the American 
Emery Wheel Company of Providence; 
treasurer of the Lionite Abrasives, Ltd.; 
treasurer of the Crouch Mining Company; 
and president and general manager of the 
Warner Mining Company of Georgia. 
Richmond had patented processes for the 
manufacture of artificial corundum and 
written various articles for the technical 
press on ball bearings and abrasives. At 
Sheffield he was a member of the Delta 
Phi Fraternity and editor of the Yale 
Courant. Here at the Institute he was a 
member of the Hammer and Tongs and 
K.O.S. societies, and served on the edi¬ 
torial board of The Tech. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, University Club of Providence, 



Niagara Club and Niagara Falls Country 
Club. In 1909 he traveled extensively in 
Europe. His recreations were fanning and 
golf. By his first wife Evelyn L. Kimball, 
whom he married in April, 1895, he had a 
daughter, Margaret, and by his second 
marriage to Mary C. Strasburg in 1923, he 
had two sons, and at the time of our 50th 
anniversary reunion he reported three 
grandchildren. 

Immediately following the death of 
Harry Nelson Latey at his home in New 
York City on July 11, the Board of Trans¬ 
portation of the city of New York released 
the following statement covering his ac¬ 
tivity since graduating from the Institute: 
"Mr. Latey was bom in Omaha, Nebraska, 
October 14, 1870. He attended the Smith 
Academy in St. Louis and was graduated 
by the academy in 1889. Thereafter, he 
attended . . . Technology and graduated 
. . . with a degree of Bachelor of Science 
in electrical engineering. Mr. Latey’s 
electrical career began with the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany in Pittsburgh in 1893. Five years 
later, he became the Assistant Engineer 
of the Manhattan Elevated Railway Com¬ 
pany in New York and was in charge of 
the electrification of New York’s old 
steam-powered lines. When the Inter¬ 
borough Rapid Transit Company started 
to make its plans for the first subway 44 
years ago, Mr. Latey was the Electrical 
Engineer of both subway and elevated 
systems. From 1906 to 1912, he ventured 
into private business as a senior partner 
in the firm of Latey and Slater, railroad 
engineers and constructors. Subsequently, 
he was a Special Engineer in charge of 
sales and engineering for the General 
Electric Company and for a time there¬ 
after was the Electrical Engineer for B. F. 
Wood, Inc. Mr. Latey came to the State 
Transit Commission in 1920 as the Elec¬ 
trical Engineer in charge of the Equip¬ 
ment Division. He was a consultant on the 
electrical equipment of the Hudson and 
Manhattan Tubes and the Williamsburg 
Bridge. When the Board of Transporta¬ 
tion absorbed the Transit Commission in 
1924, Mr. Latey became Chief Engineer 
of the Division of Equipment and Opera¬ 
tion. 

“In 1942, when Chairman John H. 
Delaney of the Board of Transportation 
requested the New York City Retirement 
System to continue Mr. Latey in service 
at the age of 72, Chairman Delaney wrote 
to the Board of Estimate, ‘His services are 
as nearly indispensable at this time as any 
person’s services can be indispensable. He 
is in good health and vigorous in all of his 
faculties. Mr. Latey has been in close con¬ 
tact with rapid transit developments of 
this City since 1898, practically the begin¬ 
ning of electrical operation. He was the 
first electrical engineer of the Interbor¬ 
ough Rapid Transit Company and has 
been responsible for much of the develop¬ 
ment in rapid transit equipment. For the 
IND Subway System alone, he has pre¬ 
pared and supervised contracts amounting 
to $125,000,000. The Board of Transpor¬ 
tation is of the opinion that in view of the 
importance of the work indicated above, 
an engineer of his ability and experience 
is essential.’ ... He was a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers; a 


Fellow of the American Institute of Elec¬ 
trical Engineers; a member of the Railroad 
Club, Engineers Club, and Phi Gamma 
Delta Fraternity.” — Frederic H. Keyes, 
Secretary, Room 5-213, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge 39, Mass. Georce B. Glidden, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, 511 Tremont Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 

• 1895 • 

Francois Emile Matthes died June 21, 
aged 74, at his home in El Cerrito, near 
Berkeley, Calif., to which he had retired 
about a year ago after 51 years of service 
with the United States Geological Survey, 
first as a topographer, later as a geologist. 
He was by nature a scientist. He took a 
postgraduate course in geology from 1904 
to 1905 at Harvard, ana while there lec¬ 
tured as an Austin Teaching Fellow. 
During the last 10 years he had become 
an internationally recognized authority on 
glaciers. Early in his career, because of his 
painstakingly beautiful and accurate map 
making he was assigned to map the Big 
Horn Mountains in Wyoming. His knack 
of depicting in the shape of the contour 
lines the characteristics of the geological 
formations, together with the sculptured 
relief left by glacial action, caused Direc¬ 
tor Walcott of the Geological Survey to 
assign to him the mapping of Glacier Na¬ 
tional Park, 1900-1901; the Grand Can¬ 
yon of Colorado River, 1902-1904; the 
Yosemite Valley, 1905-1908; and Mount 
Rainier National Park, 1910-1911. He 
next was assigned to make geological 
studies of the Yosemite and Sequoia Na¬ 
tional Parks; also of areas in Nevada, 
California, and the Central Mississippi 
Valley, 1913-1919. In 1906, following the 
San Francisco earthquake, he made field 
studies for the State Earthquake Investi¬ 
gation Commission of California. In 1936 
he discovered that a primeval race had 
lived in the Sequoia giant stone basin. 

Francois is survived by his wife, Edith 
Lovell Coyle Matthes. They had no chil¬ 
dren, but Francois was fond of boys and 
early became a scout master and later was 
active on the scout council. On two occa¬ 
sions he was selected to lead a group of 
Eagle Scouts on a complimentary tour of 
the West. For his work with the Boy 
Scouts he was awarded the Silver Beaver 
in 1931. For his work on the glacial history 
of Yosemite Valley he was awarded the 
Chevalier Order of King Leopold II 
(Belgium) in 1920. In 1947 the University 
of California conferred on him the honor¬ 
ary LL.D. degree. During both World 
Wars he served the Army and the Air 
Forces in connection with geological, 
water supply, and meteorological prob¬ 
lems, which required him to postpone his 
retirement for three years after passing 
the age of 70. Francois was a prolific 
writer, and only his outstanding works 
can be mentioned here: “Glacial Sculpture 
of the Big Horn Mountains, Wyo.,” pub¬ 
lished in 1900; “Mount Rainier and its 
Glaciers,” published in 1914; “Geologic 
History of Mount Whitney,” 1937; and 
"Geologic History of the Yosemite Val¬ 
ley,” 1930. The last named book and his 
topographic quadrangles of the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado River stand as 
monuments to his remarkable gift of 
striving for perfection in the execution of 
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his labors. Francois became a member of 
the Belgium League of Honor in 1919; 
he was a member of the American Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science and 
of the Washington Academy of Sciences. 
The latter he served as vice-president 
in 1933. He was a member of the As¬ 
sociation of American Geographers, and of 
the Geological Society of Washington, and 
was president of both organizations in 
1933 and 1932 respectively: he was a life 
member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers; member of the Ameri¬ 
can Geophysical Union since 1931; 
member of the British Glaciological So¬ 
ciety, and of the International Commission 
of Snow, which latter he served as secre¬ 
tary for many years and up to the time of 
his death. He belonged to the American 
Alpine Club, the Sierra Club, the Appa¬ 
lachian Mountain Club, the French Alpine 
Club and was an honorary member of the 
Mazamas. The years have finally brought 
to the Class of 1895 the loss of one of its 
illustrious and beloved twins. 

Sid Clapp writes from Kingston, N.Y., 
that he and Mrs. Clapp have not been in 
the best of health during their winter stay 
in Miami, Fla., but since their return to 
New York State their health is better. 

James H. Wright, IV, passed away on 
March 20. Wright was with our Class for 
three years. After leaving Technology he 
was draughtsman with Walter J. Paine of 
Boston, and subsequently with Winslow 
and Wetherell. In 1898 he went to Paris 
and entered the atelier of Victor Laloux, 
where he studied for two years, traveling 
at times in France, England, Germany, 
and Italy. In 1900 he returned to America 
to the firm of Shepley, Rutan and Cool- 
idge, until going into business for himself. 
His office was at 88 Tremont Street, Bos¬ 
ton, until the time of his death. We 
learned recently, through the Alumni As¬ 
sociation, of the death of DeNise Burk- 
halter on December 13, 1946, and of 
John Boedecker, Captain, United States 
Coast Guard, on January 12, 1946. Burk- 
halter had been in poor health for years 
from the effects of World War I. Johnny 
Boedecker was fond of the sea, and joined 
the United States Coast Guard in 1898 
and finally rose to the rank of captain. He 
was not a letter writer and, consequently, 
we knew little of his doings. We recently 
learned of the passing of Francis Cushing 
Green, XI, at his home 504 Whittier 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., on Au¬ 
gust 17. In 1897 Green went to Nicaragua, 
Central America, as assistant engineer 
with the Nicaragua Canal Commission; in 
1898 he became general superintendent, 
and later general manager of Consoli¬ 
dated Car Company where he served for 
about 10 years. Finally, he was associated 
with the Philadelphia City Planning Com¬ 
mission. During his many business con¬ 
nections he always was interested in im¬ 
proving the conditions of many laboring 
men. Leaving Philadelphia, he returned 
to Washington where he was bom. 

It is indicative of passing years when 
only two lads of ’95 attended the 1948 
Alumni Dinner. However, Alden and 
Yoder had a good time looking over a few 
oldsters, and appraising the inspiration of 
the younger set. Dickerman, still living in 
Charlottesville, Va., is fully occupied with 
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his family and his estate. Last winter he 
and Mrs. Dickerman took a trip to Florida 
and the report of his experiences was re¬ 
ceived by your Secretary in late January. 
The report is an epic. Nothing is missed, 
including gas and oil consumption, miles 
covered, costs, places visited and recorded 
temperatures — typical of Technology 
training for facts. Any tourist would be 
interested to have a copy for general use 
and guidance. One thing sure, his letters 
are an inspiration but, unfortunately, can¬ 
not be passed around for general con¬ 
sumption. Your Secretary regrets the delay 
in reporting this event. Some of us are 
familiar with the humanitarian interests of 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., yet it is gratifying to 
tell the Class that Sloan and Charles F. 
Kettering, of General Motors, have erected 
a tremendous new research laboratory and 
clinic in New York to lend their weight 
to the task of fighting the disease of can¬ 
cer. — Luther K. Yoder, Secretary, 69 
Pleasant Street, Ayer, Mass. 

• 1896 • 

It is with deep regret that your Assistant 
Secretary reports the death on September 
24 of Charlie Locke, whose condition 
after a second operation this summer be¬ 
came progressively worse, in spite of the 
care which he received in the Infirmary. 
Funeral services were held on September 
27, at 1:00 p.m. at the Leyden Congre¬ 
gational Church, 1835 Beacon Street, 
Brookline. The following members of our 
Class acted as honorary pallbearers: H. S. 
Baldwin, F. W. Damon, R. A. Davis, 
J. M. Driscoll, Miss H. L. Gates, H. G. 
Grush, H. R. Hedge, G. S. Hewins, P. B. 
Howard, E. C. Jacobs, H. C. Lythgoe, 

E. S. Mansfield, J. E. Owens, M. E. 
Pierce, E. H. Robinson, J. A. Rockwell, 

F. T. Rundlet, and C. W. Tucker. Your 
Assistant Secretary also represented the 
Class at the interment at Rye, N.H. 
Charlie’s death occurred after these notes 
were submitted for publication; further 
details will be given next month. 

The Class was well represented on 
Alumni Day, June 12, by Fred Damon, 
Bob and Mrs. Davis, Helen Chamberlain 
Dodd, Jim Driscoll, Hattie Gates, Henry 
Grush, P. B. Howard, Paul Litchfield, 
Charlie Locke, John Rockwell, Sam 
Smetters, Charlie and Mrs. Tucker, and 
Con Young, who were present at either 
the noonday open-air luncheon or the 
evening banquet, or both. The July issue 
of The Review carried an item of interest 
to the Class, which occurred on Alumni 
Day, as follows: “At 11:00 a.m., a new 
athletic cage, recently erected on the 
athletic field adjacent to the Briggs Field 
House, and west of Massachusetts Avenue 
was dedicated. The new cage, which will 
serve as an indoor athletic field for M.I.T. 
students, was named the Rockwell Cage 
in honor of Dr. John A. Rockwell, ’96, 
who has been closely associated with 
athletic activities at the Institute for 50 
years. The dedication address was made 
by President Compton, with response by 
Dr. Rockwell.” 

The Secretary received a card from 
Bakenhus in Havana dated June 30, say¬ 
ing that for his vacation trip he was going 
on from there to Cristobal, Puerto Barrios 
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and Guatemala, all new to him except 
Panama. — Fred Damon attended the 
American Leather Chemists' convention at 
Bretton Woods June 16 to June 20. While 
there Fred won the senior’s silver cup for 
low net with a 76. This contest was for 
members over 50 with deductions based 
on one point for each year over 50. Fred 
and John Rockwell, among others, enjoyed 
some fishing on Lake Ontario, at Hender¬ 
son Harbor, which is the beginning of the 
Thousand Islands. On the return trip, 
while trying to make a connection in 
Albany for another member of the fishing 
partv Fred was picked up for speeding, 
and his polite acceptance of all questions 
with “Yes Sir,” was quite outstanding in 
our memory. However, he had no other 
count against him and got off for ten 
dollars and the loss of time. 

Jim Driscoll reports that he attended the 
commodore’s dinner of the Plymouth 
Yacht Club on September 6, and found 
Henry Hedge there also. Walter James has 
sold his home in Waltham and moved to 
Topsfield about September 1, where his 
address is Boxford Road, Topsfield, Mass. 
Walter and Mrs. James found their house 
in Waltham too big for their small family, 
so bought a small house a short distance 
from their daughter’s home and expect to 
enjoy it and find it more convenient in 
many ways. Jacobs writes that they had a 
comfortable summer, though very dry, and 
he has had to spade his lawn up and is 
now busy trying to get a new crop of grass 
started, which means daily watering. He 
has been so busy writing a bulletin on the 
geology of the region that his boat has laid 
at anchor for weeks at a time. 

Norman Rutherford was married July 
14, in Australia, to Mary Stewart Thom¬ 
son. Norman reports that she is a very 
charming Scottish widow over twenty 
years his junior, and he is taking on a new 
lease of life. His health has improved very 
much since he returned to Australia and 
he is looking forward to at least ten years 
of quiet and happiness. Thomas McGlynn 
is now retired and lives on Atlantic Boule¬ 
vard, Fall River. His post office address is 
Box 2331, Fall River, Mass. The house 
is delightfully located and an ideal place 
for a philosopher to live. Henry Sherman 
is now living at 20 Manthome Road, West 
Roxbury 32, Mass. Lloyd Wayne wrote 
on August 26 that he was just about to 
leave on a trip of five weeks to Seattle, Los 
Angeles, and New Orleans, going first to 
Chicago to stop off with friends a day or 
two, then to Milwaukee, where he has two 
nephews. He expects to spend five days at 
the Telephone Pioneers’ Assembly at San 
Francisco and then divide some five days 
with two nieces in Los Angeles and Taft 
Junior College, finally ending up with 
some cousins in New Orleans and St. 
Louis respectively. He expects to be back 
in Indianapolis by October 7. Lloyd also 
reported that Billy Andrew now lives at 
2499 Acacia Drive, Concord, Calif. 

Con Young has been having a good 
summer on the Cape. He and Abby plan 
to leave October 18 or October 20 for their 
winter stay in Florida, where their address 
will be care of Herman V. vonHolst, 
Floresta, Boca Raton, Fla., from Novem¬ 
ber 1, 1948, to May 1, 1949. 

We regret to report the loss of two 
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members of our Class. James G. Melluish 
passed away in Albany on August 26. For 
the past ten years Jim had been a sufferer 
from various chest complications and his 
courage and cheerfulness during these 
ears might well be a model for those who 
ave to accept the inevitable. As usual, 
the Class sent flowers, and a note from 
his daughter commented on the beauty of 
the flowers and expressed great satisfac¬ 
tion that her father’s memory was honored 
by the Class. After graduation Jim served 
as sanitary engineer on various jobs in 
Illinois and Massachusetts, and was chief 
engineer on the sewerage system and mu¬ 
nicipal improvements in Barranquilla, 
Colombia, S.A., in 1931-1932. During 
World War I he served as captain. United 
States Public Health Service, division of 
industrial hygiene and medicine, Janu¬ 
ary, 1919, to July, 1919, and was project 
engineer. United States Housing Corpo¬ 
ration, September, 1918, to December, 
1918. During World War II he was acting 
district sanitary engineer for the Pough¬ 
keepsie region. At the time of his death 
he was a sanitary engineer for the division 
of environmental sanitation of the State 
Health Department. He is survived by his 
wife and daughter. Funeral services were 
held Monday, August 30, at Tebbutt Me¬ 
morial Chapel and burial was in Grace- 
land Cemetery. He was one of the loyal 
members of our Class and he will be long 
remembered. We certainly shall miss him 
and his piano accomplishments. 

Nathan H. Sanderson passed away on 
April 28. He was a native of Waltham, 
where he received his early education, 
and a civil engineer of prominence. He 
was associated during the war years with 
the West End Iron Works of Cambridge, 
coming out of retirement to re-enter 
business. He is survived by a son, Nathan 
H., Jr., ’38, and two daughters, Mrs. 
Maurice B. White and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
Raymond. Interment took place in the 
family lot in Grove Hill Cemetery, Wal¬ 
tham. — John A. Rockwell, Assistant 
Secretary, 24 Garden Street, Cambridge 
38, Mass. 

• 1897 • 

Word has been received, without fur¬ 
ther details, of the death in Des Moines, 
Iowa on October 22, 1947, of Ralph E. 
Sawyer, IV. — Frederick D. Lambert, VII, 
died at his home in Tyngsboro, Mass., on 
April 20. After leaving the Institute he 
continued his medical education at Boston 
University and at Harvard University, re¬ 
ceiving an M.D. degree from the former in 
1900 and from the latter in 1901. He was a 
member of the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion and the Massachusetts Medical So¬ 
ciety. He leaves his widow, four sons, two 
brothers and several grandchildren. 

Word has just been received, without 
further particulars, of the death in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., late in June, of Stanley 
A. Hooker, II. This news will come as a 
shock to those who were at the 50th anni¬ 
versary outing at Osterville in June, 1947. 
Stanley, who was accompanied by Mrs. 
Hooker, was one of the liveliest of the 
party, and many of us envied him for his 
abundant energy and appearance of good 
health. He always attended the major 



out-of-town gatherings of the Class and 
was a loyal supporter of all class activities. 
His presence will be greatly missed at our 
future outings. For many years after 
graduation he was manager of the Reli¬ 
ance Textile and Dye Works Company of 
Covington, Ky. His residence was in Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio. Some 10 years ago he 
moved to Fort Lauderdale, Fla., which 
became his permanent home. He leaves a 
widow, one son and one daughter. The 
sympathy of the Class is extended to Mrs. 
Hooker and the family. 

Jere R. Daniell has very kindly sent to 
us the following letter recently received 
from William R. Wood, XIII: “Your very 
interesting letter with enclosures has been 
read several times. Your impressions of 
parts of Europe were illuminating. All 
the news we get in the papers and maga¬ 
zines is so slanted that one has to read it 
with the question in mind as to what axe 
the author is trying to grind. Pontius 
Pilate’s remark at a certain trial some 19 
centuries ago ‘what is truth?’ is being 
asked today about many events. California 
had early rains in October and then almost 
none until the last few days. As a result, 
the water and power shortage is acute. 
The hydroelectric plants are shy of water 
and the steam plants are running to full 
capacity and are unable to supply all the 
power that is wanted. The whole situation 
has been complicated by the tremendous 
influx of people that have come into the 
state since 1940 and the inability of the 
power companies to get equipment be¬ 
cause of war demands. The present rains, 
and snow in the Sierras, may save the 
power situation if it keeps up long enough, 
but the rain has come too late to save 
the hay crops. Well, enough of our trou¬ 
bles here on the coast. I remember Curtis, 
Smith, Hunnewell, Binley, Hubbard and 
Stebbins very well, although except for 
the last named, I have not seen them 
since ’97. I kept in touch with Stebbins 
for a number of years but do not know his 
present address. I think it is somewhere in 
New Jersey. Those old prints of the group 
on the tug and in the drafting room were 
very interesting. I could identify Curtis 
and Stebbins, but not the others. Time 
certainly flies along only too fast. Tempus 
fugits, or tempus fidgits, as we used to 
say. 

“You ask about the name of Danville. 
Some of the places around us accuse us 
of being ‘fuddy-duddies’ with more or 
less reason. We were a nice agricultural 
community until the boom in population 
and the real estate brokers moved in. We, 
the ‘fuddy-duddies,’ think the place is in 
a fair way to go to the dogs. The brokers 
are happy. Daniel Boone is reported to 
have moved because he had acquired a 
neighbor within 100 miles. We feel some¬ 
what the same way. Orchards and hay and 
grain fields that were beautiful when we 
came here are being cut up into small lots 
with all the attendant problems of city 
living. And believe me there are many 
problems including water, sewage, 
schools, health, and fire and police pro¬ 
tection. We never used to think of locking 
up things; now we have to do so. Guess 
we will have to do what Daniel did — 
move on. The G.I.’s and others have paid 
what seem to be crazy prices for the 


homes. How they can pay for them is 
beyond me. They may figure that old 
Uncle Sam will give them the money 
when the pinch comes — and come it will. 
I could write a volume on California and 
local problems, but when I listen to the 
news on the radio, read the papers and see 
what our friends in Washington are doing, 
I am not happy. It is still raining, and I 
hope snowing in the Sierras, so we may 
feel more cheerful bye and bye.” — 
John A. Colons, Jr., Secretary, 20 
Quincy Street, Lawrence, Mass. 

. 1898 • 

When Lester suggested in June, 1946, 
the plan for the 50th reunion, we won¬ 
dered if it would work. Now, we wonder 
why we ever had any doubt. George Reed 
Wadsworth, first marshal on that historic 
Class Day in June, 1898, remarked, 
“Today we live on the clouds, come what 
will tomorrow.” For four epochal days at 
the Golden Anniversary, ’98 lived on the 
clouds. It’s all over, did we hear someone 
say? Over? Why, it has only just begun! 
How come, just begun? Well, listen and 
judge for yourself. 

First, Lester is conferring another in¬ 
estimable benefit on the Class by writing 
up the reunion. This will be printed in 
pamphlet form and distributed to all the 
members of the Class, whether they at¬ 
tended the Golden Anniversary or not. 
You may have already received your copy, 
so that you know what we mean when we 
say that this is a continuation into the 
future years of the grand uplift of the 
Golden. Then, there was an election of 
officers at the Country Club on June 10, 
1948, and our organization was expanded 
a bit in the interest of more perfect func¬ 
tioning. Those present will remember that 
a president was elected, Van Lansingh, 
and two vice-presidents, Dan Edgerly to 
represent the central region of the country 
and Howard Bodwell to represent the 
west. Van, with characteristic energy and 
initiative, has suggested plans to extend 
the fellowship of the Golden. Dan has 
made some interesting statistical studies, 
and Howard has written helpful sugges¬ 
tions. You will all hear presently what is 
proposed. 

Thirdly and lastly, this is where you 
all come in. Did you enjoy meeting class¬ 
mates whom you had not seen for 50 years, 
and their wives and children; and did you 
solemnly swear that such an interval of 
separation must not intervene again, but 
that we must continue regularly the new 
fellowship and visit one another between 
as well as at reunions? Well, team up with 
your officers when you hear from them 
and work for a new unity of class interest 
and fellowship. Write in suggestions that 
came to you during or have come to you 
since the Golden. 

The description of the reunion in Les¬ 
ter’s picturesque and graphic style, which 
you have doubtlessly already received, 
precludes the necessity of special descrip¬ 
tion in the Class Notes. However, for the 
sake of a permanent record available to all 
that may be interested, the program will 
be included in these notes together with a 
few significant figures. 

Golden Anniversary of the Class of ’98, 


June 9 to June 12, 1948. Wednesday, 
June 9: 9:00 a.m.: Left Parker House by 
bus and cars for Wellesley Hills; 10:00 
a.m.: Welcome Address, “Looking ahead 
Fifty Years,” Roger W. Babson; 10:30 
a.m.: “General Economic Outlook for 
1948,” Dr. Edward B. Hinckley, Presi¬ 
dent, Babson Institute of Business Ad¬ 
ministration; 11:00 a.m.: “Outlook for 
Commodities,” Herbert Downward, Com¬ 
modity Editor, Business Statistics Organi¬ 
zation; 11:30 a.m. : “The Financial and 
Investment Barometer,” E. Lafayette 
Quirin ’24, Director of Research, Babson 
Reports, Inc.; 12:00 Noon: Question Pe¬ 
riod, Appreciation by Lester Gardner; 
12:30 p.m.: Description and Inspection 
of the Great Map, Miss Teresa Gubellini, 
Custodian, The Babson Relief Map; visit 
to the Newton Room and Library; be¬ 
tween addresses, songs by Babson Insti¬ 
tute Glee Club; 1:00 p.m.: Lunch, Guests 
of Roger Babson; 2:00 p.m.: Class Picture 
and Symposium, “The Parade of Stars;” 
Five minute talks by “Men of Distinction,” 
George Cottle, Chairman: “Automobile 
Outlook,” W. R. Strickland; “Investing 
for Others,” George W. Treat; “Lake 
Shipping,” Robert B. Wallace; “World 
Aeronautics,” Lester D. Gardner; “Rare 
Metals,” Van R. Lansingh; "The Mili¬ 
tary,” Robert S. Allyn; “To Dye or not to 
Dye,” Edward S. Chapin; “To Die or not 
to Die,” Charles E. A. Winslow; “The 
Model ’98 Housewife,” Mabel Forrest 
Lambert; “The New Chemistry,” Arthur 
A. Blanchard; “Fire Prevention,” Clarence 
Goldsmith; “Navy Ship Design,” A. Lor- 
ing Swasey; “The Atomic Age,” M. De- 
Kay Thompson; “Medical Science,” Har¬ 
old W. Jones; “More and Better Babies,” 
Alice W. Tallant; “Paint — For MenOnly,” 
Daniel W. Edgerly; “Modern Architec¬ 
ture,” Rudolph Tietig; “Exports and Im¬ 
ports,” Fred H. Twombly; “Retail Mer¬ 
chandising,” Charles F. Wing. 4:00 p.m.: 
Return to Parker House by busses; 7:00 
p.m. : ’98’s Golden Class Dinner, Charles 
E. A. Winslow, Toastmaster; In Memo- 
riam. Rev. Donald H. Alexander; Bur¬ 
lesque on undergraduate Class Dinner 
speeches: “Cadet Training at M.I.T.,” 
Robert Starr Allyn; “Tech as she should 
be,” Lester D. Gardner; “What I didn’t 
learn at Tech,” Roger W. Babson; “Roam¬ 
ing round the world,” George T. Cottle; 
“Class Dinners,” William R. Strickland; 
“Your Humble Servant,” Edward S. Cha¬ 
pin; “How to be a Professor,” M. DeKay 
Thompson; “Tech Theatricals,” Ernest F. 
Russ; “Till we meet again,” George W. 
Treat. Thursday, June 10, 10:30 a.m.: 
Left hotel by bus for The Country Club, 
Brookline. The Class were guests of 
George T. Cottle and George W. Treat; 
golf, croquet or what you will; 1:00 p.m.: 
Luncheon in honor of President and Mrs. 
Compton; 2:30 p.m.: More of morning ex¬ 
ercises; 4:00 p.m.: Class Meeting, Elec¬ 
tion of Officers; 5:00 p.m.: Left by bus or 
car for hotel. Evening open for individual 
dinners and visiting with friends. Friday, 
June 11, 10:00 a.m.: 1948 Commence¬ 
ment, Symphony Hall, Marshal, Charles 
E. Locke, Alumni Secretary; 1:20 p.m.: 
Presentation of gifts to Mrs. Compton 
flown from many foreign countries at 
M.I.T. boat house on Charles River. 
(Lester Gardner arrived with gifts in am- 
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phibian plane); 1:30 p.M. : Luncheon to 
the Class by President and Mrs. Comp¬ 
ton, Campus Room, M.I.T. Graduate 
House; 4:00 P.M.: President Compton’s 
reception and tea dance, Walker Memo¬ 
rial; 8:00 p.m.: Pops Concert, Symphony 
Hall. Saturday, June 12, Alumni Day, 
10:00 a.m. to 12 noon: Inspection and 
registration at M.I.T., Alumni, their wives 
and guests; 12:30 p.m.: Luncheon in Du¬ 
Pont Court at the Institute Buildings for 
Alumni and their wives; special table re¬ 
served for 50-year class; 2:30 p.m.: Sym¬ 
posium on Logistics of Peace by interna¬ 
tionally-known speakers; 7:00 p.m.: 

Alumni Banquet at the Hotel Statler, Bos¬ 
ton, Class of ’98 guests of honor; an eve¬ 
ning of gaiety and fun with a souvenir 
stein on the table. Speech by Dr. Comp¬ 
ton, presentation of ’98 fifty-year gift by 
Edward S. Chapin. 

And now for the figures. As nearly as 
we are able to determine, 94 classmates 
attended the Golden Anniversary, at one 
or more events; and there were 64 others, 
wives, sisters, sons and daughters, sons 
and daughters-in-law, and friends. In¬ 
deed, the total of others comes to about 
100, if we include in the list additional 
relatives and friends, who were with us at 
the Commencement exercises and at the 
Pops concert. 

The count for attendance at certain of 
the events was as follows: Babson’s, 125; 
Algonquin Club, 112; Country Club, 118; 
President Compton’s luncheon, 115; Pops 
Concert, 121. 

A feature of Saturday was the presenta¬ 
tion to Dr. Compton at the Alumni Ban¬ 
quet of the '98 fifty-year gift. This gift has 
been widely publicized so that it is only 
necessary to state that as of June 12 it 
amounted to approximately $70,000. Dur¬ 
ing the summer there have been additional 
capital and annual gifts, and further 
promises of gifts, all of which will be fully 
reported in due course. — Edward S. Cha¬ 
pin, Secretary, 463 Commercial Street, 
Boston 13, Mass. 

• 1899 • 

A meeting of the committee to outline 
plans for our 50th reunion next June was 
held at the Graduate House just prior to 
Class Day. Sherrill, Skinner, Witherill and 
your Secretary attended. Sherrill, Wither¬ 
ill and Rickards attended both the class 
luncheon and the alumni dinner. Skinner 
and Kinsman, and possibly some others, 
were absent because of the conflicting 
dates of the Associated Industries conven¬ 
tion. Committees to handle details of the 
50th reunion of the Class are in process of 
formation and a letter to classmates will 
be forthcoming. 

Herbert C. Greer of Morgantown, W. 
Va., died of a heart attack on August 5, 
according to a clipping from the Pitts¬ 
burgh Post-Gazette. He had been in ill 
health for about two years. Colonel Greer, 
a native of Sharon, Pa., entered the em¬ 
ploy of the National Steel Company after 
graduating from Technology. Later he be¬ 
came general manager of the LaBelle Iron 
Works at Steubenville, Ohio. In 1922 he 
became president of the West Virginia 
Newspaper Publishing Company, which 
publishes both the Morgantown Post and 
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the Dominion-News. He is survived by his 
widow and a married daughter. 

Details regarding the death of Harry 

M. Keys, VI, of Kingsport, Tenn., have 
been furnished by another classmate, 
Charles A. Smith, of Atlanta, Ga. After 
leaving the Institute, Keys was with the 
Bell Telephone Company of Philadelphia 
until 1904, with the Keystone Telephone 
Company from 1904 to 1906 and with the 
Home Telephone Company of Albany, 

N. Y., from 1906 to 1908. He then be¬ 
came an official of the Southern Bell Tele¬ 
phone Company at Atlanta, Ga. Keys re¬ 
tired December 1, 1936. He is survived by 
his widow and one daughter. 

Edwin Sutermeister, V, of Westbrook, 
Maine, was the recipient of an honorary 
doctor of science degree from the Uni¬ 
versity of Maine at the commencement 
exercises held in Orono on June 20. In 
1935 he was awarded the medal of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Pa¬ 
per Industry “in recognition of his many 
contributions to the art and science of pa¬ 
permaking.” Sutermeister is a member of 
the research staff of the S. D. Warren 
Company at Cumberland Mills, Maine. — 
Burt R. Rickards, Secretary, 381 State 
Street, Albany, N.Y. 

• 1900 • 

On June 4, Stanley Fitch, Charlie 
Smith, Percy Ziegler and the Secretary 
(four of the committee of five selected at 
the class meeting at East Bay Lodge on 
June 21, 1945) met at a luncheon to ap¬ 
point a committee of 15 to arrange for our 
Golden Anniversary in 1950. (See Class 
Notes in The Review of November, 1945.) 
The matter was discussed generally but 
no definite action was taken at that time. 

Only seven members of the Class 
showed up at the alumni reunion on June 
12. These were Fitch, Bob Leach, New- 
hall, Silverman, Charlie Smith, Percy 
Ziegler and the Secretary. Mrs. Smith 
graced the occasion by her presence. Pick- 
ersgill had registered but did not appear. 
We enjoyed a social gathering in the In¬ 
stitute’s central hall in the morning and 
lunched together in the court. After the 
Symposium in Walker Memorial Bob 
Leach had to leave, but the others en¬ 
joyed Stanley Fitch’s hospitality at his 
home in Cambridge. From there we ad¬ 
journed to the Hotel Statler for the very 
interesting banquet. 

George Gibbs writes: “I came to Chi¬ 
cago last October, at the request of the 
Bishop of Chicago. There are two of us, 
members of the Society of Saint John the 
Evangelist, in charge of this Parish (St. 
Francis’ Church), and also work at some 
of the hospitals of the City Mission. I have 
been kindly invited by the M.I.T. Club 
of Chicago to two of their affairs. I had 
to decline both as thev came when I was 
otherwise engaged. I had intended to be 
present at the reception for the President 
of M.I.T. and his wife. I went East the 
last of March, after Easter, but had to go 
to Cambridge and enter a hospital for 
twelve days. I got a little tired in Chicago 
with its severe climate last winter. My 
heart was strained and I had to take a 
rest and returned early in May to Chicago. 
I am quite recovered now, but have a 
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rather strict diet and am taking my du¬ 
ties a bit easier.” 

Also we have a letter from Greenleaf 
Pickard who writes under the letterhead 
of Pickard and Bums, Inc., consulting en¬ 
gineers, 66 Needham Street, Newton 
Highlands, Mass. He says: “After spend¬ 
ing the war years in Attleboro, Mass., as 
director of research for the American Jew¬ 
els Corporation — we made quartz crys¬ 
tals for the Army and Navy — I recon¬ 
verted by taking two jobs simultaneously. 
One, as indicated by the letterhead, be¬ 
ing the formation of a consultant firm, and 
the other with the M.I.T. Cosmic Terres¬ 
trial Research Laboratory at Needham, 
Mass. Since its formation, my firm has 
been principally concerned with studies 
of navigational aids for the Air Materiel 
Command (Watson Laboratories). Some 
idea of my cosmic terrestrial work may 
be gained by reading the enclosed recent 
papers, although this is not compulsory 
even for a Class Secretary. [ I might read 
them but I am sure that I wouldn’t under¬ 
stand them. E.G.A. ] My wife, myself and 
our six children are continuing in good 
health and spirits. As to grandchildren, 
and merely for the record, not to establish 
one, the present count is nine.” The Sec¬ 
retary takes pleasure in recording 10 
grandchildren and wonders what the class 
record is. Let’s have some bids! We wish 
that we might have many letters this year 
as interesting as the above two. Please do 
not wait for the Secretary to importune 
you — and do not put it off. 

Garabed Heghinian, XI, I, is reported 
to have died on February 19. He had been 
with the New York Department of High¬ 
ways at Babylon, Long Island, for many 
years. — George M. Holbrook, V, died on 
March 31. The Cambridge Chronicle and 
Sun said of him: "George M. Holbrook, 
formerly of this city, and graduate of 
M.I. T. in the class of 1900, died in Chi¬ 
cago of heart failure. He worked 41 years 
for Armour and Company and retired in 
1944. He leaves a wife and one son, and 
a sister in Los Angeles.” — A clipping from 
the JCeene, N.H., Sentinel reads: “Ed¬ 
mund H. Pitcher, 72, of 18 Howard Street, 
husband of Nettie M. (Emery) Pitcher, 
died . . . [July 21] . . .at the Elliot 
Community Hospital after a long illness. 
Mr. Pitcher was bom in Stoddard, a son 
of the late Charles P. and Sarah M. (Sar¬ 
gent) Pitcher. He had lived in this com¬ 
munity all of his life. He graduated from 
. . . Technology . . . and following three 
years with the Pacific Mills in Lawrence, 
Mass., he purchased the Keene Screen & 
Awning company in 1908. He had con¬ 
ducted that business ever since. He had 
been a member of the Court Street Con¬ 
gregational church for over 50 years and 
was a member of the men’s club of the 
church. Besides his wife he leaves two 
daughters, Helen, wife of William F. 
Christiana of Hudson, New York, and 
Ruth, wife of Reginald C. Swan of Keene, 
one sister, Mrs. Ethel M. Brockway of 
Keene and three grandchildren.” — El¬ 
bert G. Allen, Secretary, 54 Bonad 
Road, West Newton 65, Mass. 

• 1901 • 

John Boyle writes: “Another classmate 



here is William Arsem, V. He is also as¬ 
sociated with the War Assets Administra¬ 
tion as technical advisor on chemical 
plant disposal. We were closely associ¬ 
ated in the chemical laboratory in the 
early days. He was the star pupil in chem¬ 
istry. After having been widely separated 
for many years, it was a strange coinci¬ 
dence to find ourselves so closely associ¬ 
ated again. Forty-five years ago I came 
to Washington and entered the govern¬ 
ment service as a patent office examiner. 
Half of the time since then I have been 
with the government and the other half 
as a practicing patent attorney. I re-en¬ 
tered the government service January 1, 
1943, in the office of Alien Property Cus¬ 
todian where I was chairman of the re¬ 
view committee in the division of Patent 
Administration. This committee reviewed, 
over a period of three years, about a 
thousand patent applications of alien ene¬ 
mies, that were seized by the Custodian, 
to decide whether they had sufficient 
merit to warrant further handling. In 
January, 1946, I went with the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation as patent 
counsel in connection with surplus prop¬ 
erty disposal. This activity was transferred 
later to the War Assets Administration and 
I am now patent counsel for that outfit. 
The investment of many billions of gov¬ 
ernment money in industrial war plants, 
a large proportion of which are chemical 
and metallurgical has resulted in many 
complicated patent problems incident to 
disposal. During the War, I estimate the 
government employed at least 150 pat¬ 
ent attorneys which will give you some 
idea of the magnitude of the govern¬ 
ment’s interest in this activity. When the 
job is done here I will resume private 
practice which may be in the near future.” 

A note from Fred Sexton follows: “I re¬ 
tired May 6, 1947, and am now working 
for myself and doing mainly what I please. 
I have been busy completing a residence 
under present distressing material and la¬ 
bor conditions, making lawns, doing a lit¬ 
tle fruit fanning, and continuing some ac¬ 
tivities in education with the United Na¬ 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and vocational training. I 
was so well treated on my retirement that 
I could not fail to think that my associates 
viewed it as an event that justified a cele¬ 
bration. The college faculty gave me a 
complete outfit of woodworking machines 
for a home workshop; the college alumni 
presented me with a new car; and two 
universities accorded me with an honor¬ 
ary degree. The most pleasant anticipation 
1 have at present is a long trip to my camp 
on a salmon river in Newfoundland which 
I have not had a chance to visit the last 
seven years.” Fred’s address is 40 West- 
wood Avenue, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, 
Canada. 

Langdon Pearse reports that he is still 
“sanitary engineer for the sanitary district 
of Chicago, concerned with sewage treat¬ 
ment for over 4,000,000 people plus in¬ 
dustrial wastes equivalent to an additional 
4,000,000. By-product of heat dried ac¬ 
tivated sludge sold wholesale in bulk. 
Employed by Sanitary District since 
March, 1909. So far as I know, the only 
’01 men in the Chicago area are DeBerard, 
Philip Moore and F. W. Puckey. For va¬ 


ried problems, my position is unusual, 
covering legal problems, right of way and 
so forth, public relations, special reports, 
treatment works design and operation, 
use and sale of fertilizer material, and op¬ 
eration of more than nine miles of old gage 
railroad — approximately 6,500 carloads 
in and out yearly. I am still chairman of 
the committee of the sanitary engineering 
division on sewage and sewage treatment 
of the American Society of Civil Engi¬ 
neers with biennial report; in my spare 
time, I aid in the preparation of practice 
manuals for the Federation of Sewage 
Works Association. I no longer play golf, 
but still enjoy fishing, both in salt and 
fresh water — including tarpon and black 
bass.” 

Warren Bickford says: “I am still loaf¬ 
ing and enjoying good health — Pittsburgli 
in the winter and Centerville, Cape Cod 
in the summer. I attended my 50th class 
reunion at Phillips Exeter Academy last 
May. Of the seven members of the class 
of 1897 who returned, three were mem¬ 
bers of our Class at Technology; namely, 
Joe Evans, D. Homer Hayden and myself, 
all now retired. Hayden is living at Sara¬ 
sota, Fla., and Joe at Omaha, Neb. I saw 
Joe later at the Cape where he and his 
sister called on me and were my guests 
for lunch at the Beach Club in Center¬ 
ville.” 

A letter from Philip Moore of Septem¬ 
ber 7 says: “I have just returned from a 
month East in Maryland and a motor trip 
through New England. Deborah Eliza¬ 
beth Gelfan arrived on July 23, the eighth 
granddaughter and the 12th grandchild 
in the series. Mrs. Moore and I spent a 
few days at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, and had many memories of 
pleasant reunions the Class has held there 
heretofore.” Phil also informs us that: 
“At the annual meeting of Poor and Com¬ 
pany in April I was elected to the Presi¬ 
dency.” The Secretary would like to add 
that in the September 6 issue of Time 
magazine under the heading of Science, 
there is a very interesting and informative 
article written by Phil’s son-in-law, Dr. 
Samuel Gelfan of Yale faculty — also his 
picture. 

We have received the following notice, 
dated June 9, from the Lawrence, Mass., 
Tribune: “Chester N. Chubb, a native of 
Lawrence, president of the San Antonio 
Public Service corporation, was recently 
named president of the United Light and 
Railway Co. and the Continental Gas and 
Electric Corp. He has been connected 
with the two concerns for a period of 
thirty years. 

“Mr. Chubb will continue to maintain 
his home in San Antonio, Texas, but his 
business interests will be in Chicago, Ill. 
He is a graduate of the Lawrence High 
School and . . . Technology. He has one 
son, Niles, who is a student at Texas Law 
school.” We are pleased to be able to con¬ 
tradict the surmise, published in the July 
issue of The Review, that Philip A. Potter 
was deceased. We received on June 7 
from the Register of Former Students, the 
information that he is living at 156 Sheri¬ 
dan Avenue, Hohokus, N.J. — I report 
with regret the death of LeRoy M. Backus 
in Seattle, Wash., on June 18. In recent 
years he was in the business of real-estate 


management and trustee of estates. 

Referring to the letter of August 19 
which we all received from Al Higgins, 
Class Agent of the Alumni Fund, your 
Secretary was right in the midst of the 
“Cane Rush” of 1897; or rather, it would 
be more accurate to say that I was on the 
midst of it, as being small, I was thrown 
onto the steaming mob and there I re¬ 
mained with one arm around a big guy’s 
neck and the other hand on the “Cane” 
until I was counted. I am glad that Al sug¬ 
gested that you write to me about your 
activities. I have been told by many class¬ 
mates that the first thing they do when 
they receive The Review is to turn to the 
Class Notes. Let me know what you have 
been doing. As Al says, “We’re all still 
interested in each other.” — Guy C. Pe¬ 
terson, Secretary, 788 Riverside Drive, 
New York 32, N.Y. Theodore II. Taft, 
Assistant Secretary, Room 3-282, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

• 1902 • 

Thanks to Hunter your Secretary is able 
to report the attendance at the Alumni 
Day luncheon and banquet. Patch, Moore, 
Mahar, and Hunter attended the morning 
exercises and luncheon, and all but Moore 
were on hand in the evening. Walton 
Sears announced his retirement from his 
position with the mechanical engineering 
construction division of the Metropolitan 
District Commission on July 1. He will 
enter into engineering practice as con¬ 
sulting engineer, specializing in mechan¬ 
ical engineering as applied to water and 
sewage treatment projects. His address is 
now 160 Pleasant Street, Arlington, Mass. 
George E. Mather has left Greenfield, 
Mass., and now resides at 704 Poinciana 
Street, Ocala, Fla. 

Through newspaper clippings, news has 
been received of the death of Charles J. 
Bonnemort and Charles C. Stover, who 
had been ill for a long time. The follow¬ 
ing is taken from the Dedham Transcript: 
Charles J. Bonnemort ... a graduate of 
. . . Technology . . . was a civil engineer 
and held a responsible position in the 
land and tax department of the New York 
Central Railroad. . . . Mr. Bonnemort 
was a native of Dedham and 69 years of 
age. He leaves his wife, Edith, and three 
daughters, Mrs. Esther Vanderpool of 
Waldoboro, Me., Mrs. Shirley Schmalz of 
Cincinnati, and Mrs. Phyllis Grant of 
Clinton, N.Y., also a son, Charles R. of 
Cranston, R.I., and a sister, Miss Inez 
Bonnemort of Dedham. Bonnemort had 
been in railroading since graduation, en¬ 
tering the employ of the Boston & Albany 
as roaman and remaining with N. Y. Cen¬ 
tral System until his death.” 

A clipping from the New York Times of 
July 29 gives the following information 
regarding Stover’s death: “Providence, 
R.I., July 28 — Charles Clark Stover, pres¬ 
ident emeritus of the What Cheer Mu¬ 
tual Fire Insurance Company since 1945 
and president and treasurer for twenty- 
three years previously, died at his home 
here last night at the age of 70, after a 
long illness. Mr. Stover was a former di¬ 
rector of the Blackstone Mutual Fire In¬ 
surance Company, the Factory Service 
Corporation, and the Providence Building 
Company, and a former member of the 
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Butler Hospital Corporation. Bom at 
Amesbury, Mass., a son of Charles M. and 
Ellen Clark Stover, he was graduated from 
. . . Technology with a degree in me¬ 
chanical engineering. . . . He entered 
the insurance field in 1903. Surviving are 
his widow, Mrs. Elna S. Stover, and two 
sons, Charles C. Stover, Jr., of Colonia, 
N.J., and Roger M. Stover of Providence.” 

Last February a letter was sent out by 
your Secretary to over 100 of the class 
members giving information regarding the 
1952 class reunion. Thirty-five dollars 
sent to our Treasurer, J. Albert Robinson, 
before January 1, 1949, insures your full 
hotel expenses for the event; or $50.00 
paid in $10.00 installments starting in 
1948 accomplishes the same thing. To 
date 15 members have paid the $35.00, 
and three have started on the alternate 
plan. Now is the time to make sure of 
your attendance. Send a check to Robbie. 
— Burton G. Philbhick, Secretary, 246 
Stuart Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

• 1903 • 

Our 45th reunion has come and gone 
and we are on the way to our 50th. Eight¬ 
een members of the Class with 11 wives 
and five daughters gathered at the home 
of Fred and Mrs. Eustis in Milton on 
June 11, to enjoy a good time dining to¬ 
gether, singing and renewing acquaint¬ 
anceships. We appreciate the generosity 
and hospitality of our charming host and 
hostess. (This is written by Cushman and 
I am sure reflects the feeling of all who 
were there.) 

Those present were: A. B. Allen, M. H. 
Clark, A. H. Eustis, H. H. Fales, G. H. 
Gleason, L. B. Gould, C. F. Green, R. H. 
Howes, C. M. Joyce, R. J. King, Harold 
Osborn, H. F. Peaslee, J. W. Regan, W. P. 
Regestein, T. E. Sears, Mrs. A. A. Shur- 
cliff (Margaret Homer Shurcliff), and the 
Secretaries. Also present were: Mesdames 
Cushman, A. II. Eustis, F. A. Eustis, Fales, 
Gleason, Gould, Joyce, King, Osborn, Re¬ 
gan, and Sears; together with the follow¬ 
ing daughters: Elizabeth Eustis, Margaret 
Eustis, Jane Sears, Victoria Sears, and 
Mrs. Frederick Regis, Jr. 

The next day many of this same group 
lunched together at the Institute, and five 
of us attended the Alumni Banquet at 
the Hotel Statler in the evening. We re¬ 
ceived a great many letters of regret, 
from which the Secretaries have collected 
notes of interest to be forthcoming in 
Class Notes. Keep our 50th in mind; more 
about this will come to you later. 

Alexander J. Scholtes, IV, died in Mil- 
ton, Mass., on July 18. After graduating 
with us he taught at the Lothrop School 
in Groton, Mass., and in 1920 was associ¬ 
ate professor of Architecture at the Insti¬ 
tute. For 40 years he was a consulting 
architect of Olmsted Brothers, landscape 
architects of Boston. He was a member 
of the Boston Society of Architects, Mass¬ 
achusetts State Society of Architects, and 
the American Institute of Architects. He 
leaves his wife, two daughters and a son. 
H. S. Morse reports the birth of his fourth 
grandchild. Each of his two children has 
two children. Myron Clark was busy all 
summer long preparing for and directing 
his labor-management clinic, offered by 
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the Labor-Management Institute of the 
University of Connecticut. An ambitious 
and interesting five-day program of dis¬ 
cussion of labor and management rela¬ 
tionship is offered with the nope that by 
these discussions, labor and management 
may “come to a better understanding of 
the fundamental principles of sound in¬ 
dustrial relations.’ Clark was awarded a 
life membership in the Society for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Management in recognition 
of his loyal membership and support. — 
Frederic A. Eustis, Secretary, 131 
State Street, Boston 9, Mass. James A. 
Cushman, Assistant Secretary, Box 103, 
South Wellfleet, Mass. 

• 1907 • 

On June 12, Alumni Day, the follow¬ 
ing men of our Class were present during 
the entire day and evening: Clinton Bar¬ 
ker, George Crane, Clarence Howe, Ralph 
Hudson, Ed Moreland, Bryant Nichols, 
Gilbert Small, and Phil Walker. These 
men, together with Tom Gould, also at¬ 
tended what was probably the most de¬ 
lightful part of the day for ’07 men; 
namely, an informal get-together with 
Clarence Howe, who, as most of you 
know, is Minister of Trade and Com¬ 
merce for the Dominion of Canada, be¬ 
tween 5:15 P.M. and 6:45 P.M. in a pri¬ 
vate room for which we had previously 
made arrangements at the Hotel Statler. 
Many years had gone by since some of us 
had personally seen Clarence, and we had 
a very pleasant time talking over events 
of undergraduate days as well as some of 
the events and problems associated with 
the administration of Canada. Clarence 
was one of the speakers at the afternoon 
symposium and, hence, was honored with 
a seat at the head table during the ban¬ 
quet in the evening; but with his custom¬ 
ary friendliness, he left his place on the 
platform during part of the evening and 
joined the rest of us at our table on the 
floor. 

Prior to last August I would have 
thought that it would be extremely im¬ 
probable that I would ever again be an¬ 
nouncing the marriage, at least for the 
first time, of any of our classmates, but 
early in that month I received an an¬ 
nouncement stating that on August 2, 
Frank MacGregor was married to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Marshall at Wilmington, Dela. 
Frank has written me that he has known 
his wife since 1908, as she was one of his 
sister’s classmates at Mount Holyoke Col¬ 
lege, class of 1910. She received a master’s 
degree at Columbia College in 1912 and 
lived abroad for a number of years. She 
has recently lived in New York City and 
Washington, D.C. Frank, as you know, re¬ 
tired a few years ago from active business, 
and we all are delighted that during the 
latter part of his life he will have a com¬ 
panion to share his fine home at 2307 
Ridgway Road, Wilmington. — On August 
21 Dorothy Winsor Coffin, one of Bill Cof¬ 
fin’s daughters, was married to Charles 
John Harvi of Cambridge, Mass. This is 
the second marriage in Bill’s family dur¬ 
ing the past year, as his daughter, Barbara, 
w'as married in June to Howard E. Norris. 

The death of Charles W. Coffin oc¬ 
curred on January 14. You may remember 
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that during undergraduate days Charlie 
was popular in class affairs, and he made 
quite a reputation for himself in taking 
female parts in the Tech Shows. Charlie 
took the Course in Civil Engineering and 
between 1907 and 1919 was connected 
with the Board of Water Supply of New 
York. Since that time I had never received 
from him any reply to letters, but I did 
know that he was associated with the 
Guaranty Trust Company at 140 Broad¬ 
way, New York City. After learning of his 
death through the alumni office, I wrote 
to the bank and received a reply which 
reads in part as follows: “Mr. Coffin en¬ 
tered our employ on June 2, 1919, and at 
the time of his death was in charge of the 
financial statement analysis division of our 
credit department. We considered him 
tops in this line. He was quite ill for ap¬ 
proximately two years before his death 
and according to our records was unmar¬ 
ried and lived at 67 Hanson Place, Brook¬ 
lyn, New York. Our records do not con¬ 
tain any further family history.” 

During the early part of July Mrs. Nich¬ 
ols and I were in the vicinity of New York 
City visiting one of our daughters and her 
husband, and while there I called at the 
offices of some of our classmates who are 
located in downtown Manhattan. I had a 
very pleasant little visit with Otis Fales, 
who is vice-president and secretary of the 
Gregg Company, Ltd., at 19 Rector Street, 
New York, manufacturers of railroad cars 
and track material. A large amount of 
their business is done in Belgium. I had 
not seen Otis since 1907. Aside from natu¬ 
ral maturity caused by the passing of time 
and the problems of living, he looks much 
the same as he did during undergraduate 
days when he used to play the banjo in 
the Musical Clubs. I also called on Hugh 
Pastoriza, who is associated with Coffin 
and Burr, Inc., at 70 Pine Street, New' 
York. Hugh was at our reunion at Oyster 
Harbors in 1947, so my meeting with him 
did not have to cover so long a span of 
years as my visit with Otis Fales. Hugh 
has four sons and one daughter and ap¬ 
parently is happily situated both in busi¬ 
ness and in his family life. I also called 
at the offices of Bob Thayer and of An¬ 
thony Arnold, but neither of these men 
were in at the time of my calls. I did learn, 
however, from Arnold’s secretary that his 
wife died in September, 1947. He has no 
children but still lives at the fine family 
home in Westfield, N.J. I also tried to see 
Harold Farrington, whose address I had 
supposed to be 43 Cedar Street, but I 
learned that he was not in that building, 
and no one seemed to know his new ad¬ 
dress. Subsequently, I wrote to Harold and 
received a reply from him dated July 19 
on a letterhead indicating that he is now 
located at Suite 2101, 370 Lexington Ave¬ 
nue, New York City. He wrote that for¬ 
merly he did have a personal office at 43 
Cedar Street and also an office at 20 Pine 
Street, where Commonwealth Gas Cor¬ 
poration, of which he is president, had its 
headquarters; and in addition, at 350 
Madison Avenue, where the Standard 
Stoker Company, of which he is chairman 
of the board, had its headquarters. At the 
end of 1947 these various companies ar¬ 
ranged to lease the entire 21st floor at 370 
Lexington Avenue for a period of 10 years. 



Harold’s home is in Danbury, Conn., on 
Route 6 at the New York-Connecticut 
state line. 

Ed Moreland continues to receive well- 
deserved honors. On June 29 he was one 
of a group of eminent scientists to receive 
the Medal of Merit, the nation’s highest 
civilian award, given for his contribution 
to the World War II effort, and the Bos¬ 
ton Herald of July 28 recorded the fact 
that Ed had accepted membership on the 
Massachusetts School Building Commis¬ 
sion, recently established by the state leg¬ 
islature. — An announcement received by 
Phil Walker at Whitin Machine Works 
from the Morrow Sales Company, whose 
general offices are in Winston-Salem, N.C., 
stated that effective August 1, Emerson 
H. Packard had become their direct sales 
representative in the New England states, 
with his office at 618 Little Building, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. Emerson will sell coal convey¬ 
ing equipment. 

The Chicago Tribune of April 25 con¬ 
tains a story about Andrew N. Rebori, 
who is associated as consulting architect 
with DeLeuw, Cather and Company, 150 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago. Some of 
you may know that Andrew’s father died 
when he was about three years old. He, 
his mother, brother, and sister had a con¬ 
siderable struggle to live on the East Side 
of New York City. He began making blue¬ 
prints in an architect’s office when he was 
15, and at 18, after he had finished stud¬ 
ies in an evening high school, he entered 
the Institute. He eventually won two 
scholarships, one of which took him to 
Europe. He went to Chicago in 1911 as 
a professor of architecture at the Armour 
Institute of Technology and since that 
time, has become a very well-known and 
successful architect. His work has in¬ 
cluded the design of Loyola University Li¬ 
brary, Loyola Della Strada Chapel, Streets 
of Paris at the Century of Progress Expo¬ 
sition in Chicago, and numerous theaters, 
apartments, clubs, post offices, and col¬ 
lege buildings. He married a girl whom 
he met while at Technology and has a 
married daughter. His son, Andrew P. 
Rebori ’39, is a building contractor in Chi¬ 
cago. 

The Cincinnati Times-Star of April 14 
stated that Harold W. Streeter, who was 
associated with our Class in the Course in 
Sanitary Engineering and who for many 
years has been officer in charge of the wa¬ 
ter and sanitation investigation station of 
the United States Public Health Service in 
Cincinnati, was retiring after 34 years in 
the public health service. The article read 
in part: “He has written for engineering 
magazines, and his associates credit him 
with responsibility for many of the funda¬ 
mental concepts concerning stream pol¬ 
lution which are accepted universally to¬ 
day. His theories on water purification are 
taught to all sanitary engineering stu¬ 
dents.” Streeter’s address is Old Indian 
Hill Road, Indian Hill, Ohio. - According 
to a clipping from the July 18 Montana 
Standard of Butte, Mont., Carl Trauer- 
man. Secretary of the Mining Association 
of Montana, was to address the annual 
convention of the National Association of 
Securities Administrators in Portland, Ore¬ 
gon, on July 21, on the subject, “Sale of 
Primary Mining Securities.” 


I received by air mail from Manila, 
Philippine Islands, a thoughtful letter, 
dated August 9, from Willis G. Waldo, 
Vice-president of Florida Ramie Products, 
Inc., as follows: “Anyone who enjoys liv¬ 
ing quietly at home, as I do, certainly 
ought not go into the business of process¬ 
ing ramie fiber. It keeps one away from 
home most of the time. Our successful 
work in Florida brought inquiries from 
many ramie-growing countries (18 of 
them) all the way around the world, and 
most of them too close to the equator for 
comfort! The Republic of the Philippines 
has had a technical delegation in the United 
States which inspected our plant and in¬ 
vited us to make a ramie survey of the 
Philippine Islands. Our work is for the 
National Development Company, a Phil¬ 
ippine Government corporation which will 
probably build a demonstration ramie¬ 
processing plant here to show how ramie 
can be processed to recover the fiber in 
degummed form along with several of the 
by-products. We are planning to visit the 
more important islands here during the 
next month or so and return home by way 
of Alaska, stopping in China and Japan 
on the way. It seems odd that this is the 
short way between New York and the Ori¬ 
ent rather than via San Francisco and 
Honolulu. Manila is a badly damaged 
town. Although a great deal has been done 
toward rebuilding the city since the ter¬ 
rific bombardment that was necessary to 
get the Japanese out, it is still a city of 
skeleton buildings and makeshift shacks." 

The Boston Post of July 11 contained 
an article entitled “Magic in New Eng¬ 
land Laboratories,” and included a story 
about the work of William S. Wilson who 
is research chemist, specializing in studies 
on paper, with the Monsanto Chemical 
Company. He has been associated with 
this company or its predecessor ever since 
1907 and for the past 20 years has been 
director of research. The article states 
that our classmate is devoting much of his 
time now to the problem of wet strength 
of paper. He believes that the country will 
soon be using such products as paper 
tents, bottles, rain coats, and tarpaulins. 
Wilson’s home address is 18 Bellingham 
Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass. -Bryant 
Nichols, Secretary, 23 Leland Road, 
Whitinsville, Mass. Harold S. Wonson, 
Assistant Secretary, Commonwealth Shoe 
and Leather Company, Whitman, Mass. 

• 1908 • 

Our 40th reunion was held at the Oyster 
Harbors Club, Osterville, Mass., from 
June 9 to June 11. Having held our 25th, 
30th and 35th at Oyster Harbors, we fell 
very much at home. George Whittle, from 
San Francisco, who was attending his first 
reunion, was the first arrival, followed 
soon by George Belcher and Nick Carter 
all in time for lunch. Soon after lunch 
several golf matches were under way, but 
not for long, as old “Jupiter Pluvius ’ took 
over and the golfers called it a day. 

By late afternoon the following had ar¬ 
rived: Jefts Beede, George Belcher, Bill 
Booth, Jim Burch, Henry Blackburn, 
Claude Brown, Ralph Batchelder, Nick 
Carter, Myron Davis, Ray Drake, Leslie 
Ellis, George Freethy, Harold Gurney, 
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Sam Hatch, Ernest Kilburn, Karl Kenni- 
son, George Lees, Harry Lord, Howard 
Luther, Steve Lyons, Line Mayo, Joe 
Pope, Henry Sewell, Miles Sampson, 
Frank Towle, Abbott Thompson, and 
George Whittle. 

The inclement weather was a blessing 
in a way, as it kept the fellows inside 
where they could get re-acquainted and 
talk over old times. As they arrived they 
got a name badge for their coats and a 
white gob cap marked in red, OT8. This 
helped a great deal in keeping our group 
together. The ice cream manufacturers 
were finishing a convention at the Club 
and it was helpful to be able to spot all 
’08 men. The OT8 on our caps caused 
some questions as several asked what 
“oats” stood for. 

After an excellent dinner we moved out 
into the lounges and talked. Bill Booth 
had brought a copy of the book which 
Cookie made after our 15th reunion. The 
photographs of 25 years ago certainly 
showed how we have changed. About this 
time several bridge games got under way, 
with experts like Steve Lyons and Ray 
Drake leading off. 

Thursday was cloudy, but free from 
rain. Our golfers were out again, and the 
short course golfers under direction of 
Karl Kennison did a job on the clock golf 
green in front of the Club. Karl not only 
directed but seemed to be top winner. 

The weather didn’t favor swimming or 
the fishing trip we had considered, but 
during the afternoon several of the group 
enjoyed visits around the Cape. Line 
Mayo took Howard Luther and Jefts 
Beede to Woods Hole to see the famous 
Webster Rose Gardens. Our camera fans 
were always busy and based on results so 
far seen, we should have some fine black 
and white, Kodachrome and moving pic¬ 
tures. I hope we can show these during 
our winter dinner meetings. Room 128 
with a porch overlooking the bay was 
given us for our cocktail lounge, and there 
the clan got together before the banquet. 

By Thursday the following had arrived: 
Dick Collins, Sam Gardner, Harry Gris¬ 
wold, Stiles Kedy, Doc Leslie, Jim Mc¬ 
Gowan, and Harry Rapelye, to bring our 
registration up to 34. 

As we were toasting the more recent 
arrivals a member of the Class of ’33 
showed up. They were having a reunion 
at East Bay Lodge but the ’33 man got 
lost and registered at the Club and was 
referred to Room 128. We all thought he 
looked rather youthful for ’08 and I guess 
he thought we looked a bit ancient. The 
matter was straightened out and we told 
him how to get to East Bay Lodge. We 
all trust he had a wonderful time at his 
15th, if he got there. 

We finally got to our banquet, perhaps 
a few minutes behind schedule. The food, 
as was to be expected, was perfect. No 
formal speeches had been planned as it 
seems we should be beyond that after 40 
years. 

Several letters from absent brothers 
were read together with the following 
telegrams: “S. S. Uruguay; Dear Nick, 
congratulations oughty eighters. Sorry 
missing reunion but forty days rotary 
cruise easier sailing than last forty years. 
Buenos noches. Joe Wattles.” “Rapid 
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City, S.D.; Unexpected delays prevent 
celebrating our fortieth anniversary with 
you. Best regards and a happy time to all. 
Leo Loeb.” “Fairbanks, Alaska; Very sin¬ 
cere hearty greetings and best wishes to 
each classmate present and absentees pres¬ 
ent in spirit or mind. Have been in Alaska 
over a year on engineering for urgently 
needed military projects. Have successful 
reunion. Technology forever. Harold E. 
Weeks.” 

Ralph Batchelder gave us a very inter¬ 
esting talk in connection with the new 
telescope at Mount Palomar, Calif. It 
seems that Ralph has been closely con¬ 
nected with the project for several years, 
designing and overseeing construction of 
many of the necessary buildings. Harry 
Rapelye, Jim Burch, George Whittle and 
others gave us a few words. 

After the banquet we again adjourned 
to the various lounges for gossip, cards, 
and so on. Later, most of the group col¬ 
lected around the piano where Dick Col¬ 
lins took over. Old and new songs were 
sung and our reputation for close harmony 
was upheld. 

Friday was a nice clear day. Our golf¬ 
ers were busy early. Henry Sewell, who 
lives in Norwell, Mass., had invited class¬ 
mates to visit his estate. Line Mayo, Nick 
Carter, George Belcher, Jim Burch, Karl 
Kennison, George Lees, Sam Hatch, Bill 
Booth, Harry Rapelye, Jefts Beede and 
Doc Leslie accepted the invitation and 
had a wonderful time. Henry served his 
famous Fish House Punch which is cer¬ 
tainly unusual. Miss Hastings, a house 
guest of Mrs. Sewell, happened to be an 
old friend of Doc Leslie’s and Line 
Mayo’s, while Mrs. Sewell turned out to 
be a childhood friend of Jefts Beede. So 
a good time was had by all. Some of the 
clan arrived at Technology on Saturday 
for the start of Alumni Day. 

The following classmates attended the 
luncheon in DuPont Court: George and 
Mrs. Whittle and Mr. and Mrs. Ready 
(George’s daughter and husband who is 
a student at M.I.T.), Line Mayo; George 
and Mrs. Belcher; Leslie Ellis; Henry 
Sewell; Jim and Mrs. Burch; Jim Mc¬ 
Gowan; Jefts Beede; Sam Hatch; George 
Lees; Harry Rapelye; Ralph and Mrs. 
Batchelder; Doc Leslie; Bill McAuliffe; 
Karl Kennison; Sam Gardner and Nick 
Carter. 

Quite a few met in Jim Burch’s room 
at the Hotel Statler for cocktails before 
the Alumni Banquet. Extra gob OT8 caps 
were available for those who didn’t have 
one. 

At the banquet ’08 had tables right in 
front of the head table. The following 
were present: Jim McGowan, Sam Gard¬ 
ner, Leslie Ellis, George Belcher, Nick 
Carter, Sam Hatch, Henry Sewell, George 
Lees, Harry Rapelye, Jefts Beede, Doc 
Leslie, M. P. Meade, Line Mayo, Bill Mc- 
Auliffe, Ralph Batchelder, George Whit¬ 
tle, Jimmy Burch. 

Jim McGowan, who is now a member 
of the Corporation of M.I.T., went to the 
head table and presented President 
Compton with one of our ’08 gob caps. 
President Compton put it on, stood up 
and saluted ’08. Later he came to our 
tables and talked with our fellows. As 
you know President Compton graduated 
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from his college in ’08, so is of our own 
vintage. 

The first dinner meeting of the 1948- 
1949 season will be held on November 16, 
1948, probably at the Silver Room in 
Walker Memorial, M.I.T. Usual reply 
postal cards will be mailed in due course. 

We are very sorry to report the death 
of Ross Callaway in July. The extract from 
the New York Times of July 29 follows: 
“Handley Ross Callaway, a consulting 
engineer, died yesterday at his home, 375 
Park Avenue. He was 62 years old. Mr. 
Callaway was graduated from . . . Tech¬ 
nology. . . . Noted as an engineer ol 
power plants, he was called in for consul¬ 
tations by some of the leading firms in 
that field. He served as a first lieutenant 
with the Ordnance Department in the 
first World War and as a civilian engineer 
with the New York office of the Ordnance 
Department during the recent conflict. He 
leaves his wife, Fredericka, and a daugh¬ 
ter, Mrs. Allen F. Hollinger.” 

We are also sorry to report the sudden 
death of our old friend, Tim Collins, 
which occurred this past summer. Line 
Mayo and Myron Davis attended the fu¬ 
neral, and they had a chance to talk with 
Mrs. Collins who has since written us as 
follows: “It was so nice of you to write 
me and also attend our simple services for 
Tim. He would have been very happy to 
have known he was so well remembered. 
He was on a swordfishing trip with old 
friends and met with a fatal accident by 
drowning the first day out. I used to try 
to get him to attend your class dinners, but 
it seemed such an effort to him, especially 
since he not been in business in Boston 
for a long time. He often spoke of you 
and others in the Class and I hope you 
will extend my thanks to them.” We have 
also recently learned with regret of the 
death of Joseph K. Heydon, whose address 
was in care of the Bank of New South 
Wales, London, England. His death oc¬ 
curred in September, 1947. 

We note from a recent news item that 
Harry Rapelye is now a vice-president of 
Continental Can Company at Montreal, 
P. Q. don’t FORGET NOVEMBER 16. Plan to 
be with us and see the reunion pictures. 
— H. Leston Carter, Secretary, 60 Bat- 
terymarch, Boston 10, Mass. 


• 1909 • 

Just forty years ago this fall we became 
full-fledged seniors and started on the 
year which to nearly all of us was most 
important since it was to be our last at the 
Institute. Jim Critchett, XIV, a tackle on 
our freshman and sophomore football 
teams, was our class president as is noted 
below, and we all know how well he di¬ 
rected our class activities during that last 
year. Although he has retired from active 
business, he looks almost the same as he 
did 40 years ago and he still maintains a 
most active interest in class affairs. As 
underclassmen all of us looked forward to 
that senior year, since it was to become 
the fruition of long hours of labor and the 
passing of many tough exams, and that 
coveted degree was well within sight. To 
many of us those forty years have slipped 
by only too quickly and almost unnoticed, 
and memories of classmates and of events 


that occurred during those four years are 
still very vivid. 

This fall, in a way, is analogous to that 
one forty years ago in that it marks the 
beginning of a year which is another mile¬ 
stone in our lives, our fortieth year out of 
the Institute. We can again look forward 
to June when most of us, we hope, will 
meet and renew old friendships and 
reminisce over those happy years at the 
Institute. 

As was the case last year, your Review 
Secretary was unable to be present on 
Alumni Day, since he was obliged to be in 
Austin, Texas, and ultimately went to 
Mexico City to attend a convention of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi¬ 
neers. However, Art Shaw, I, agreed to be 
the reporter and has submitted the fol¬ 
lowing: “Attending the luncheon were: 
Tom Desmond, I, Delos Haynes, VI, Fran¬ 
cis Loud, VI, Lew Nisbet, I, Gardiner 
Perry, VI, Chic Shaw, V, Art Shaw, I, and 
John Willard, II. Our representation was 
increased at the banquet in the evening by 
the arrival of: Jack Moses, VI, Julius Serra, 
I, and Henry Spencer, II. Brad Dewey, X, 
had made a reservation but was obliged 
to cancel at the last minute. We missed 
the usual number of ladies at the lunch¬ 
eon. In fact, Alice Desmond was the only 
one to attend. It is to be hoped that they 
were holding back this year in order to 
turn out in full force for our 40th reunion 
next year. I recently ran across Bob Kee¬ 
ney, III, at a business conference in Con¬ 
necticut. We have not seen as much of 
Bob as we would like at reunions. You 
may recall that after two years in Course 
III, he completed his training as a mining 
engineer at the Colorado School of Mines. 
When the bottom fell out of mining dur¬ 
ing the depression, Bob went with the 
Westinghouse Company and is now indus¬ 
trial manager of the Connecticut Light 
and Power Company, one of the larger 
Connecticut utilities. 

“Henry Spencer and I encountered a 
fairly strong sentiment (particularly among 
those living at a distance) in favor of 
starting our reunion in the middle of the 
week, continuing, say, from Wednesday 
afternoon until Friday afternoon, disband¬ 
ing in time for the Honorary Secretaries 
to attend the President’s dinner Friday 
night, and clearing the decks for attend¬ 
ance at the Alumni Day festivities on Sat¬ 
urday. Assuming that Alumni Day is to 
be on Saturday and not Monday, we plan 
to see what we can do on this basis pro¬ 
vided you have no objection.” 

We have received a memorandum from 
Edwin S. Burdell ’20, formerly Dean of 
Humanities at the Institute and since 1938 
Executive Head of the Cooper Union for 
the Advancement of Science and Art, 
which begins as follows: “Senator and 
Mrs. Thomas C. Desmond, on July 18, 
entertained 36 men and women at their 
beautiful estate on the Highlands of the 
Hudson. Among them were three M.I.T. 
alumni and their wives: A. Warren Norton 
'21, President of Press Wireless Manu¬ 
facturing Corporation and a former Presi¬ 
dent of the M.I.T. Alumni Association; 
Thomas D’Arcy Brophy T6, President of 
Kenyon and Eckhardt, Inc., and also Pres¬ 
ident of the American Heritage Founda¬ 
tion; Dr. Edwin S. Burdell ’20. Other in- 
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teresting guests were Major General and 
Mrs. Maxwell D. Taylor. General Taylor 
was formerly commander of the 101st Air 
Borne Division during the Normandy in¬ 
vasion and the Battle of the Bulge and is 
now superintendent of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point. With 
him were Colonel and Mrs. Paul D. Har¬ 
kins. Colonel Harkins is commandant of 
cadets at the Academy. Miss Sarah Bland- 
ing. President of Vassar College, was 
there, as was John H. Baker, President of 
the National Audubon Society. Mr. and 
Mrs. Edgar H. Betts of Troy were also 
present. Mr. Betts is a former president of 
Cluett, Peabody and Company and a for¬ 
mer chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
Russell Sage College. After a delightful 
luncheon, Tom entertained his guests bv 
an interesting talk on the arboretum which 
he has developed during the last 10 years 
and which now includes 636 specimens of 
American trees and shrubs.” 

Paul has been most active during the 
summer gathering class material and sub¬ 
mits the following: “The other day I was 
lunching over in Manhattan with one of 
my best buddies of the days when I was 
with the Franklin Baker Company and 
then with General Foods. Ray is now one 
of the big shots in the sales department, 
a general manager of some of the sales di¬ 
visions. Ray had recently been down on 
Cape Cod to a wedding and he was tell¬ 
ing me he had met a Tech man at Orleans 
and I told him, ‘Oh, it must have been 
Jim Critchett!’ And, of course, it was our 
Jim! But Ray went on to tell of tbe fine 
place Jim had set up for himself and Mrs. 
Critchett, for you knew Jim had retired 
from his job at Union Carbon and Carbide 
and gone to the Cape. But Ray rhapso¬ 
dized in telling of Jim’s ‘estate,’ some 20- 
odd acres, a fine house, and particularly 
did Ray speak of the ‘shop’ Jim had set 
up where I got the idea Jim could make 
anything you please, in either wood or 
metal! It was all music to my ears as I 
told Ray how Jim was our Class President 
in our senior year.” 

From Paul: “It is my unhappy duty in 
these Class Notes to report the death of 
one of our most distinguished classmates. 
I refer to John Mills, VI. Our New York 
papers devoted an unusual amount of 
space to his obituary on June 16. I have 
unforgettable and happy memories of my 
own about John. He was one of the oldest 
of all our classmates. He was bom in Illi¬ 
nois in April of 1880. That made his age 
68. Surely all of us must remember him 
while an undergraduate because of the 
carefully trimmed Vandyke he sported. 
And he is noted in our senior portfolio as 
not only belonging to Delta Upsilon un¬ 
dergraduate fraternity but also to the hon¬ 
orary fraternities. Phi Beta Kappa, and 
Sigma Chi. All of us who knew John knew 
that he had been for many years an out¬ 
standing member of the staff of the Bell 
Laboratories. So I asked Reg Jones, who 
is a vice-president of the Laboratories, if 
he would give us something about John 
and I include it in these notes. But I want 
to add a personal word about John. I can¬ 
not, to be sure, say that I knew John at all 
-well. In fact, he was not one with whom 
one could get chummy. His mind seemed 
always to be on far bigger things than 


passing the time of day with me. John 
lived over at Millbum, not over 10 miles 
from my town of Glen Ridge here in New 
Jersey. John came often to our class lunch¬ 
eons and after the speaker had finished 
his address, John soon naturally domi¬ 
nated the discussion. In fact, to me it was 
always a rare treat to listen as John told us 
some of his own pet theories no matter 
what was the subject under discussion. 
What he said might not mesh with what 
our speaker had told us. But that made 
John’s remarks all the more interesting. As 
you listened to him, you knew that you 
were hearing the views of a forceful and 
brilliant scientist. I used to see him often 
in the Hoboken terminal as I was taking 
the ferry to Barclay Street. He was bound 
for the Bell Laboratories on West Street 
in Manhattan. And now and then over the 
week end I used to drive over to call on 
him at the comfortable home nestled in a 
valley of the Watchung range of the Or¬ 
ange Mountains in Millbum. When John 
retired in 1945 from the Laboratories and 
after Mrs. Mills’ death, he went to Pasa¬ 
dena to make his home and you’ll see from 
what Reg has written that he took an as¬ 
signment at Caltech as a guidance adviser 
to the students about their plans for ca¬ 
reers after graduation. John must have 
been a perfect natural for that job! I envy 
any boy who could talk with John about 
his future. I feel that I have lost a dear 
personal friend and we are all the poorer 
as we lose a classmate like John Mills. 
And here follows what Reg Jones has writ¬ 
ten about John. Thank you, indeed, Reg!” 

“John Mills died on June 15 while on 
a visit to his son, John Jr., at Rochester, 
N.Y. Manv classmates will remember Mills 
as the tall, sandy-complexioned student 
with the reddish Vandyke. In his later 
years he was a regular attendant at our 
New York luncheons where his sparkling 
ideas often made him the center of an in¬ 
terest group. John was married to Emma 
Gardner Moore, who died two years ago. 
In addition to his son, he is survived by 
two daughters, Mrs. F. F. Giannini of Far 
Hills, N.J., and Miss Theodora Mills of 
Chevy Chase, Md. When John retired 
from the Bell System in 1945, after more 
than thirty years of service, he was director 
of publication of Bell Telephone Labora¬ 
tories. In the early years of his career, Mills 
was one of the key figures in the develop¬ 
ment of transcontinental and transoceanic 
telephony. His early work in radio trans¬ 
mission led to his teaching radio to Army 
officers during World War I. He was di¬ 
rector of personnel of Bell Laboratories 
for a time and developed some of the ear- 
best psychological methods for the selec¬ 
tion and guidance of young engineers. As 
director of publication he founded the 
‘Bell Laboratories Record,’ an expository 
periodical for communications research 
and development. He planned Bell System 
exhibits at the World’s Fairs at Chicago 
in 1933, and at New York and San Fran¬ 
cisco in 1939. These spectacular displays 
of scientific advances excited special in¬ 
terest due to the audience participation 
features which Mills introduced. John was 
also an author of note. Some of his books 
were Within the Atom, Letters of a Radio 
Engineer to His Son, Realities of Modem 
Science, Radio Communication, A Fugue 
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in Cycles and Bels, Electronics, Today and 
Tomorrow, and The Engineer in Society. 
Since his retirement in 1945, Mills had 
been living in Pasadena and had given a 
part of his time as guidance adviser to 
students at the Cabfornia Institute of 
Technology.” 

We also have a notice of the passing 
of Edward F. Orchard, II, retired musi¬ 
cian, at Point Pleasant Hospital, N.J., at 
the age of 63. Over the years we have 
little to record of his activities. Paul re¬ 
members him, stating that he sang “basso 
profundo.” 

Paul also tells of the passing of one of 
our instructors in physical chemistry: 
“The newspapers of Labor Day, Septem¬ 
ber 6, noted the passing of Richard C. Tol- 
man ’03 whom I can only think of as ‘Dick’ 
Tolman, for he was my instructor in phys¬ 
ical chemistry as a third-year subject in 
1908. I know that I, as one of his pupils, 
always liked Dick. He went to the Califor¬ 
nia Institute of Technology before the first 
War and was closely associated with Dr. 
Einstein. Dick worked on problems con¬ 
nected with the development of the atomic 
bomb. I feel that I have lost a good 
friend.” — Paul M. Wiswall, Secretary, 
90 Hillside Avenue, Glen Ridge, N.J. 
Chester L. Dawes, Review Secretary, 
Pierce Hall, Harvard University, Cam¬ 
bridge 38, Mass. Assistant Secretaries: 
Maurice R. Scharff, 285 Madison Ave¬ 
nue, New York, N.Y.; George E. Wallis, 
1606 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

• 1910 • 

I am writing these notes the day before 
I start on my vacation and I hope that I 
have not overlooked any letters or news 
clippings that may have been sent to me. 
The big news of tne members of the Class 
is, as usual at this time of the year, about 
those who attended Alumni Day in June. 
This year we had 10 members attending 
the festivities. At the luncheon were: Jack 
Babcock, Bob Burnett and Mrs. Burnett, 
Art Curtis, Carl Sittinger and his daugh¬ 
ter, Myrton Turnbull and Mrs. Turnbull, 
Cliff Waldo and your Secretary. We had 
a table together and had a most enjoyable 
time. After the symposium several of us 
went out to Carl Sittinger’s home where 
we were so well entertained we were late 
for tlie Alumni Banquet. In addition to 
those at the luncheon, the following at¬ 
tended the banquet: Karl Fernstrom, 
Harry Hale and Carl Lovejoy. 

The television set given by the Class to 
Ed Stuart is now in operation and is 
greatly appreciated. I have been told that 
previous to its installation, Ed had his 
fights out by eight-thirty; now they are 
on until the last program is through. — 
Charles Clark has been honored by the 
American Institute of Architects. The fol¬ 
lowing is the citation: “Cameron Clark, 
New York, N.Y. Admitted to the Institute 
in 1922, has been advanced to Fellowship 
for outstanding achievement in the design 
of private residences and especially his 
studies of indigenous Connecticut archi¬ 
tecture. He has been a valuable member 
of the New York Chapter in promoting the 
study of civic design which he has prac¬ 
ticed in exemplary manner as Advisor to 
the Borough President of Manhattan.” 
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I am sure that we are all interested in 
the following, as Charlie Greene’s wife 
was such a grand hostess at our five-year 
reunions: “Mrs. Charles E. Greene of 
Winchester, former president of the Mt. 
Holyoke College Alumnae Association, 
was elected yesterday to a five-year term 
as alumnae trustee. She also is a member 
of the Winchester school board.” — Her¬ 
bert S. Cleverdon, Secretary, 120 
Tremont Street, Boston 8, Mass. 

• 1911 • 

There were a baker’s dozen ’ll men at 
the June 12 Alumni Day luncheon at the 
Institute and then an exact dozen at the 
annual banquet at the Hotel Statler in 
the evening. Naturally all of us present at 
the luncheon stayed for the symposium 
on “Logistics of Peace” because one of 
the three speakers was our own Bob 
Haslam, X, whose fine talk on “World 
Energy and World Peace” was printed in 
the July Review. 

Those attending the luncheon were 
John Alter, IV; Bill Cobum, I, XI; George 
Cumings, VI; Monk deFlorez, II; Dennie, 
VI; Fred Harrington, I; Bob Haslam, X; 
Jack Ilerlihy, II; Carl Richmond, I; O. W. 
Stewart, I; Ted Van Tassel, X; Emmons 
Whitcomb, X, and Aleck Yereance, I. 

John Alter reported that his firm of 
Pearson, Alter and James, architects and 
engineers, 351 Essex Street, Lawrence, is 
enjoying fine business at the present time. 
Monk deFlorez, who flew Lester Gardner 
’98 over from New York with a wealth 
of presents from air lines In all parts of 
the world for Mrs. Compton, reported 
that his son, Peter deFlorez ’38, was mar¬ 
ried on June 5 to Mrs. Suzanne Hum¬ 
phreys Ford, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lantlon Humphreys of New York City, in 
the Park Avenue Christian Church, New 
York. "She is an unusual gal,” said Monk, 
“who spent most of the war ferrying Spit¬ 
fires and Hurricanes for the Royal Air 
Force — so you see, we are trying very 
hard to maintain the flight traditions of 
the family.” Monk also said that Ed Good¬ 
win, VI, is now working for the deFlorez 
Engineering Company, 31 West 47th 
Street, New York City. — Another junior 
1911 marriage took place on September 
2 at Milton, when C. H. S. Merrill’s daugh¬ 
ter, Constance Southworth, became the 
wife of Richard Morgan Cameron, Jr. To 
both these young couples go our best 
wishes for happiness. 

With the exception of Bill Cobum and 
Monk deFlorez, all of us present at the 
alumni luncheon attended the banquet, 
where we were joined by Uncle Roger 
Loud, VI, to make up the dozen. Your 
Secretary, as usual, led the songs and 
cheers. 

Two weeks later it was my great pleas¬ 
ure to be the guest of the Class of 1928 at 
its 20-year reunion at the Wianno Club, 
Osterville. This group spent its four years 
at the Institute during the last four years 
of my five-year term as executive secretary 
of the Alumni Association. During the 
class banquet I was elected an honorary 
member of the Class of 1928 — a much 
cherished honor. My thanks also to the 
many classmates who have sent congratu¬ 
latory notes on my midyear election as 
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second vice-president of the Alumni As¬ 
sociation. 

Orchids to two of our classmates who 
received honorary doctorates in June; Carl 
Ell, XI, an honorary doctor of laws 
degree from Tufts College, and Cap 
Maguire, I, an honorary doctor of science 
degTee from Holy Cross College. Dr. Ell 
had a busy day on June 20, for at 11:00 
a.m. he conducted the 46th annual com¬ 
mencement exercises at Northeastern Uni¬ 
versity, which he heads, and then rushed 
over to Medford for his Tufts College 
degree. 

The citation read: “By your wisdom 
and administrative skill in the direction 
of a large and complex university, you are 
assisting in the great work of making all 
America stronger through the ennobling 
power of higher education. To you, Carl 
Stephens Ell, the honorary degree of Doc¬ 
tor of Laws.” A week earlier Carl had ad¬ 
dressed the graduating class at Newbury- 
port High School on “Wings of the Fu¬ 
ture.” 

Up at Holy Cross College in Worcester 
on June 9, Cap Maguire, who heads his 
own engineering concern, Charles A. 
Maguire and Associates, Turks Head 
Building, Providence, R.I., was one of 
four honorary-degree recipients. His cita¬ 
tion read: “All the world has learned to 
marvel at the engineering genius ol 
America. A practical know-how seems to 
be almost an ingrained attribute of the 
American character, and the accomplish¬ 
ments of her engineers have greatly ad¬ 
vanced our modem civilization. From 
among the outstanding in the nation the 
College of the Holy Cross chooses to honor 
Charles Augustus Maguire. In his field he 
had always proven to be that rarest type 
of engineer; the builder with vision, alert 
to the humanistic values of the project, 
aware always of the social benefits or the 
national security inherent in the work. He 
has striven to harness natural powers and 
resources, to work with things, because it 
would benefit man; and we who know 
the man, his fine sympathy, his scholarly 
humaneness, have marked with pleasure 
the many commendations he has received 
from federal, state, civic and military au¬ 
thorities. Today’s honor, bestowed as it is 
upon a man so noteworthy in his profes¬ 
sion, is likewise deserved by his true and 
courageous spirit, his high sense of honor 
and unswerving devotion to ideals.” 

George Kenney, II, was in Boston Sep¬ 
tember 19 for the local celebration of Air 
Force Day. In an interview preceding the 
exercises at Bedford Airport, George, who 
on September 20 was named head of the 
Air University at Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Montgomery, Ala., said present bombing 
planes “are through for military purposes 
— the future engine is the jet,” and added 
that present craft are “obsolete as the old 
flivver automobile. George spent Sunday 
with his sister and brother-in-law, the L. 
Gordon Glaziers, VII, at their new home, 
Ledgewold, Lincoln, Mass. The Glaziers 
gave up their long-time home at 4 Egre- 
mont Road, Brookline, in mid-July and 
now have a year-round home in Lincoln. 

That the age of miracles is not dead is 
clearly evidenced in a recent welcome 
letter from Julius Waldstein, I, who is now 
located at 184)4 Summers Street, Charles¬ 
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ton, W.Va., and for business purposes has 
taken the name of Joseph Webb. He is a 
consulting engineer there and said he 
recently met Charlie Hobson, X, plant 
superintendent at Barium Reduction Cor¬ 
poration in South Charleston, at an M.I.T. 
club dinner. Ever since childhood, Julius 
has been threatened with blindness, and 
you’ll remember that during his four years 
with us he had to use very strong glasses. 
In October, 1947, Julius had an operation 
on his left eye and apparently just what 
was needed was accomplished, for he 
writes that he is “now able to read the 
vernier on my surveying instrument with¬ 
out a vernier glass and can read three- 
point type without glasses!” 

In a T-Day chronological record of 
television’s progress in the Boston Sunday 
Herald of June 6, the following appeared: 
“1924: Capt. Richard Ranger sent first 
facsimile picture from London to New 
York.” Remember that? In a letter a few 
days later Dick, VIII, President of Ranger- 
tone, Inc., Newark, N.J., wrote: “Ranger- 
tone (electric music) is going strong; we 
are about back on our feet after the war 
years which put all of us under the colors. 
Magnetic tape recording is our prime ob¬ 
jective and the high fidelity, broadcast 
type of equipment is our meat. We came 
out on top in a Bing Crosby test about a 
year ago against other types of recording; 
and more recently the Mutual system has 
been using our equipment as an aid in 
the rebroadcasting of programs delayed 
one hour because of the time difference 
between cities on or off daylight saving 
time. Units are now in Spain and Mexico 
also. In addition, we have been doing 
some consulting work, particularly for a 
new electric organ. While in Germany I 
took the opportunity to learn everything 
being done in Europe along these lines 
and our recent work is built on this infor¬ 
mation. I have a grandson a year old who 
is holding his own in the Navy colony at 
Norfolk, Va. Liv Ferris, VI, has surely 
done an excellent job as program chair¬ 
man for the M.I.T. Club of Northern New 
Jersey.” 

A. T. Cushing, I, in a letter reporting 
that the Department of Agriculture’s Pro¬ 
duction & Marketing Administration, with 
which he is associated, has changed its 
office address to 2411 Fidelity Building, 
Kansas City 6, Mo., writes: “My daughter, 
Emma Mae, who has been technician at 
Research Hospital here has now taken a 
similar position in a hospital at Tulsa, 
Okla. My younger son, Gerald, is spending 
the summer working at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association camp in Estes Park, 
Colo. He graduated from high school this 
spring ana will enter Baker University at 
Baldwin City, Kansas, in the fall to study 
business administration. My other son, 
Don, expects to enter the United States 
Air Force for a three-year term beginning 
in mid-July.” 

Frank Osborn, III, who is with the 
Andes Copper Mining Company in Potre- 
rillos, Chile, S.A., is mighty happy — and 
well he might be — for his son, Robert, has 
been accepted for admission at M.I.T. this 
fall. In sending along these glad tidings 
Frank adds: “I am so sorry to hear about 
Pete White, II. What a fellow! He was a 
friend of everyone and everyone knew 



him. Who could forget that brogue, grin 
and good nature. He could make us all 
laugh without trying. We never knew 
what he would pull next. He’ll be up there 
with his patron Saint Peter at the pearly 
gates, waiting for us who ‘make the 
grade.’ ” Bill Warner, I, writes from 
Nowata, Okla.: “There is no news from 
here of interest. I have been in the regis¬ 
tered cattle business for a number of years, 
more as a hobby than anything else. The 
cattle were recently sold at an auction and 
the ranch is now for sale. It became a 
problem to get labor and the problem of 
feed also became quite an item. It is pretty 
strenuous work, especially in the hot sum¬ 
mer weather when crops have to be gath¬ 
ered.” 

In a mid-summer “Let’s Explore Your 
Mind” syndicated feature by Albert 
Edward Wiggam, D.Sc., which I see daily 
in the Worcester Telegram, there was a 
reference to Edward C. Tolman, XIV, pro¬ 
fessor of psychology at the University of 
California. Ed was quoted as saying that 
personalities are subject to change under 
repeated duress. I sent the clipping to him 
for comment and he replied: “I don’t quite 
know where they found these words of 
wisdom of mine, but at any rate I agree 
to them.” Ralph Walker, IV, of the New 
York firm of Voorhees Walker Foley and 
Smith, architects for such structures as 
the New York Telephone Building, the 
Irving Trust Building and telephone 
buildings in Washington, D.C., New 
Jersey, and the state of New York, was 
one of two official delegates chosen to 
represent The American Institute of Ar¬ 
chitects at the first congress of the Inter¬ 
national Union of Architects at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, June 28 through July 1. 
Ralph, you will remember, is a holder of 
the Gold Medal of the Architectural 
League of New York. 

In June, here in Gardner, Stan Hart¬ 
shorn, X, was named to the investment 
board of the Gardner Savings Bank. He is 
one of the vice-presidents of the bank and 
for many years has been chairman of the 
auditing committee. Announcement was 
also made in mid-September that Stan and 
his brother, Henry, with whom he oper¬ 
ates C. H. Hartshorn, Inc., furniture and 
baby carriage manufacturers had pre¬ 
sented a composite photograph of 
Gardner’s World War II dead to the 
Gardner Post of the American Legion, as 
did their father, C. H. Hartshorn, former 
State Senator, after World War I. 

Louis Golden, VI, 709 Centre Street, 
Newton 58, served most effectively as 
1948 campaign chairman of the Greater 
Boston Combined Jewish Appeal in Sep¬ 
tember. Lou has been active in communal 
affairs in Greater Boston for the past 13 
years. They have one son. Dr. Theodore 
S. Golden of Framingham, a children’s 
specialist. 

Again 1911 is off to a spendid start in 
Alumni Fund IX, for the August 31 figures 
show us with 124 subscribers (103 per 
cent quota) subscribing $2,617 (94 per 
cent quota), which is exactly the same 
quota percentage as 1912; making us tie 
for fifth place among the classes. How¬ 
ever, our 103 per cent quota for number 
of subscribers ties us with the Class of 
1891 for first place. We have a mark of 


143 subscribers giving $5,596.50 in 1947- 
1948 to work for this year. 

Since November 7 is a Sunday this 
year, we’ll have to have our annual class 
dinner a “Seven plus one Come Eleven” 
party on Monday evening, November 8, 
in the Silver Room at Walker Memorial. 
Make it a point to be there if you can be 
in or near Cambridge at that time. — Or¬ 
ville B. Denison, Secretary, Chambei 
of Commerce, Gardner, Mass. John A. 
Herlihy, Assistant Secretary, 588 River¬ 
side Avenue, Medford 55, Mass. 

• 1912 • 

At the Alumni Day activities in June, 
Frederick W. Barker, Harvey S. Benson, 
Jerome C. Hunsaker, Charles C. Jones, 
John S. Selfridge and Cyrus F. Springall 
were reported by Harold G. Manning to 
be in favor of having another reunion in 
1949. They feel that it is too long to wait 
until the next regular date in 1952. This 
desire shows how much the last reunion 
in 1947 was enjoyed by those attending. 
The officers must know the attitude of the 
Class to this proposal, so that a committee 
on arrangements can be appointed if 
enough interest is shown to warrant it. 
Will you please drop a line to Les White 
promptly, informing him whether or not 
you are in favor of another reunion next 
June and do it now! 

We regret to report the passing of 
D. M. Wyman, II. The following notice 
appeared in the New York Times: “Provi¬ 
dence, R.I. — July 19 — Dwight Mead 
Wyman of near-by Barrington, engineer, 
yachtsman and production manager of the 
Tropical Tool Company of Westerly, 
R.I., died here last night in the Roger Wil¬ 
liams Hospital at the age of 58. Born in 
Montclair, N.J., Mr. Wyman was a gradu¬ 
ate of M.I.T. During the war he served as 
a commander in the Navy and was 
wounded in action on Guadalcanal in the 
fall of 1943. Earlier he was instructor at 
the Navy’s landing craft school at San 
Diego, Calif. He was navigation instructor 
and a past commander of the Narragansett 
Bay Power Boat Squadron. Surviving are 
his widow, the former Corene B. Foster 
of Boston; a daughter. Miss Corene Louise 
Wyman of San Diego, and three brothers, 
Walter M. of Prospectville, Pa., Elbridge 

W. of Winchester, Mass., and George F. 
Wyman of Depue, Ill.” — We also regret 
to record the deaths of the following men, 
notices of which were only recently re¬ 
ceived without details: Dr. Walter F. 
Harvey, I, March 27, 1947, at Everett, 
Mass.; Joseph E. Harrington, VII, of 
Haverhill April 30, 1947; and John S. 
Martin, II, of San Francisco August 5, 
1947. 

Jerome C. Hunsaker, XIII-A, was re¬ 
cently honored by being made an honor¬ 
ary commander of the civil division of 
the Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire. — Some time ago, Ted Marceau, 

X, wrote that he really had in mind send¬ 
ing a resume of his activities as it dis¬ 
tressed him in the past to find so little 
about the Class in The Review, but it 
never occurred to him to make any contri¬ 
bution until the time of the reunion. He 
has now sent a summary of his activities 
since graduation. After spending a year 
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on the instructing staff at the Institute, he 
entered the employ of the N. K. Fairbank 
Company as control chemist and remained 
with that company and its subsidiaries 
and successors until 1939. He became fac¬ 
tory manager in 1918, chemical director 
1918-1923, manager of the manufactur¬ 
ing department of the Gold Dust Corpo¬ 
ration until 1937 and director of research 
and development of Hecker Foods until 
1939. He then became supervisor of re¬ 
search for Lever Brothers Company for 
seven years. Since 1946 he has been a 
consulting engineer and consultant on pat¬ 
ent litigation. In 1922 he married Sadie 

I. Ingram. They have three children, Mary 

J. , Nancy L. and Jeanne E. 

Fred Shepard, Jr., has just returned 
from a seven-weeks trip abroad and 
promises to send an account for the next 
issue. — Alfred P. Morgan, II, has written 
a book on Tools and How to Use them for 
Woodworking and Metal Working, which 
is illustrated with 600 drawings by the 
author. 

Joseph L. Champagne, III, in answer 
to Jim Cook’s questionnaire, writes that 
he has dancing schools in Boston, Provi¬ 
dence and Tiverton, R.I. He has his own 
radio show on wean, Providence every 
Tuesday night from 8:00 p.m. to 8:15 
p.M. He and his wife, Libby, have a son, 
Dick, 23, who graduated from Cornell in 
1946 and is now working with him, and 
a daughter, Dodie, 22, who has become a 
junior executive at Filene’s, after gradu¬ 
ating from Vassar in 1946. His hobbies 
include sailing and gardening at his farm 
in Tiverton. He modestly refrained from 
telling about the time he fired Rudy 
Vallee, but we have the following account 
from the Cranston, R.I., Herald of April 
22: "Joe Champagne, well-known dancing 
master, once fired Rudy Vallee, when the 
band leader asked for a raise. Vallee quit 
and subsequently became famous, but he 
has always maintained that if Joe had not 
fired him, he might still be playing with 
Champagne and might never have become 
an international sensation. Mr. Cham¬ 
pagne started out to be a mining engineer, 
but shortly after graduation from M.I.T. 
decided that there must be an easier way 
to make a living. He took up dancing and 
shortly was one of Boston’s leading danc¬ 
ing teachers. Vernon and Irene Castle were 
personal friends of Mr. Champagne — 
whose wife, Libby, was adjudged one of 
Boston’s 10 best-dressed women last year 
by the Boston Post Fashion Experts. Mr. 
and Mrs. Champagne and their two chil¬ 
dren are now Rhode Islanders, having a 15 
acre farm in Tiverton, called Dunromin. 
Teaching dancing by radio is not a new 
venture, either for wean or for Joe. 
Having travelled all over Europe and 
most of the rest of the world. Mr. Cham¬ 
pagne has collected a great fund of knowl¬ 
edge of dancing and every now and then 
bits of this knowledge make interesting 
asides in his broadcasts. Champagne is his 
real name — and no man was ever more 
aptly called.” 

Jim Cook, our star news-gatherer, 
writes: “I met Charlie Cabeen’s father, 
John Cabeen, at the Salem Rotary Club 
and had the pleasure of chatting with 
him. John is in his eighties. He is actively 
engaged with Charlie in the plumbing 
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business which John established a half 
century ago. I hope I can grow old as 
gracefully as John Cabeen because he is 
able physically and keen mentally. He has 
the faculty of talking pleasantly about 
many things so that the luncheon period 
passed very quickly. Some personal news 
about Charlie appeared in the July issue.” 
Jim also reports that he is still getting a 
great deal of fun out of photography. 
Congratulations to James H. Morley, III, 
for 25 years superintendent of the Ameri¬ 
can Rutile Corporation at Roseland, Va., 
who has been elected vice-president and 
director. Jabez H. Pratt, X, writes that he 
recently had the privilege of showing his 
Mexico movies to John Lenaerts, VI, and 
Mrs. Lenaerts, who were in Chicago. 
John is now with the Union Bag and 
Paper Company and will probably spend 
more or less time in Chicago, as they are 
starting a new plant there. 

In closing the Notes for the first num¬ 
ber of the new season, we again wish to 
remind you that we need the help and co¬ 
operation of every member of the Class in 
order to get out the kind of Notes you 
want. Please send us word of your activi¬ 
ties and do it now! — Frederick J. Shep¬ 
ard, Jr., Secretary, 31 Chestnut Street, 
Boston, Mass. Lester M. White, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, 4520 Lewiston Road, Niag¬ 
ara Falls, N.Y. 

• 1913 • 

Our 35th reunion was the best ever. 
The New Ocean House at Swampscott 
was ample in every way for our large 
gathering, and that was fortunate because 
of the chilly, damp weather. We had come 
together to visit and have a good time, and 
the Ocean House provided all the facili¬ 
ties. The high lights in the program were: 
Friday, June 11, luncheon, cocktail party 
at five o’clock and class dinner; Saturday: 
alumni dinner at the Hotel Statler, and 
the Pops concert at Symphony Hall for 
wives and guests. Bill Mattson and his 
committee had done a painstaking job 
and gave us perfect arrangements; from 
registration to finish everything ran 
smoothly. Bill Ready presided at the 
lively, talkative luncheon on Friday. 
Frank Achard got a big hand when he 
appeared, just after 60 of us had sat 
down, wearing the orange and black 1913 
costume, smock and matching beret, 
which Heinie Glidden had designed for 
our gathering on the beach in 1916, as a 
part of the ceremonies in connection with 
the dedication of the new M.I.T. site. 
Remember the panorama picture taken on 
the beach? Time out was taken for some 
matters on the thoughtful side: Bill Matt¬ 
son suggested that we send a resolution 
to Dr. Compton in praise of his achieve¬ 
ments, and Charlie Thompson was asked 
to head a committee for this purpose. 
Geoff Rollason told us about his recent 
meeting with Lammie Lemaire, in Aus¬ 
tralia. Hildie Carlson spoke about the ex¬ 
periences our General, A1 Jones, suffered 
in the Philippines. Messages of greeting 
were sent to Lammie and Al, and flowers 
were sent to Al Conant who has been long 
confined by a painful illness. I have 
bragged about Bill Mattson earlier. Evi¬ 
dently Pa Ready suspects what I know, 
that Bill gets much help from his wife, 
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Mabel, for Pa made a presentation to Bill 
and Mabel of two hanasome silver Ronson 
lighters. The luncheon served to break 
the ice and set up just the proper prevail¬ 
ing spirit of informality. 

The cocktail party got under way 
promptly at 5:00 p.M. In all, more than 
100 attended. Our star performer is Dave 
Nason, but he left after the luncheon. 
While I was looking in vain for Dave, 
among those who caught my eye was 
Geoff Rollason, certainly a man of distinc¬ 
tion and propriety. John Hession, the most 
reticent of men, ventured that he could 
really waterproof a basement and for a 
figure not to exceed the original cost of 
the house. Gene Macdonald told a group 
of Course I men how simply George Starr 
puts concrete reinforcing wire under pre¬ 
determined stress, to prevent cracks. 
While the wire is being tightened with a 
turn buckle, George plucks it like you 
would a banjo string and he knows exactly 
the right pitch at which to stop, anywhere 
between 30 and 20,000 vibrations per sec¬ 
ond; such remarkable ears has he. George 
himself told us about the wonders which 
John Hession works with the use of wire 
and iron filings to prevent cracks and leaks 
in concrete. It was a grand party, and it 
whetted appetites for the good dinner, 
which followed almost immediately. One 
hundred and twenty-five persons sat down 
to an excellent dinner at which one had 
his choice of steak or lobster. Bill Mattson 
presided. Eschewing speech making, Bill 
started the affair off with a few appropri¬ 
ate words and presented flowers to our 
class grandchild, the 16 year old and win¬ 
some, Neva the second. Al Townsend 
asked us to stand while he read the names 
of 35 classmates who died in the last 10 
years. (Ten years ago Al read a list of 66 
dead, making a total of 101, since 1913). 

Professor Prescott was our guest of 
honor, and he entertained us with a well- 
told Down East story. During dinner a 
lady entertainer circulated about the room 
playing the accordion and sang popular 
songs of years past. Outstanding after- 
dinner performers were Joe MacKinnon 
and Phil Capen. Joe, outfitted with a black 
wig and handlebar mustache, as one of a 
barbershop quartet, made facial expres¬ 
sions which were really funny, and Phil’s 
ragtime dancing was amazingly agile, and 
rhythmic. We were 44 strong at the 
alumni dinner, in Boston, and had the 
second best location, next to the 50-year 
class of ’98. Our Class President, Bill 
Ready, sat on the stage with other digni¬ 
taries. 

The following lists of persons attended 
all or part of the events on our program. 
The first alphabetical list contains those 
whose wives attended. The second alpha¬ 
betical list shows those who were alone: 
Francis H. Achard, VI; Clarence J. Berry, 
VI; Harry Braude, X; Ellis W. Brewster, 
II; Arthur L. Brown, II; Charles W. 
Brown, XIV; Allison Butts, III; George P. 
Capen, X; Hilding N. Carlson, VI; Arthur 
W. Carpenter, X; Silas H. Champlin, V; 
Paul V. Cogan, II; Harold E. Crawford, 
IV; Howard S. Currier, II; George S. 
Darling, IV; Stanley H. Davis, VI; Wil¬ 
liam N. Eichom, XI; John B. Farwell II; 
Warren E. Glancv, X; Lester C. Gustin, I; 
John H. Hession, I; Gordon G. Howie, I; 
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Edward Hurst, II; Edward E. Jewett, II; 
William R. Mattson, I; Bion L. Pierce, 
X; Nathan H. Poor, 2d, X; Robert T. 
Portal, VI; William A Ready, VI, Ken¬ 
neth W. Reed, II; James G. Russell, II; 
Nathaniel McL. Sage, I; Carl L. Stucklen, 
IV; R. Charles Thompson, X; Robert 
Weeks, VI; Louis E. Wright, XIV. 

Paul W. Bartel, II; Kenneth B. Blake, 
XIV; Robert D. Bonney, X; Emerson L. 
Bray, VI; Clarence W. Brett, I; Allen F. 
Brewer, III; Edward H. Cameron, I; 
Bruton L. Cushing, II; Charles G. Fallon, 
III; John J. Harty, IV; Raymond B. 
Haynes, I; Fred C. Hersom, VI; Halsey B. 
Homer, IV; Eugene L. Macdonald, I; 
Joseph C. MacKinnon, VI; Frederick D. 
Murdock, I; David V. Nason, XIV; Robert 
B. Nichols, I; Louisa M. Norton, M.D., 
V; Geoffrey M. Rollason, X; Allison P. 
Smith, VI; Frank T. Smith, XIV; George 
H. Starr, I; George H. Taber, Jr., X; Ed¬ 
ward G. Taylor, XIV; Arthur L. Town¬ 
send, II; Robert J. Tullar, H; Andrew 
Vogel, IV; Ernest Weller, VI. Guests at 
Ocean House were: Lester Gustin, Jr., 
and Mr. and Mrs. James Gustin; Robert 
H. Hurst; Janet Mattson; Mrs. Neva 
Ready Baine, Miss Neva Baine, Miss 
Elizabeth Lewis. Tom Byrne, IV, came 
up from Fort Worth, Texas, for the class 
dinner on Friday. Jim Beale, XI, Warren 
Gentner, I, Heinie Glidden, IV, Joe Co¬ 
hen, X, and Charles Walton, VI, joined 
us for the alumni dinner at the Hotel 
Statler. 

Dr. Effie Macdonald Norton, V, as a 
result of passing the required examination, 
was made a Diplomate of the American 
Board of Pathology, and last fall she was 
elected a Fellow of the College of Ameri¬ 
can Pathology. Gene Macdonald is living 
on a farm, in Pennington, N.J. Gene, al¬ 
ways longheaded, made this move with 
retirement in mind. Howard Currier mod¬ 
estly admitted that he had quite a little to 
do as chief engineer with the Ford “Forty 
Niner” which was unveiled at the Waldorf 
the following week. Charles Walton has 
an odd job, for an electrical engineer by 
training. He is a professional business ad¬ 
ministrator for members of the movie 
colony in Hollywood. For his clients, 
among them Victor Moore, he handles all 
business matters, and in some cases he 
employs agents. Ed Cameron continues to 
pursue his hobby of writing and gave me 
a copy of his latest illustrated brochure, 
Mental Cramps of the Engineer Writer. 
I devoured its contents, which I embraced, 
but am sorry to say it didn’t help to re¬ 
lieve my cramps while grinding out this 
story. Did you notice in the with wives 
list two names that didn’t seem to belong 
there? They do, for the Class has two 
blushing, recent bridegrooms. On May 8, 
Arthur Carpenter and Irma L. Coon were 
married in Washington, D.C. They had 
met while both were working for the War 
Production Board in 1942. Jack Farwell 
was very proud to introduce his wife, the 
former Jeanne Byrne, of New York City. 
Congratulations to Arthur and Jack for 
having won the hands of two such charm¬ 
ing and attractive ladies. From Al Town¬ 
send I learned that Al Butts has written 
two outstanding textbooks: Engineering 
Metallurgy, with Bradley Stoughton ’96, 
and Metallurgical Problems, alone. Both 



books are used at the Institute. Bill and 
Ellen Brewster told about the coming mar¬ 
riage of their daughter, Lydia, to Henry 
Wolcott Toll, on September 11 at Plym¬ 
outh. Joe and Mrs. Cohen were absent 
because of the sudden death of Joe’s close 
friend Rabbi Liebman. John Blatchford, 
III, died on March 11 in Chicago. 

Dr. Compton sent this gracious letter to 
Bill Ready: “I beg to acknowledge with 
very sincere appreciation the resolutions 
which were adopted by the Class of 1913 
on the occasion of its 35th reunion at 
Swampscott, Mass., which you and Mr. 
Murdock so kindly forwarded to me. These 
kind words are a source of encouragement 
which I hope may be reflected in more 
effective service to our Institute in the 
remaining years which lie ahead. I can¬ 
not imagine that any college president has 
ever been blessed with so fine a group of 
associates as I have been privileged to 
work with during the past eighteen years. 
This can perhaps best be described by say¬ 
ing that experience has taught me never 
to have the least worry about the satis¬ 
factory and effective handling of any mat¬ 
ter which is in the hands of my associates 
on the administration and teaching staff. 
Furthermore, the spirit of good will, co¬ 
operation and enthusiasm makes this work 
a joy. It was a source of great satisfaction 
to see such a fine turnout of the alumni 
at the reunion and the banquet last Satur¬ 
day, and the Class of 1913 held a promi¬ 
nent place. I trust that, outside of the 
rather threatening and dismal weather, 
your reunion was a great success.” 

Hildy Carlson had the following from 
General A1 Jones: “Your cable arrived 
June 18 and filled me with happiness. I 
cannot express adequately my apprecia¬ 
tion of the thoughtfulness of my class¬ 
mates in singling me out for so great an 
honor. I shall cherish the resolution al¬ 
ways. Although under the law I may re¬ 
main in active service until the summer of 
1952, it is quite possible that this present 
assignment will be my last. Of course if 
there were a real prospect of another in¬ 
ternational crisis I would hang on and do 
my best, but I do believe the international 
situation will clear up now that we have 
embarked seriously on a program of pre¬ 
paredness. Therefore, I feel that when my 
job here has been accomplished success¬ 
fully, I should step out and make way for a 
younger, more active replacement. More¬ 
over, I feel that I am entitled to a little 
pasturing after the strenuous past, so don’t 
be surprised if I drop in on you the fall 
of ’49 as a civilian. Dickie has just re¬ 
turned by air from San Francisco where 
she underwent a major operation some 
two months ago. She and the two grand¬ 
sons are fine. Will this letter suffice to ex¬ 
press my appreciation to the Class of 1913? 
If not, please suggest the means which I 
should employ to convey my appreciation 
to my classmates.” A1 is chief, United 
States Military Advisory Group to Philip¬ 
pine Republic, stationed at San Francisco. 
Albert Conant wrote: “Will you please 
convey my thanks to the Class of 1913 
for their thoughtfulness in sending me the 
beautiful gladiolus. It was such a pleasant 
surprise to be remembered at the reunion. 
I have had two of a series of four opera¬ 
tions for the removal of ribs. The third 


will take place on Friday. So far things 
have gone satisfactorily except for plenty 
of pain but I suppose that is to be ex¬ 
pected. My best wishes to all.” — Fred¬ 
erick D. Murdock, Secretary , Murdock 
Webbing Company, Box 788, Pawtucket, 
R.I. 

• 1914 • 

June 12 proved to be another in the 
long list of delightful Alumni Days where 
1914 classmates added their own pleasant 
meeting at the Engineers Club to the regu¬ 
larly scheduled events. Those attending 
were Blakeley, Clisham, Crocker, des- 
Granges, Fales, Hamilton, William Jack- 
son (honorary member),. Mayo, Morrison, 
Peaslee, Sutherland, Trufant, and your 
Secretary. In addition, Crocker, Mayo and 
Morrison had their sons — all Technology 
men — present. At our class meeting, we 
were also joined by three of our friends 
on the Institute staff. After the dinner. Art 
Peaslee and Dave Sutherland left for 
Florida to bring Dave’s cruiser up north 
to Albany, N.Y. Dave is currently presi¬ 
dent of the M.I.T. Association of Min¬ 
nesota. 

Crocker reported that he had just seen 
J. J. Rucker Bristow in Philadelphia, where 
both were attending a conference of the 
Institute of Food Technologists. Bristow’s 
citrus concentrate plant is in Dunedin, 
Fla. — Vernon Tallman was unable to at¬ 
tend the Alumni Day meeting because it 
conflicted with a Tallman family reunion 
being held in Newport, R.I. In recent 
years Tallman has arranged for the En¬ 
gineers Club meetings. — Colonel Storke’s 
office sent regrets as Pete was in Vienna 
where he had just returned after presid¬ 
ing at the War Crimes Trials at Salzburg. 
Leigh Hall, a regular Alumni Day attend¬ 
ant, sent regrets from Rio de Janeiro, 
where he was attending an International 
Rotary Convention. The currently most 
traveled absentee was Alden Waitt, who 
wrote from Puerto Rico that he had ex¬ 
pected to be present but had to go to the 
Caribbean area, from which he had only 
recently returned. Just by way of variety, 
Alden has taken several trips this spring 
around this country, as well as an over¬ 
seas trip to Belgium, Germany and Eng¬ 
land this summer. While in Belgium, Al¬ 
den was the delegate of the National 
Research Council to the International 
Congress of Industrial Chemistry. Prac¬ 
tically all ctf Alden’s trips, domestic and 
foreign, are by air. 

Harry L. Bowman, who is head of the 
department of civil engineering of the 
Drexel Institute of Technology, has served 
as director of the structural damage di¬ 
vision of the United States Strategic Bomb 
Survey. — Francis Gilbert is chief of the 
Hydrology and Hydraulics Section of the 
Corps of Engineers at Boston. — Remain¬ 
ing in the Army after the War is E. L. 
Osborne, colonel, U.S.A., who is manage¬ 
ment economist in the office of chief of 
Staff of the Army Comptroller. — Frank 
Ahern has again made his western trip to 
inspect parks for the Department of the 
Interior. Frank still insists that it is hard 
work. His son, Dick, who is a student at 
Technology, also seems to be getting a 
great deal of fun out of his work at the 


Institute. Not only has he made good 
grades but he has also received several 
extracurriculum awards. The Boston pa¬ 
pers also showed him in the company of a 
very attractive young lady at a ball for this 
season’s debutantes. 

Your Secretary recently learned that 
Roger Williams, who is an officer of Du 
Pont, some time ago received the Presi¬ 
dential Medal of Merit, the highest ci¬ 
vilian award, for atomic bomb work. Wil¬ 
liams was in charge of the special Du 
Pont organization which worked on the 
atomic bomb. Your Secretary is happy to 
say that he also received this award last 
June for his war work in the field of 
guided missiles. — Our honorary class¬ 
mate, William Jackson, has sent your Sec¬ 
retary a list of names of 23 men of our 
Class who served in the military services 
during the recent war. Space does not 
permit the publication of the list here, but 
it is hoped that it can be included with 
our 35th-reunion literature. There were 
one rear admiral, two major generals and 
one brigadier general. 

Regretfully we announce the death of 
another classmate: Fred Frost Wiggin 
died on May 26, 1947. He was an instruc¬ 
tor in the Lowell Vocational School. — 
Dave Gould is now assistant operations 
manager of the chemical division of the 
Borden Company at Philadelphia. — H. R. 
Russell is general sales manager of Tinner- 
man Products, Inc., of Cleveland. 

The first reunion dates ran into several 
conflicts, but it is now possible to an¬ 
nounce a change to June 17-June 19. The 
place is the same; namely, the Sheldon 
House, Pine Orchard, Conn., just out of 
New Haven. Detailed information will be 
sent out during the winter and spring. 
Make a note, however, of the date now 
and plan to attend. 

The earlier dates were in direct con¬ 
flict with graduation programs of sons and 
daughters of many classmates. Bill Mc- 
Pherrin writes from Kansas City that 
either week end will be out from his point 
of view, as his son expects to graduate 
from Hanford College on the West Coast 
on the former week end and to be married 
on the next. Ross Dickson and Frank Dunn 
have daughters who expect to graduate 
from Wellesley the early week end, and 
were both very happy to have the date 
moved up. Considerable enthusiasm for 
the reunion has already been indicated, 
so a good attendance seems certain. — 
H. B. Richmond, Secretary, General Ra¬ 
dio Company, 275 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge 39, Mass. Charles P. Fiske, 
Assistant Secretary, 1775 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. 

• 1915 • 

Here beginneth the first column of this 
year’s Class Notes. Well done, good and 
faithful classmates. One hundred forty- 
four of you paid your class dues — go, 
thou, with my many thanks. On a summer 
trip to Detroit, Frances and I had a fine 
time visiting classmates enroute. In Akron 
we had dinner and spent the evening at 
the University Club with Norris and Mrs. 
Kimball and Parry Keller. At the last 
moment Herman Morse and Phil Small 
(from Cleveland) couldn’t make it. In De- 
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troit, we found that Loring Hall was at 
Oyster Harbors — we hope preparing the 
way for our 1950 reunion there. In Buf¬ 
falo, we missed the Hiltons who were 
visiting in Gabe’s home town, Oshkosh, 
Wis., but we had our usual dinner and 
gay evening at the Buffalo Country Club 
with Ben and Margaret Neal. In Cortland, 
N.Y., we had lunch and a visit with Otto 
and Mrs. Hilbert. Otto has a valuable col¬ 
lection of rare glass pieces attractively 
displayed in specially constructed and 
lighted cabinets. In addition to this hobby, 
Otto raises beautiful bulb begonias. The 
road to Wellsville, N.Y., was blocked by 
construction so we were unable to get 
through to see Bill McEwen. He and Ben 
Neal were to play golf the day we left 
Ben in Buffalo. In New Haven, after din¬ 
ner with Vince Maconi and his family, 
we had an interesting tour of the city 
with Vince’s intimate Knowledge disclos¬ 
ing more of Yale University than we had 
ever before seen. Vince has done a lot of 
construction work for Yale. His son, Rich¬ 
ard Curtis Maconi ’44, is associated with 
Vince, who is president, in the Dwight 
Building Company, New Haven. His 
other son, Norman, is a Yale junior. 
They’re both G.I.’s. His daughter, Lois, is 
a junior at Bryn Mawr — a lovely family. 
Just before leaving for New Haven we 
heard from the ever reliable alumni office 
that little Andy was in New Haven with 
the Connecticut State Highway Depart¬ 
ment. So we looked him up and lo and 
behold Andy is chief consultant for the 
State on twin tunnels 200 feet long which 
they are drilling through East Rock in 
New Haven as part of the extension of the 
famous Merritt and Wilbur Cross Park¬ 
ways to join the turnpike from Massachu¬ 
setts. Andy looked about the same and 
feels much better than when working “un¬ 
der the air” in the New York Harbor tun¬ 
nels. In Lowell I saw Reg Foster, doing 
noble work for many young boys there as 
president of the Lowell Boys’ Club. Our 
visit to the club house showed the splen¬ 
did facilities he has given these boys from 
meagre and limited resources. The other 
Lowell twin, Chet Runels, had just re¬ 
turned from Pittsburgh where ne saw 
C. T. Blackmore and Walt Africa. These 
were all happy pleasant visits — reminders 
of the closeness of our fine, old class 
friendships. 

In Boston this summer Bridge Cassel- 
man phoned while visiting his son, Robert 
(M.I.T. 1939). Bill Mellema phoned upon 
Kis return from a two-months flying trip 
through Europe where he visited the old 
Mellema State in Holland, founded in 
1567. Bill was bom there but, of course, 
much later. Phoebe (E. E.) Proctor from 
Salisbury, N.C., visited Frank Scully at 
Frank’s summer place in Marblehead, 
Mass. Weare and Kath Howlett joined 
them and they tried to round up some of 
the old 1915 class football team. — In 
preparation for the alumni dinner at the 
Boston Hotel Statler June 12, we had a 
class cocktail party there. Outstanding 
among the many classmates and their 
wives and families who attended were 
Ken and Ester Johnson who renewed old 
times with Bill and Mrs. McEwen. Ken 
and Bill were roommates so they had 
much unfinished business to discuss. It 
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was Ken’s first appearance at a class party 
and we all look forward to seeing him 
again. 

Early in August Barbara Thomas was 
in the Parkway Hospital, Brookline, Mass. 
The Class sent flowers and many of the 
Boston group wrote cards and notes — our 
tribute to Barbara for her long interest 
and devotion to 1915. You’ll be glad to 
know she’s feeling fine and back at work 
as secretary to tile professor in charge of 
the Physics Department at M.I.T. Here’s 
her sweet note to us: “I can’t seem to 
find words sufficiently adequate to ex¬ 
press my deep gratitude to you and the 
Class of ’15 for the beautiful flowers and 
the many welcome messages received dur¬ 
ing my recent illness! It made me realize 
more than ever before how much we need 
comforting expressions of sympathy and 
reassurance from our friends. Thank you, 
one and all. Class of 1915!” 

There are only a few class bachelors 
left. On June 30, at the Williston Congre¬ 
gational Church, Portland, Maine, Donald 
O. Hooper was married to Dorothea Bill¬ 
ings. They will live at 185 Ashmont Street, 
Portland, Maine. Congratulations to Don¬ 
ald and his bride. — Following his retire¬ 
ment from business a few years ago, Al¬ 
fred Hall has been at home in Saco, Maine. 
We hear from him all too infrequently. — 
Another class wedding with all the best 
from 1915 to Herb Anderson’s son, Peter 
Barrett Robinson, who was married to 
Cynthia Fletcher on June 26 at St. Anne’s 
Church, Lowell, Mass. 

Upon his return to Akron, Ohio, Parry 
Keller wrote: “I thoroughly enjoyed my 
vacation in New England — particularly 
meeting the gang again and their ladies 
on Alumni Day. I am planning to be with 
you and the others next June. I have just 
finished reading the July Review and, as 
usual, it is an outstanding job. The 1915 
Class Notes were in quantity and interest¬ 
ing. You continue to serve the Class over 
and above expectations in regard to The 
Review. I will try to be more helpful dur¬ 
ing the coming year.” 

From the New York Times Book Re¬ 
view, August 29: “Warning! Thousands 
are digging their graves with their knives 
and forks. Let this famous nutrition au¬ 
thority show you ‘How to Eat Your Way 
to a Longer Life.’ ” This is Jim Tobey s 
latest literary achievement. Maybe some 
of us approaching the middle-age-spread 
stage could learn from Jim’s thesis on how 
to live longer. — While in Boston this sum¬ 
mer from Ithaca, N.Y., Harold Pickering 
honed me. In Detroit, Frances and I 
ad an afternoon visit with Herb Swift’s 
brother, LeRoy, on his luxurious cruiser 
out of the Grosse Pointe Yacht Club. Herb 
had a tough break in not being elected 
for governor’s council from his New Lon¬ 
don, N.H., district. Better luck next time 
to our aspiring politician. 

More class honors: In June, Lorin G. 
Miller, authority on heating and ventila¬ 
tion engineering was appointed dean of 
the school of engineering at Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. At its 
annual convention in Salt Lake City on 
June 25, the American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects conferred the title of Fellow on 
Philip Lindsley Small of the Cleveland 
chapter. Fellowship is conferred upon 
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members of the Institute who have no¬ 
tably contributed to the advancement of 
the profession of architecture in design, 
the science of construction, by literature, 
educational service, service to the Insti¬ 
tute and its component organizations or 
by public service. Congratulations to Phil 
on receiving this signal honor. With his 
usual sense of humor, he wrote: “Un¬ 
fortunately, I expect my boss to leave for 
a visit in Canada the end of this week. 
Do not expect to go with her, however, 
and will try to join you in Akron. Will 
call Parry Keller at Goodyear if I can ar¬ 
range to be there. In case I do not show 
up, come up to Cleveland and call me at 
the office. The enclosed clipping shows 
that I’m now catalogued as an old man. 
From now on I’m probably not permitted 
to listen to stories of Lord D—, laugh at 
anything, play games, and also, I’ll nave 
to confine myself to one very sedate drink 
of Jolmnie Walker with other oldsters at 
the Club. Or maybe I’ll have to drink 
Lord Calvert! Worry not, Azel, they can’t 
make an old man out of me just by pinning 
on a lily!” 

On a letterhead showing the picture of 
a comfortable farm house and buildings, 
Boots Malone writes from retirement on 
his Sugar Bush Farm, Chester, Vt.: “I 
found your letter of Sunday upon my re¬ 
turn to Chester from a week in a camp 
where I was trying to relearn to keep my 
seat on a horse. I had the whole family 
with me and we had an enjoyable and 
instructive week.” 

I don’t know how many of our class¬ 
mates have yachts but Bill Brackett, be¬ 
ing serious for once, must have a fine 
boat. They have had a wonderful time 
with Charlie and Bee Norton. Several of 
us have visited Charlie at different times 
and we well know what a trip to his 
place on the island can offer. Aboard the 
Sea Swallow: “Would like you to know 
what a pleasant experience we all had 
with Charlie and Bee Norton on Marthas 
Vineyard last Saturday. May and I, with 
her sister and husband, were on a cruise 
to Newport, Block Island, Marthas Vine¬ 
yard, Nantucket and back to Marion. We 
stopped in Vineyard Haven and I decided 
to get in touch with Charlie so we laid 
over there a day. He took us on a tour of 
the island and to his home which was 
built in 1836. It is a most delightful old 
house with all joiner work, doors, window 
sash, paneling and mouldings fashioned 
by hand by his own family. While there, 
we all had a drink of goat’s milk. The 
first time for each of us. We also saw his 
famous sheepherding dog, a scotch col¬ 
lie, named Meg. I never knew one of our 
classmates had such a famous dog. She is 
very widely known among the real dog 
fanciers, and has certainly wound herself 
around Charlie’s heart. She is getting on 
in years now and has to take commands 
by gestures instead of sounds. It is a 
revelation to see her go through the obedi¬ 
ence tests. The afternoon ended with 
Charlie and Bee joining us under the 
cocktail flag on the Sea Swallow. In one 
way it is too bad that more of our class¬ 
mates do not have a chance to look up 
Charlie. However, if they did, Charlie 
would go broke. He gave us his whole 
afternoon. He wouldn’t have any time for 



work. Our stop with him is one of the high 
lights of the summer.” 

New members of the Grandfathers 
Club are Reg Foster, Vince Maconi, Chet 
Runels (2), and Fred Waters, the latest, 
with Hilary Waters presented to Mr. and 
Mrs. James D. Waters on July 19. — Our 
foreign mail is heavy. Herb Anderson, 
who is vice-president of H. Brinton Com¬ 
pany, Philadelphia, visited important tex¬ 
tile centers of the continent and England. 
On a fascinating card from Luzerne, Herb 
wrote: “Flew over on a high pressure 
trip. Arrived in Paris a week ago. Drove 
through with friends to Zurich and off to 
Italy by air on Thursday. From then on 
by plane to Rome, the Levant, back to 
Denmark. Home by way of Sweden, Bel¬ 
gium, Holland and England. Too much 
to do in too short a period of time. If 
weather permits continuous flying will be 
back in States by way of Shannon, Ire¬ 
land, early in October.” 

Raymond Gladding sent his class dues 
from Rio de Janeiro in a colorful envelope 
covered with attractive stamps. You will 
recall Frank Scully’s European trip last 
fall (March 1948 Class Notes). Here are 
very interesting letters from Frank and 
Ken Boynton: “We returned to Paris the 
middle of February just in time to run 
into the worst weather of the winter. I 
developed a bad cold and as the tempera¬ 
ture in my office for days was just above 
freezing, I had to work at home for a 
while. We kept several rooms in the house 
fairly warm by prodigally using coal with 
a confidence that winter was nearly over 
and that our short supply would hold out. 
It did. We arrived in New York two or 
three days before the big storm of De¬ 
cember 26 and in spite of the incon¬ 
veniences we got quite a kick out of it 
as we had seen so little snow during the 
many years that we lived in Mexico.” 

The letter that Frank sent to me was 
accompanied by his own letter: “As far 
as my own trip is concerned, I left on 
the America the latter part of October 
from New York and spent a week in Lon¬ 
don, a week in Paris, and a few days in 
Belgium, then returned to Paris before 
starting back to the States on Thanks¬ 
giving Day. My trip was primarily to in¬ 
vestigate the market for our products 
and establish contacts with manufacturers 
whom we could license. I felt that two 
other aspects of the trip might be almost 
as important as the business. No one can 
go to Europe these days without being 
impressed with the good luck that we have 
to be citizens of the United States. I 
figured the trip would be 50 per cent 
business, 25 per cent pleasure and 25 per 
cent an opportunity to find out what it 
was all about. Certainly the more we know 
first hand about the problems of western 
Europe, the better it should be for in¬ 
ternational relations. I came back firmly 
impressed with the necessity of helping 
both France and England. No one can 
really analyze the economy of a country 
in the few days I had available, but with¬ 
out our help I am very fearful that west¬ 
ern Europe would be without much hope. 
Restrictions are extensive, particularly 
concerning the use of petroleum and pe¬ 
troleum equipment. It seemed the best 
policy would be for me to forget any 


hope of setting up manufacture there for 
some time. I admire the English people 
tremendously and their grit in facing the 
future. It’s pretty drab there. For ex¬ 
ample, I gave away a fruit cake to an en¬ 
gineer in a rather responsible position. I 
received a letter from him stating that 
most of the ingredients in the fruit cake 
had never been seen by his children, and 
that his wife had forgotten the names of 
them. I strongly recommend that anyone 
who has friends in England send them 
food. As for France, I believe that we 
have done a poor propaganda job. I think 
the ordinary Frenchman believes that the 
money and help we give them is just the 
money we find on the streets or comes 
down from Heaven. There is altogether 
too much social security. Members of two 
responsible companies told me that for 
every dollar they paid in payroll, they 
had to put 43 cents away to cover pen¬ 
sions, sick leave, vacations, medical ex¬ 
pense and the other governmental regu¬ 
lations — that is too much of a load on the 
economy of a country. Belgium seemed 
to be quite prosperous and busy, although 
since my return imports from the United 
States have been substantially decreased 
due to governmental regulations and their 
desire to keep their dollars.” 

It is very sad to record the passing of 
Richard E. Hefler who died suddenly in 
Elizabeth, N.J., on August 22. Dick had 
been in poor health for some time. He 
was a partner in the Hefler-Snyder Com¬ 
pany, contractors of Plainfield, and is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Marion C. Hefler; a 
son, Richard E. Hefler, Jr.; and two 
daughters, Martha Hefler and Mrs. Rob¬ 
ert Sofield of Charlottesville, Va. 

From 161 York Street, New Haven, 
Conn., little Andy sent the above notice 
and wrote: “We are getting along better 
with the tunnel now and have about 900 
feet total. I look for daylight sometime in 
November.” 

Arise, ye sons of 1915 and raise your 
checks on high. On September 1 we were 
$429 behind last year’s total. You 153 
men who gave last year are all reading 
these notes, but only 107 have contributed 
thus far. Our class pride is at stake — send 
your check — up it a little from last year 
and you’ll do a lot to “help Azel.” — 
Azel W. Mack, Secretary, 40 St. Paul 
Street, Brookline 46, Mass. 

• 1916 • 

It is with extreme regret that we an¬ 
nounce the passing of the following mem¬ 
bers of the Class: Alexander Martin, Jr., 
lieutenant commander, U.S.N., passed 
away on April 19. He had been with the 
eighth Naval District in New Orleans. 
John R. Bradley, major, U.S.A., of Spen- 
cerport, N.Y., died on May 3. Wallace 
Blanchard of Winchester, Mass., left us 
on July 19. He had been treasurer of the 
Stahleker Steel Corporation of Cambridge. 
We also regret to announce the death on 
July 25 of Miss Ann Page, daughter of 
Arvin and Mrs. Page of Winston-Salem, 
N.C., after a sudden and brief illness. 

Response to our never-ending quest for 
news has been fairly encouraging during 
the summer, but we must admit it could 
have been considerably better. It is un¬ 
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fortunate that the rest of the Class does 
not have the appreciation of our efforts 
that Frank Darlington expresses in his 
latest note. After discussing his current 
lapse in the pursuit of sailfish, marlin, and 
tuna from his hardy vessel the Marmion, 
he goes on to say: “My bete-noir is letter¬ 
writing: but having the job of being as¬ 
sociated in the production of the 35th 
ear book of my class of 1914 at Princeton 
as aroused my sympathy for the loyal 
Class Secretaries who constantly, and sur¬ 
prisingly successfully, buck stonewall-like 
apathy of their classmates. So good luck 
to you.” His description could not be more 
perfect. How about some of you disprov¬ 
ing it? 

Articles and clippings furnished us from 
varied sources provide a few fill-ins where 
letters fail. A photograph in the August is¬ 
sue of Architectural Record pictures Charlie 
Cellarius, Treasurer of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects, chatting with friends 
at the 80th convention of the American 
Institute of Architects in Salt Lake City 
in June. The New York Times of June 1 
tells us that Walter Binger, Vice-president 
of the City Investing Company has been 
appointed a consultant in the technical 
division, Office of Civil Defense Planning. 
Walter was on the National Technological 
Advisory Committee and the National 
Committee on Civilian Protection during 
the War. The Baltimore Sun of May 16 
advises that Edward R. Hall has been pro¬ 
moted to vice-president and assistant gen¬ 
eral manager of the shops division of the 
Koppers Company, Inc. He had previ¬ 
ously been vice-president and works man¬ 
ager of the division which operates the 
Bartlett Hayward plant in Baltimore. He 
joined the company immediately after 
graduation from the Institute. A clipping 
from the United States Review of June 
26, plus a very interesting letter, gives us 
some news of Frank D. Ross. Frank is with 
the Factory Insurance Association in Hart¬ 
ford and has supervision of the regional 
office there. He writes that he is “still do¬ 
ing business at the old stand here in Hart¬ 
ford; go out to play golf week ends, but 
tournament golf is pretty much a thing of 
the past, because the ‘old grey mare ain’t 
what she used to be,’ and 36 holes of golf 
a day is getting to be hard work instead 
of pleasure. I took a trip out to the Coast 
with the head of the house this year, and 
I can only wish that the Pilgrims had 
landed on the Pacific rather than the At¬ 
lantic Coast — if they had. I’m afraid New 
England might be a wilderness still.” 

Steve Berke writes about the Alumni 
Day activities. Apologizing for having de¬ 
layed his writing, he excuses himself (and 
who wouldn’t after this) by saying: “Just 
about the time I was set to write you a 
lengthy epistle a love-sick swain and his 
lady friend from the land of Evangeline 
crashed into me head on on the Worcester 
Turnpike and wrecked a perfectly good 
Buick to say nothing of a somewhat an¬ 
cient model of a human body with a Tech¬ 
nology T6 label. Very fortunately I got 
off with three broken ribs and a crack in 
the jaw and now I am well on the way 
to recovery. Alumni Day was well at¬ 
tended by a great majority of the classes, 
but not very well by T6. However, eight 
of the faithful turned up for the dinner at 
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the Hotel Statler. All of the boys looked 
pretty well for their advancing years, and 
one thing I must say for our Class, as I 
have seen them compared to their con¬ 
temporaries, they are holding onto their 
youth (or age) in pretty good style.” Those 
present at the dinner were Ping Loo, Hy 
Ullian, Rusty White, Duke Wellington, 
Joe Minevitch, George Maverick, Shats- 
well Ober and Steve Berke. Steve him¬ 
self is busy with his own construction 
company, building bridges all over New 
England. You will find him at his office at 
8 Newbury Street, Boston. 

Jack Hickey writes an interesting note 
about his life since graduating from the 
Institute: "My biggest boast” he says, “is 
that I will be married 24 years this Oc¬ 
tober and have a family of eight children 
ranging from the ages of 22 years down 
to eight. After leaving Technology I en¬ 
tered the wholesale meat business with 
my father and remained in that business 
until the beginning of the War. At that 
time the War Food Board selected me to 
take charge of the procurement of all 
meats for the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps in the area from Washington, D.C., 
to Presque Isle, Maine, as well as handling 
the buying of meat for forces afloat. In 
December, 1946, I resigned from govern¬ 
ment service to open the Keystone Broker¬ 
age Company in Boston, which handles 
all kinds of meat and packing house prod¬ 
ucts.” 

Ray Brown has the following to say 
about his post-Technology life: “After 
leaving the Army at the end of World 
War I, I started working in 1920 at the 
Niagara Falls branch of Comstock and 
Wescott, Inc., of Cambridge, research and 
development engineers, and I have been 
at it ever since. Our interests are mostly 
metallurgical. We develop processes for 
customers and for our own account. I am 
a sort of jack-of-all-trades, engineer, sales¬ 
man, assistant treasurer, purchasing agent, 
and so forth. In 1918 I married Melva L. 
Cook, and we have three sons. They were 
in World War II, and all returned from 
the service for which we are humbly 
grateful. This noon I expect to have lunch 
with classmate Earl Hauman of Saint 
Catharine’s, Ontario.” 

A newsy letter has been received from 
Maurice Holland of 40 West 40th Street, 
New York. “My work as adviser in re¬ 
search management and organization to 
industrial companies, typical at present: 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Anheu¬ 
ser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis; Southwest Re¬ 
search Institute of San Antonio; and Pull¬ 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany in Chicago. That means I travel 
50,000 miles a year and for an ‘ole guy’ 
of 57 that’s not hay! As far as I know that 
field of work is unique — I have no com¬ 
petition that I know of. I was one of 30- 
odd authors of Research in Industry, its 
Organization and Management published 
by Van Nostrand. The book was spon¬ 
sored by the Industrial Research Institute 
of which I was founder in 1938 and now 
its first honorary Fellow.” Maurice re¬ 
ceived the Silver Medal for “unusual con¬ 
tributions” from the Royal Academy of 
Engineering Sciences in Stockholm, 
Sweden, as leader of a mission to estab¬ 
lish a bridgehead for flow of technology 
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across the Atlantic. 

Speaking of honors and decorations, 
Charles H. Woolley, colonel, U.S.A., was 
awarded the Legion of Merit for his serv¬ 
ices during the War. If anyone has news 
of similar awards or presentations please 
forward them to either of the Class Sec¬ 
retaries. 

We received a brief note from Ed 
Weissbach of Merchantville, N.J. He 
writes “I was out in Akron in June and 
stopped at Flipp Fleming’s just to say 
howdy. Flipp told me that Johnny Ingle 
has retired from Goodyear and is now 
operating a ranch in Southern California.” 
Joe Brodil, 3650 Larchwood Place, River¬ 
side, Calif., keeps us well informed of his 
welfare. His latest letter reads: “At long 
last I’ve gotten moved though am not as 
yet entirely settled. It will take time, and 
though I am not in too good health, I 
have gloried in it all. Letters are always 
welcome. News from my old State are 
especially desirable. Though I procrasti¬ 
nate in answering letters, I eventually get 
around to this duty. You no doubt will 
hear from me in die not-too-distant fu¬ 
ture.” That conclusion is what we like to 
hear. How about some of you ’16 men 
around Los Angeles or Riverside calling 
on Joe. 

George Tuttle, who is working on the 
Guided Missiles Program at the old 
stamping ground, M.I.T. herself, writes 
on a letterhead with a most mysterious 
sub-title which reads: “Project Meteor.” 
He informs us: “We moved to New Eng¬ 
land when I went into war work in 1942. 
Then I came to M.I.T. Headquarters 
Office Project Meteor as facilities engi¬ 
neer. [What does that mean?] Our older 
daughter is married and living in Pem¬ 
broke, N.H. The younger expects to go to 
Vermont Junior College this year. My 
avocation is basement mechanics, gadgets 
perhaps, antiques, ‘fixing,’ and develop¬ 
ing mechanical devices.” George invites 
us to visit him, which invitation we pass 
on to the Class: “If you come down to 
the Institute come in to see me, and if 
you are in Wellesley come and see us at 
7 Denton Road, very near the square off 
Washington Street, just beyond the inn.” 

FTed Bryant, located with Bryant and 
Heffernan Inc., 80 Broad Street, New 
York, excuses his not having written sooner 
by saying: “We Yankees are a reticent lot 
and whether from modesty, taciturnity or 
just plain laziness are slow to rush into 
print with their doings.” He goes on how¬ 
ever: “Since the Army released me (not 
too reluctantly) at the end of 1945, I 
have been back in the shipping business, 
taking peoples’ freight and pushing it 
overseas and doing the same thing in 
reverse for goods coming into this country 
from abroad. It is interesting. You keep 
in touch with international events and 
meet an assortment of persons, both for¬ 
eign and domestic, all of whom have their 
own special problems which you can 
sometimes help them to solve. My wife 
and I live quietly in Bronxville with our 
two children. My daughter graduated 
from Smith College in 1946 which is why 
I did not get to the 30th reunion. I don’t 
play golf or tennis any more but love to 
saw up trees for firewood and fool around 
with wood turning. I have made one trip 
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to Europe since 1935. My father is one of 
the few surviving members of the Insti¬ 
tute’s Class of 1883. I have never written 
a book.” 

Here is something really different from 
E. Blythe Stason, dean of the University 
of Michigan law school. While he indi¬ 
cates that there is nothing in his life 
worth reporting to his classmates, we think 
this is real news. He writes a very inter¬ 
esting letter which includes the following: 

“I am only a renegade. I am no longer an 
engineer. After my discharge in 1919 I 
studied law. After earning a law degree 1 
practiced law. Then after a few years of 
practice I started to teach law. Finally, 
after 15 years of teaching law, I was 
drafted to serve as dean of the (Michigan) 
law school, and there I am today. I have 
long since forgotten all about differential 
equations, my knowledge of the tempera¬ 
ture-entropy diagram is nil, and I cannot 
even operate a slide rule. I have no hob¬ 
bies and there is not one earthly tiling in 
my career that could elicit the least bit of 
interest in any Technology graduate.” 

We have a welcome note from Edward 
W. Macy who indicates that he has been 
and still is general director of the Brook¬ 
lyn Children’s Aid Society since 1931. He 
goes on to say: “During World War II 
I served as commander of Flotilla 1304 
United States Coast Guard Auxiliary on 
anti-submarine patrol. Since November, 
1947, I have been commander of Flotilla 
1305 United States Coast Guard Auxiliary 
which operates air-radio-boat patrols 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays in East 
Rockaway channel supplementing the 
shorthanded regular Coast Guard serv¬ 
ice.” 

A note from Larry Knowlton ends this 
month’s receipts. As previously reported, 
he is with the Providence Gas Company 
and is rounding out his 29th year with 
the company. He finishes his letter by 
adding: “On the more personal side, I 
have a son who served as an ensign in the 
Navy on a tanker in the Pacific. He is 
married and has a small daughter. My 
daughter who was married about six years 
ago has two children, a boy and a girl.” 

And that’s all for another month. The 
rest of you who read this column should 
find it just as easy to write as these con¬ 
tributors did. So get those letters in the 
mail. — Ralph A. Fletcher, Secretary, 
Post Office Box 71, West Chelmsford, 
Mass. Harold F. Dodge, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 463 
West Street, New York 14, N.Y. 

• 1917 • 

It may have taken a little long, but it 
was worth waiting for — The Book has at 
last been published, and to the committee 
goes a hearty vote of thanks. A high 
standard has been set should other classes 
decide to follow what has proven a most 
satisfactory step. Members of the com¬ 
mittee point to Tom Meloy as the spark 
plug and the hardest worker. He in turn, 
being an honest man, admits that his sec¬ 
retary did most of the work. The commit¬ 
tee had plenty of other demands on their 
time while they were planning and man¬ 
aging the production of this record of 
1917. 



Neal Tourtellotte has now bought out 
Don Bradley’s (’18) interest in the Floor¬ 
ing Division of Tourtellotte-Bradley, Inc., 
and will continue to operate as Tourtel¬ 
lotte Corporation, 404 White Building, 
Seattle 1, Washington. — Among gradu¬ 
ates of the Class of 1948, recipients of the 
degree of B.S. in Cambridge, was Robert 
Palmer Auty, son of Clarence Auty. At 
the graduation ceremonies Blanchard, 
Lobdell, McAdams, Whitman and others 
played an active part. 

Jack Wood was among the college 
yachtsmen who formed New England’s 
“Afterguard” last spring, which was noted 
by the Boston papers as “part of one of the 
most important yachting organizations to 
take shape in this country in recent years.” 
— Ham Wood attended Ed Farrow’s 
(’20) wedding in Rochester and boasted 
to Leon McGrady about achieving the 
status of grandfather. — The Alumni Ban¬ 
quet attendance included Beadle, Beaver, 
Bone, Ray Brooks, Dennen, Dickson, 
Hyde, Knight, Loo, Lunn, McNeill, 
O’Brien, Stevens, Tourtellotte, Wenzell, 
and Whitman. Sherry O’Brien told of his 
recent association with Thermel, Inc., at 
4501 West Lake Street, Chicago. Dad 
Wenzell won the attendance pool. 

Edward Rounds, captain, U.S.N., ap¬ 
peared in Cambridge on July 29. For some 
time he has been directing head of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics development labo¬ 
ratory maintained by the Bureau of Aero¬ 
nautics at Johnstown near Philadelphia. 
Ed has three daughters, one still in school, 
one photographing thoroughbreds in Ken¬ 
tucky, and the other in Washington. He 
still flies his usual 100 hours or more 
each year and has changed less than most 
of the men who have not seen him for 
many moons. — Winthrop C., and Mrs. 
Swain have announced the engagement of 
their daughter, Caroline Benton Swain, to 
Joseph Frederic Clayton. — William A. 
Sullivan is now a rear admiral, U.S.N., re¬ 
tired. 

Probably one of the most significant of 
the nation s housing developments is that 
in the Boston area sponsored and financed 
by the John Hancock Insurance Company. 
The project is managed and directed for 
the company by Lucius Tuttle Hill. — 
Raymond Stevens, Secretary, 30 Me¬ 
morial Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Frederick Bernard, Assistant Secretary, 
24 Federal Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

• 1918 • 

Fall is harvest time, and for those of us 
who have been out of college 30 years 
there is much to gather in. Our reunion 
at the Cliff Hotel in North Scituate had a 
Neanderthal atmosphere, for it was here 
we gathered a quarter century ago. The 
hotel has since changed management, 
which added somewhat to the aptness of 
the adjective just used. In attendance at 
either the luncheon or the Alumni Dinner 
were: Julie Avery, Eli Berman, Stuart 
Boyd, Ted Braaten, Tom Brosnahan, Les¬ 
ter Couner, George Eckwall, Yale Evelev, 
Tom Fogarty, Stan Franklin, Don Goss, 
Grenville Hancock, Jack Hanley, Jim 
Irwin, Sid Judson, Joe Kelley, Tom Kelly, 
John Kilduff, Rolf Knudson (from Nor¬ 
way), Nat Krass, Harry Levine, Ned 


Longley, Rob Longley, Alexander Ma- 
goun, Ralph Mahoney, Ray Miller, Fred 
Philbrick, Jack Purves, Ed Rossman, Pete 
Sanger, Max Seltzer, Granville Smith, 
Carlton Tucker, Charlie Watt, Sumner 
Wiley, Bill Wills, and myself. Our Class 
President, Alex Magoun, sat, freshly 
starched, at the head table. Yale Evelev, 
Ned Longley, Alex Magoun, and I have 
been present at every reunion. The statis¬ 
tical part is not quite over with yet. 
Grandfathers present were Goss, Boyd, 
Evelev, Purves and Miller. Magoun 
claimed to be seven-ninths of a grand¬ 
father and has since made the claim good 
with a grandson. 

Class dinner on June 11 was enlivened 
as each man reported on the passing of the 
years. “I’m still doing what I’ve always 
done. I’ve got three children,” said one 
engineer who had no intention of flooding 
our eyes with laughter. Max Seltzer, not 
to be outdone by anyone named Blanding, 
gave a solemn account of how $20 damage 
to his back fence finally cost him over 
$3,000. Granville Smith spoke lightly of 
his participation in world-shaking events. 
As a colonel in the Army he sorted out 20,- 
000 displaced persons, and had to get 
some work out of them during the process. 
He installed the electrical system by 
which the proceedings of the Nuremburg 
trials could be heard in different lan¬ 
guages. He was personnel officer at the 
trials and got personal enough to poke 
Goring in the equator — anyway he said 
he did. He got an army plane, being an 
old World War I aviator, and flew over 
Nuremburg to have a look, but was 
romptly buzzed and grounded in a most 
usiness-like and emphatic way by our 
Air Force which feared some plot to re¬ 
lease the prisoners. He said Goring had 
the poison hidden in the toilet as reported 
by the newspapers, and that Germany is a 
dead duck. 

Our harvest also includes some planting 
for later. William C. Foster, former Under 
Secretary of Commerce, has followed his 
old chief, W. Averell Harriman, into the 
top level of the Economic Co-operation 
Administration. Our information is that 
Bill is liaison between Harriman and Paul 
Hoffman who heads the effort. Also, last 
we knew. Bill was in Europe to see that 
all the money coming out of your taxes for 
European recovery is being properly ad¬ 
ministered. Like Granville Smith, Bill was 
an air corps lieutenant in World War I. 
If you can go from Granville to Grenville 
without getting your com crop mixed, 
Grenville Hancock went from the reunion 
to be elected to the board of directors of 
the Northeast Airlines, Inc. Just by way 
of keeping things all on the same farm, he 
was an air corps lieutenant in World War 
II. 

During our reunion at North Scituate, 
Bill Wills invited all hands to visit his 
cottage on Jerusalem Road. It commanded 
a wide view of the ocean toward which 
the unfinished plumbing pointed a sug¬ 
gestive soil pipe with a dash of salt, but 
your Scribe was busy recording the text 
devoted to Royal Barry in the June, 1948, 
Wesco Reporter — a house organ for 
Westinghouse which declared, referring 
to Bill, that “top talent” had been used 
to "inject current thinking on contempo¬ 
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rary architecture” into the plans for each 
of the four Westinghouse-sponsored 
houses in the Hartford Community Home 
Show. Wendell Kayser lives in Frederick, 
Md., (shades of Barbara Fritchie). He is 
a civilian again, but still on the same job 
for the Chemical Warfare Service. His 
office is at Camp Detrick but his work 
takes him practically around the world. 
So far he has not had a peek under the 
Iron Curtain. If we don’t watch out some 
of our boys will be looking over it soon. 

Some crops mature slowly. Sam Cham¬ 
berlain, the list of whose books already 
cover a full inch in the latest Who’s Who, 
has another one out. This time the title 
is Small House in the Sun; the Visage of 
Rural New England. Alexander Magoun, 
still a slight fraction of an inch behind 
Sam in his Who’s Who list, has just come 
out with a 355 page volume on love and 
marriage which he says has been worked 
on for 19 years. At this writing the first 
chapter is scheduled for condensation in 
the November Reader’s Digest. Nineteen 
years is a long time, but 25 is almost a 
third longer. Edward Sidman was honored 
on May 5 at a dinner in celebration of his 
quarter century as executive director of 
Hecht House, Dorchester. 

In the course of his quarter century of 
service, first as Hecht House director of 
boys work, later as director of activities 
and for the past four years as executive 
director, Sidman has harvested numerous 
honors in recognition of his pioneering 
accomplishments. He is chairman of the 
Greater Boston Community Council’s Day 
Camp Committee; a member of the ex¬ 
ecutive committee of the Boston chapter 
of the American Association of Social 
Work, and past president of the City Wide 
Boy Workers Conference. How are your 
crops doing? — Gretchen A. Palmer, 
Secretary, The Thomas School, The Wil¬ 
son Road, Rowayton, Conn. 

• 1919 • 

After our summer vacation we are all 
back on the job again and, of course, 
anxious to learn what happened to our 
classmates since the July news. The 
Malden, Mass., News, of April 21, an¬ 
nounced that William F. Bennett, Jr., 
commander, U.S.N.R., of 45 Coolidge 
Road, Malden, had been appointed train¬ 
ing officer on the staff of organized surface 
brigade 1-1, United States Naval Reserve. 
Commander Bennett served for two years 
as executive officer aboard the USS 
Briareus (AR-12) which operated in the 
South and Southwest Pacific. Commander 
Bennett holds the position of executive 
secretary of the Plumbing and Heating 
Wholesalers Association of New England. 
— The Boston Globe of July 16 announced 
that George U. Parks has joined the Bos¬ 
ton Edison Company. Parks was general 
manager of the Montaup Electric Com¬ 
pany for 24 years. — The Lawrence, 
Mass., Tribune of July 3 carried a note 
concerning L. A. Jackson, manager-engi¬ 
neer of the Little Rock, Ark., municipal 
water works. 

We announce with sorrow the death 
from pneumonia of Kanesaburo Kuro- 
kawa, professor of electrical engineering 
at Waseda University, on May 1. — It was 
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also with great sorrow that we learned of 
the death of Thomas S. Derr from the 
Boston Herald of June 1. Tom was presi¬ 
dent of the American Steam Automobile 
Company of Newton, Mass., and a for¬ 
mer instructor at the Institute. He died 
at his home, 260 Quinobequin Road, 
Waban, Mass., on May 31. His father, 
Louis Derr, was professor of applied 
optics and photography at M.I.T. Tom 
was an inventor and had three United 
States patents; a water level indicator for 
boilers, a gas or vapor burner, and an air 
vent for the water level indicator. Tom 
made a life job out of trying to make a 
steam-powered automobile. He felt that 
the internal combustion engine was in¬ 
efficient and that steam automobiles 
should be used. Tom helped the Army 
develop an artificial fog in World War II. 

William H. Bassett, Jr., has been honor¬ 
ably discharged from the Alabama Ord¬ 
nance Works after a year there and is 
temporarily on consulting work in New 
York City. He left the service with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. — Dean Web¬ 
ster dropped a line suggesting the dates 
June 12 or June 19 for our 30-year re¬ 
union and the location of Weekapaug, 
R.I. — Jacob S. Braverman, general man¬ 
ager and part owner of Empire Corru¬ 
gated Container Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., has a son 20 years old and a daugh¬ 
ter 17. They are both at college. He will 
definitely attend the 30-year reunion. — 
Wayland S. Bailey writes: "At present 
I am on the M.I.T. Faculty, mostly testing 
materials, some research, some consulting. 
What I’ve wanted to do all my life. Having 
a good time. Interesting research this 
summer on window cleaners’ safety equip¬ 
ment. Think I’ve found some answers. Re¬ 
cently got rating of Registered Profes¬ 
sional Engineer. May be some help in con¬ 
sulting. Son at Thayer Academy. Daugh¬ 
ter at Radcliffe. Life is swell. Wish Rus¬ 
sians would behave. Hope to attend 30th.’’ 

Thomas H. Bott, Jr., Beverly, Mass., 
states that he will certainly try to attend 
the 1919 reunion in 1948. Charlie Farist 
is with the Ball and Socket Manufacturing 
Company, West Cheshire, Conn. Your 
Secretary dropped in on him on the way 
to Lake Winnepesaukee in July and had 
a very fine visit with Charlie, his wife and 
daughter. His daughter is a student at 
Radcliffe. — Eucene R. Smoley, Secre¬ 
tary, The Lummus Company, 420 Lexing¬ 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Alan G. 
Richards, Assistant Secretary, Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Company, 62 Whittemore 
Avenue, Cambridge 40, Mass. 

• 1920 • 

At the Alumni Banquet last June, held 
too late to report in the July issue of The 
Review, the following classmates joined 
your Secretary and had an exceedingly 
enjoyable get-together: Badger, Perc Bug- 
bee, A1 Burke, Cochrane, DesMarais, 
Doane, Glassett, Hennessy, Lord, Nalle, 
Thresher, and Whitehead. I think you will 
agree that this was a representative group 
and distinguished for quality if not quan¬ 
tity. Our 30th is going to be upon us be¬ 
fore we know it so let’s all begin gathering 
around whenever the opportunity pre¬ 
sents itself this coming season. We want 
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to have a 30th that is even better than the 
delayed 25th. 

Ernie Whitehead, president and treas¬ 
urer of E. Whitehead, Inc., recently cele¬ 
brated the 50th year of his firm’s exist¬ 
ence. The firm, a prosperous contracting 
outfit in Worcester, was established by 
his father, and the third generation is 
represented by Ernie’s son who graduated 
from Technology recently. 

Pete Ash was thoughtful enough to send 
me an announcement of his granddaugh¬ 
ter’s arrival on June 2. Amanda Beach Ash 
may not go to M.I.T., but her grandfather 
will be nonetheless proud of her. I’m sure. 
Perc Bugbee also acquired a granddaugh¬ 
ter not long ago but this is old stuff to him 
as he has a grandson nearly three years 
old. The rest of you grandpops have been 
exceedingly diffident about your status. 
How about some information? Don’t tell 
me that Pete and Perc are the only ones! 

Ed Farrow was married to Marjorie 
Backus, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James 
M. Backus of Rochester, New York, on 
June 12. 

Harold Smiddy has been appointed 
general manager of the chemical depart¬ 
ment of General Electric Company. His 
headquarters will be in Pittsfield. Before 
he joined the General Electric Company 
he was a partner in Booz, Allen and Ham¬ 
ilton, industrial manager consumers. He is 
well known in the utilities field, having 
served as director and head of the oper¬ 
ating and sales departments of Ebasco 
Services, Inc. Earlier, he was an executive 
of Electric Bond and Share Company and 
operating manager of West Penn Power 
Company. He is a vice-president of the 
Society for the Advancement of Manage¬ 
ment. 

Erwin Harsch of Morton C. Tuttle 
Company now makes his home in Bel¬ 
mont, Mass., at 65 Hammond Road. Wil¬ 
liam K. Lloyd is with the Maryland Casu¬ 
alty Company in Baltimore. Art Atwater 
has left Texas and is now in Cleveland 
with Arthur G. McKee and Company. 
Francis Bunker is in Los Angeles, address 
2347 Manning Avenue. Harold Etter is in 
San Francisco with the Air Reduction 
Sales Company. Dave Fiske is now living 
in Croton-on-Hudson, New York, having 
left New Rochelle. Walter W. Warner, 
colonel, U.S.A., is with the Ordnance De¬ 
partment at Rock Island Arsenal in Illi¬ 
nois. Lyman P. Whitten is now a major 
general and is located at Chevy Chase, 
Maryland. Fritz Boley is in New Castle, 
Pa. Paul Corbin has left Toledo and is in 
Verona, New Jersey. Bill Finlay is in 
Kirkwood, Missouri. Ray Perry has gone 
from New York to Chicago. His address 
is 1400 Lake Shore Drive. — Harold 
Bucbee, Secretary, 7 Dartmouth Street, 
Winchester, Mass. 

• 1921 • 

Greetings and a hearty welcome to both 
newer members and those of long standing 
in our monthly meetings of the clan. To 
our Class Agent, Lark Randall, public 
acclaim for his capable direction of last 
season’s Alumni Fund, in which 94 per 
cent of our quota of contributors gave 101 
per cent of our quota in amount, or some¬ 
thing over $18 per contributor. With 


Warrie Norton heading the Alumni Fund 
Board as its chairman, Lark is out to set 
a new record in this ninth year of the 
Fund and, with your continued help, he 
will do it. 

Twenty-seven members of the Class 
attended the various functions of last 
Alumni Day. The high spot was, as usual, 
our informal afternoon meeting of class¬ 
mates and their wives at the Hotel Statler 
prior to the banquet. Bob Miller’s ever 
popular photographic record of Class Day 
in 1921 through the reunions was shown 
with the latest additions, thanks to Chick 
Kurth’s heroic efforts with projection. Saul 
Silverstein was the thoughtful host for 
the occasion. With us for the third suc¬ 
cessive year, Helier Rodriguez and his 
charming wife, Graciela, took a bow for 
coming the greatest distance and promised 
to make the trip from Havana again next 
year. 

Among those present were: Larry 
Conant, Josh Crosby, Ed Delany, Chick 
Dube, Fritz Ferdinand, Harry Goodman, 
Paul Hanson, Roy Hersum, Vic Homer- 
berg, Dugie Jackson, Mel Jenney, Chick 
and Mrs. Kurth, Leo Mann, Bob and Mrs. 
Miller, Don Morse, Warrie and Mrs. Nor¬ 
ton, Vic Phaneuf, Herb and Mrs. Rein- 
hard, Helier and Mrs. Rodriguez, Ray and 
Mrs. St. Laurent, Bill Sherry, Saul and 
Mrs. Silverstein, Ed Steffian, Henry Still¬ 
man, Frank Whelan and your Secretary. 

Edwin F. Delany received congratula¬ 
tions on his marriage to Kathryn N. Shea 
of Cambridge. Ed served three years as a 
major in intelligence with the Army Air 
Forces in the European theater, arid re¬ 
ceived the Bronze Star. He is assistant dis¬ 


trict manager of Hedge and Mattheis 
Company, handling construction equip¬ 
ment. The Delany’s live at 145 Gerry 
Road, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 


Edmund G. Farrand sent his regrets 
that a bad cold prevented him from keep¬ 
ing his engagements at Alumni Day. 
Chick Kurth advises that John E. Buckley, 


Jr., joined Boston Edison Company as a 
rate engineer. For more than 20 years, 
John has been with the Massachusetts De¬ 


partment of Public Utilities as rate engi¬ 
neer and director of gas, electric and water 
utilities. Previously, ne was affiliated with 
the Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, Inc., and also engineered con¬ 
struction projects for the Charles H. 


Tenney Company. 

Robert F. Miller has joined the Graflex 


Company as assistant factory manager, 
having closed his consulting engineering 
activities. The family has recently moved 
from Cleveland to Bob’s old home town, 


where they are now living at 230 Titus 
Avenue, Rochester 5, N.Y. If our experi¬ 
ence with a Graflex camera circa 1907 


is any criterion, Bob really has a job cut 
out for him to make them any more rugged 


or precise. 

The first member of the secretarial 


committee to report this month, Bob sent 
a long clipping announcing the appoint¬ 
ment of Paul H. Rutherford as general 
manager, Delco Appliance Division of 
General Motors Corporation in Rochester, 
N.Y. Paul, who has been assistant general 
manager of Delco since 1947, started his 
General Motors career in the Dayton En¬ 
gineering Laboratories, now known as 
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Delco, in 1926. He was made chief engi¬ 
neer in 1936 and plant manager in 1940. 
In 1942, he joined the General Motors 
personnel staff in Detroit to handle wage 
dispute cases before the National War 
Labor Board. Before going to Rochester, 
he was a special assistant to the vice-presi¬ 
dent in charge of the Dayton, Canadian 
and overseas household appliance groups. 

Bill Loesch, northern Ohio newshawk, 
followed on Bob’s note closely with the 
news that he has been elected president 
of the M.I.T. Association of Cleveland for 
the next two years and that more news 
would now be forthcoming. Bill hopes the 
brethren will turn out en masse for their 
November 16 meeting with Congress- 
woman Frances P. Bolton as guest 
speaker. 

Speaking of Cleveland recalls Ray St. 
Laurent’s story of a chance meeting with 
Joe Gartland last July at Giant’s Neck, 
Ray’s summer home just below New Ha¬ 
ven’s scenic curve at Niantic, Conn. It 
turned out that Joe was visiting his sister 
and brother-in-law, long-time summer 
residents whom the St. Laurent’s knew 
but didn’t connect with the National Car¬ 
bon Company’s research engineer. Joe’s 
boy, Peter, who is 16, is considering enter¬ 
ing Technology next year. 

Ray sent a clipping announcing that 
Dr. Reginald H. Smithwick, professor of 
surgery at Boston University school of 
medicine, presided at one of the sessions 
of the British Medical Association last 
summer in Cambridge, England. Helier 
and Graciela Rodriguez visited with Ray 
and Helen before going back to Havana. 
Helier heads the San Agustin Sugar Cor¬ 
poration, operates the two largest movie 
theaters in Havana and has numerous 
other interests. He is president of the 
M.I.T. Club of Cuba and an honorary 
secretary of the Institute for the area. 

Through the courtesy of Daniel G. 
Hulett ’42, Secretary of the M.I.T. Club 
of the Kanawha Valley, Charleston, 
W.Va., we learn of the marriage of Nancy 
Bartram, daughter of Thomas W., and 
Mrs. Bartram of Nitro, W.Va., to Norman 
Beecher '44. Mrs. Beecher was graduated 
from Wellesley, where she was president 
of student government. Tom is a research 
chemist of the rubber service division, 
Monsanto Chemical Company in Nitro. 

Harry P. Field, Vice-president and 
Commercial Manager of the Hawaiian 
Electric Company, Limited, of Honolulu, 
gave us a very pleasant surprise in July 
with a phone call from Pennsylvania Sta¬ 
tion, New York, during the few minutes 
the train paused on his journey from the 
Institute to his sister’s home in Philadel¬ 
phia. Harry sent his regards to all, with 
apologies that he could not arrange to be 
here on Alumni Day. He attended meet¬ 
ings of the Edison Electric Institute in 
Washington and Rotary in Chicago, for 
which he serves as district governor in 
Hawaii. Harry has been appointed honor¬ 
ary secretary of the Institute in Honolulu. 

We missed seeing Bill Emery on his 
visit to New York from Holyoke, where he 
is assistant works manager of the Worth¬ 
ington Pump and Machine Corporation. 
Bill was most helpful in supplying early 
class pictures for our photographic record 
; and we promise to return them when he 


makes good on his plans to join us at 
Alumni Day and bring his collection of 
movies of our 25th reunion. 

On behalf of their many friends, we ex¬ 
press sincere sorrow to the families of four 
members of the Class who have left our 
ranks: J. Henri Bayle, II, was sales man¬ 
ager of the Farrell Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, Joliet, Ill. Dr. George Fordham, 
VII, had been medical director of the 
Koffner Coal Company, Powellton, W.Va. 
Thomas F. Hickey, II, was formerly with 
the Merrimac Chemical Company, Ever¬ 
ett, Mass. Harry R. Swanson, X, was the 
president and founder of Petro-Chem 
Development Company, Inc., New York 
City. 

Promotions have been announced for 
several of our classmates in the armed 
forces. Franklin O. Carroll, who directs 
the research and development program of 
the Air Materiel Command at Wright 
Field, has been made a major general. 
Alfred B. Quinton, Jr., formerly a com¬ 
manding general. Ordnance Department, 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, has been 
named a major general in the office of the 
Chief of Ordnance in Washington. Robert 
A. Hill has been promoted to colonel and 
assigned to the department of research 
and training publication at the Engineer 
School, Fort Bel voir, Va. 

Now write me your news. — Carole 
A. Clarke, Secretary, International Stand¬ 
ard Electric Corporation, 67 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N.Y. 

• 1922 • 

By the time these notes are printed, all in 
the Class will undoubtedly know that AI 
Browning died on July 2 at the Henry 
Ford Hospital in Detroit in his 49th year. 
All your Secretary can add are a few side¬ 
lights which indicate that his death was 
very unexpected as he was apparently 
making a good but slow recovery. Warren 
Ferguson saw him early in June just be¬ 
fore Alumni Day and, at that time, Al ap¬ 
peared in excellent spirits and seemingly 
on the mend. Then, too, your Secretary 
received a note from Mrs. Browning in 
which she said she had been visiting with 
Al only a few minutes before he died. 
Chuck Brokaw has written, “Al Brown¬ 
ing’s passing was certainly a blow to all 
of us who knew him best. Dorothy was 
through Denver recently on her way back 
to Detroit after burying AI in Ogden. 
Needless to say, it was a very sad occa¬ 
sion. I saw Al in the hospital in Detroit 
just 10 days before he passed on. He was 
in such good spirits and had apparently 
made such a promising recovery that we 
all felt he was well on his way back. How¬ 
ever, Dorothy told me he had very little 
heart left and any one of the bumps in the 
road, as she called them, might prove his 
last. I guess it was another case of a man 
just burning himself out both during the 
war and during the reconstruction period, 
because he never relaxed while I was 
around him.” 

1922 was well represented at Alumni 
Day, June 12. As usual, Whit Ferguson 
had his comer room at the Hotel Statler 
to which we repaired both before and 
after dinner. The following were on hand: 
Parke Appel, Brownie Brown, Don Car¬ 
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penter. Yard Chittick, Art Craig, Larry 
Davis, Stew Dimmick, Gene Downing, 
Whit Ferguson, Warren Ferguson, Dewey 
Godard, Herb Ham, Oscar Horovitz, Ev¬ 
erett Howe, Bill Mueser, Randy Myer, 
Sam Reynolds, Lefty Rosengard, Bill Rus¬ 
sell, Ros Sherbrooke, John Vaupel, Heinie 
Wagner, Frank Wescott, Frank Wing. 

At six o’clock tea in Whit’s room we 
were honored with the temporary pres¬ 
ence of Deans Baker, Pitre, Burchard ’23 
and Thresher ’20, who forthwith were 
made honorary members of ’22, at least for 
the rest of the day. A composite letter of 
encouragement was written to Al Brown¬ 
ing and signed by all present including, in 
addition to the above: Al Glassett ’20, 
Past President of the M.I.T. Club of New 
York, Jim Killian ’26, Dr. Compton, 
George Dandrow, Executive Vice-presi¬ 
dent Lobdell T7 and, from the Class of 
1921, Ray St. Laurent, Cac Clarke and 
Paul Hanson. 

George Dandrow, while present at the 
luncheon in the DuPont Court, deserted 
us thereafter, perhaps because his later re¬ 
quired presence at the head table as presi¬ 
dent-elect of the Alumni Association for 
the coming year was somewhat incompati¬ 
ble with the doings in the smoke-filled 
room. George did a masterful job in pre¬ 
senting to Dr. Compton the gift of the 
Alumni Association in the form of a mas¬ 
ter mold in gold from which the new 
Technology song records were produced. 

Ed Ash has written, "I am no longer 
with the appliance division of F. L. Ja¬ 
cobs Company, but I am representing Ja¬ 
cobs on their industrial mobilization. At 
the same time, I have moved my office 
back where I used to be at 6535 Third 
Avenue and I am setting up to be an in¬ 
dependent manufacturer’s representative 
with Jacobs as one of my accounts.” The 
following news release about Ed is of even 
more interest. “Detroit, Michigan, May 11. 
The American Ordnance Association has 
appointed Edward A. Ash of the F. L. Ja¬ 
cobs Co. as Chairman of the Rocket, Jato 
(jet assist take-off) Guided Missile Com¬ 
mittee for the Army and Navy, it has been 
announced.” 

Crawford H. Greenewalt’s picture was 
on the cover of the May 15 issue of Busi¬ 
ness Week. Frank H. Wing, of the Law- 
ton-Wing Company, Plymouth and De 
Soto dealers of Boston, has been elected 
president of the Massachusetts State Au¬ 
tomobile Dealers Association. 

Ab Johnson was elected president of 
Warner Machine Products, Inc., Muncie, 
Ind., manufacturers of automobile water 
pumps and knee-action parts, on June 7, 
1948, after being vice-president and gen¬ 
eral manager since 1933. For the past 
three years, Ab has been chairman of the 
board of commissioners, Indiana Depart¬ 
ment of Veterans Affairs, and president of 
the Joint Anderson-Muncie Board of Avi¬ 
ation Commissioners. His daughter, Jo¬ 
anne, finished her junior year at Welles¬ 
ley last June. 

The nominating committee of the 
Alumni Council for nominating depart¬ 
mental visiting committees, submitted at 
the May 24, 1948, meeting of the Council, 
the name of Paul Ryan for membership 
on the Course XV Visiting Committee, 
Business and Engineering Administration. 
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A picture appearing in the Boston Globe 
of June 19, showed Bill Russell benefi¬ 
cently presiding over the annual outing of 
the Boston Apartment House Owners As¬ 
sociation, of which he is president. 

Harry Diamond, chief of the electron¬ 
ics division of the National Bureau of 
Standards and one of the inventors of the 
proximity fuse, rated by scientists as “the 
Number Two secret weapon of the second 
World War,” died of a heart attack at his 
home in Washington, June 21, at the age 
of 48. Harry had been a leader in many 
developments of world-wide importance. 
He invented, with the aid of colleagues, 
the instrument landing system. He took 
part in the first completely blind flight 
and landing of an aircraft. His system is 
now operating at many airports. He later 
had a major part in the development of 
the robot device which collects informa¬ 
tion from the upper atmosphere. In 1942 
he formed a new division in the Depart¬ 
ment of Standards for Research for the 
development of electronic devices. This 
group developed the radar proximity fuse 
for bombs, rockets and mortar shells. 
Harry received his B.S. degree from Tech¬ 
nology and his master’s degree in electri¬ 
cal engineering from Lehigh University. 
He received the 1940 award for engineer¬ 
ing achievement from the Washington 
Academy of Science and, in 1945, the Na¬ 
val Ordnance Award for exceptional serv¬ 
ice, and the War Department certificate 
for outstanding service. He is survived by 
his widow, two daughters, two brothers 
and two sisters to whom we extend our 
sympathy. 

In the re-organization that has recently 
taken place in the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad, the new board of 
directors includes Fred Blackall, Presi¬ 
dent of the Taft-Peirce Manufacturing 
Company of Woonsocket, R.I. 

C. Harold Whittum, Jr., son of Charles 
Harold Whittum of Wayne, Penn., is a 
sophomore at St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N.Y. Will other classmates hav¬ 
ing sons or daughters at college let the 
Secretary know their present addresses so 
that they can be included in the notes. 
— C. Yardley Chittick, Secretary, 77 
Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. Whit¬ 
worth Ferguson, Assistant Secretary, 
333 Ellicott Street, Buffalo 3, N.Y. 

• 1923 • 

The 25-year reunion was a great success 
and the program as outlined in the July 
Class Notes was followed. The 25-year 
speaker at Class Day, William L. Stewart, 
Jr., opened the reunion calendar of the 
Class. The next event was the appear¬ 
ance of the Class President and Class Sec¬ 
retary at graduation exercises. They were 
allowed to tag along in academic proces¬ 
sion with the delegation of the 50-year 
class which is more impressive by sheer 
numbers and the accumulated dignity of 
another 25 years. 

On Alumni Day, June 12, members of 
the Class began to gather at approximately 
9:00 a.m. at the registration desk in the 
main lobby of Building 10. During the 
morning and afternoon they took part in 
the following scheduled events: the Sym¬ 
posium, "Logistics of Peace” at Walker 
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Memorial; inspection of new buildings be¬ 
ing constructed — Hayden Memorial Li¬ 
brary, the athletic cage and the new senior 
dormitory; visits to department headquar¬ 
ters and inspection of exhibits arranged in 
main corridors. A good many members of 
the Class visited the Alumni Pool and 
saw for the first time the Class of 1923 
garden adjoining the pool. At the time 
your Secretary chose to take an inspection 
party to the building. Doc Smith, our vice- 
president, was giving the pool a workout. 

The 1923 party at the Alumni Day 
luncheon, held outdoors in DuPont Court, 
was a large one. More than 200 were at 
the special tables for the 25-year class. 
Large badges with the numerals ’23 were 
worn by the 148 members of the Class 
present. In addition, 52 wives attended 
and 11 members brought sons or daugh¬ 
ters or both, totaling l5. Three others had 
guests, notable among whom was Pappy 
Shaw, Bob Shaw’s father. Two of the lady 
members of the Class were on hand: Dor¬ 
othy W. Weeks and Ida B. Webster. 

More than 60 members of the Class and 
their ladies crowded the parlor at the Ho¬ 
tel Statler in Boston for a pre-Alumni Din¬ 
ner cocktail party. This was the first event 
of the reunion plans which were made by 
the reunion committee. 

There were 143 at the 25-year class ta¬ 
bles at the Alumni Dinner. Ida B. Web¬ 
ster, the one lady member present, sat 
with the Class. Some 40 other ladies, wives 
of members of the Class, were accommo¬ 
dated at the ladies’ dinner held in another 
room at the Statler concurrently with the 
Alumni Dinner. Class President Shaw and 
Class Day Speaker Stewart were seated 
at the Alumni Dinner head table. Sched¬ 
uled events of the dinner program were 
presentations of gifts to the Institute by 
the 50-year and 25-year classes. President 
Shaw formally presented to Dr. Karl T. 
Compton the Class of 1923 gift in funds 
for general purposes of the Institute total¬ 
ing over $70,000. These included the 
proceeds of the endowment insurance 
plan adopted by the Class at graduation 
and additional gifts, $10,000 of which had 
already been turned over to the Institute 
for the Alumni Pool garden in 1940. 

The class reunion events, independent 
of those of Alumni Day, began Sunday, 
June 13, when the reunion party began to 
assemble shortly after lunch at the Gris¬ 
wold Hotel, New London, Conn. In all 
there were 106 members of the Class and 
37 others, including wives, children and 
guests. 

Hou Yu Hsu, from Shanghai, attended 
the class party at the Hotel Statler Satur¬ 
day afternoon and other Alumni Day 
events. He unquestionably holds the rec¬ 
ord for the longest distance traveled to the 
reunion. To get to New London, honors 
probably go to Alan R. Allen for the most 
travel effort. One week before the New 
London party, Alan was in Teheran, and 
still had a business trip to complete 
somewhere in Arabia. This he did by air¬ 
plane, jeep and camel, which got him back 
to New York the day before he was due 
in New London. Frederick A. Kinch, Jr., 
and his wife, Ruth, were on hand. By 
contrast, they were leaving the States 
shortly after the reunion for South Africa 
where Fred has a new position. Charles H. 
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Ducote came from Paris and Harold R. 
Bjerke from Oslo. Bjerke remarked that, 
even during the occupation of Norway by 
the Germans, he did not give up hope 
that when the 25th anniversary of the 
Class came around he would be able to 
be on hand. And on hand he was, accom¬ 
panied by his most attractive wife, two 
sons and daughter. The elder son is a stu¬ 
dent at the Institute. 

Reunion events at New London in¬ 
cluded golf (low gross 89), a treasure hunt, 
bridge, tennis, swimming and sailing. The 
details of these events and others will be 
covered in a special report on the reunion 
which is in preparation and which may be 
in the mails about the time these notes ap¬ 
pear. An unscheduled event, much en¬ 
joyed by some 30 persons who took advan¬ 
tage of it, was the inspection of a sub¬ 
marine at the United States Navy subma¬ 
rine base at New London. Alan Allen 
made the arrangements. 

At the reunion banquet on Tuesday 
evening, a brief period was devoted to 
an irreducible minimum of class business. 
The banquet was the occasion to recog¬ 
nize two of our specially invited guests, 
the late Alumni Secretary, Charles E. 
Locke ’96, and Alumni Executive Vice- 
president, Harold E. Lobdell T7. Horace 
S. Ford, Treasurer of the Institute and 
honorary member of the Class of 1923, 
was to have been our third guest, but he 
was confined to bed by a bad throat and 
a cough and could not get to the reunion 
party at all. Brief reports by the Class 
Secretary and by James E. Brackett as 
Class Agent of the Alumni Fund, plus the 
announcement of two committees were 
principal formalities of the banquet meet¬ 
ing. 

In making my report as Secretary, there 
was a chance to thank the members of the 
Class for their responses to mailings and 
to thank the other class officers and mem¬ 
bers of the reunion committee for the 
work done on the reunion program. Regu¬ 
lar readers of these notes are familiar with 
most of the details covered by the Secre¬ 
tary’s report. It concerned the number of 
persons in the Class and the success of the 
25-year class gift program. In addition I 
thanked the Class for their appreciation of 
my services as Secretary since 1930 which 
prompted the gift of a radio and golf 
equipment — thanks which I can now re¬ 
peat for the larger audience of these notes 
with the comment that both items are 
much enjoyed. 

Looking forward, Class President Bob 
Shaw announced a committee for a 50- 
year class gift as follows: Horatio Bond, 
chairman, John D. Cochrane, Jr., Walter 
Dietz, George A. Johnson, William L. 
Stewart, Jr., and Horace S. Ford. He also 
appointed a nominating committee to re¬ 
view the situation with respect to class of¬ 
ficers on the theory that this should be 
done periodically. The nominating com¬ 
mittee consists of Francis P. Squibb, 
chairman, C. V. Chamberlin, Charles M. 
Mapes, David W. Skinner and Lyman L. 
Tremaine. 

This account of the 25th reunion is 
mostly for the permanent record in The 
Review and it has necessarily crowded out 
a number of personal items which will 
have to be held over until next month. 



The separate reunion report will be, I 
hope, a suitable memento of the occasion 
to those who were on hand and of interest 
to those who were not. It will be printed 
on heavy glossy paper so that a number 
of photographs can be nicely reproduced, 
including the group photograph taken at 
New London. It will be possible in that 
report to identify those who returned for 
the reunion and in some detail indicate 
who attended the various events. Here is 
a list by Courses of those who appeared 
either at Cambridge on Alumni Day or at 
the reunion party at New London: 

Course I: E. S. Averell and wife Leah, 

A. W. Davenport, Louis R. deLuzuriaga, 
wife Susan and son Eusebio (M.I.T. ’49), 
S. R. Evans and wife Joanna, G. T. Gilman 
and wife Maryon, D. W. Height and wife 
Katherine, O. L. Hooper, Harry Kalker 
and wife, W. S. LaLonde, Jr., Arne Lier, 

B. A. McKittrick, J. C. Nowell, Jr. and 
wife Dorothy, Gerald Putnam, P. S. Rice, 
J. M. Robbins, E. C. Schatz, A. C. Stewart, 

A. M. Valentine and wife Anne, W. W. 
Zapolski. Course II: T. G. Adams, F. D. 
Ahern, R. DeR. Brouwer and wife, C. T. 
Burke, F. H. Dillon, S. E. Duran-Ballen, 

H. B. Golding, H. B. Gray and wife Doro¬ 
thy, E. L. Greenblatt, F. K. Haven, H. L. 
Hayden, F. VV. Herlihy, W. G. Hughes, 

G. A. Johnson, H. P. Kelley, H. B. Keppel, 
F. A. Kinch, Jr., and wife Ruth, F. F. 
Lange and wife Esther, W. S. Marder and 
wife Marjorie, R. M. Randolph, H. F. Rus¬ 
sell, E. R. Schwarz, J. E. Silvasy, Royal 
Sterling and wife Mary, L. L. Tremaine, 

H. J. Vemer, R. C. Wagner and wife Mil¬ 
dred, J. H. Zimmerman. Course III: S. I. 
Berger and wife Margaret, Charles Gold¬ 
stein and wife Jennie, Harry Green and 
wife Ella, Benjamin P. Lane and wife Al¬ 
ice, S. B. Metcalfe and wife Nancy, Wil¬ 
liam Wolfe and wife Margaret. Course IV: 
J. W. Beretta and wife Mary Austin, P. B. 
Brown, J. E. Burchard and wife Marjorie, 

C. V. Chamberlin, R. T. Colburn, J. A. 
Frank, E. N. Gelotte, J. A. Henderson, 
S. S. Setchell and wife Martha, L. J. Tracy, 

I. B. Webster. Course V: H. A. Bamby, 
H. A. Bruson and wife Virginia, P. J. Cul- 
hane, W. A. Gallup and wife Lucy. Course 
VI: Benjamin Albert, P. B. Alger, G. W. 
Bricker, Jr., M. K. Chandler, J. K. Clapp, 
H. F. Crotty, B. S. Falk and wife Jea¬ 
nette, Joseph Fleischer, wife and sons 
Aaron and David, R. H. Henderson and 
wife Marjorie, H. Y. Hsu, C. J. Koch and 
wife Elma, C. E. Loud, C. M. Mapes, 
R. C. Robin and wife, T. E. Rounds, Jr., 
R. P. Shaw and father F. P. Shaw, P. C. 
Smith, D. E. Washburn, wife Eleanor and 
daughter Carol, E. W. Willis, wife Doris 
and daughter Betty, C. F. Woodbury. 

Course VII: G. A. Fitzgerald and wife 
Regina, E. A. Griswold and wife Esther, 

B. E. Proctor and wife Miriam. Course 
VIII: A. R. Allen, W. P. Allis and wife 
Nancy, Walter Dietz and wife, T. M. Edi¬ 
son and wife Ann, W. B. Greenough, 
M. C. Magarian, wife Sara and daughters 
Margaret and Marion, B. E. Warren. 
Course IX: H. M. Chatto, J. A. Dow and 
wife Katherine, L. A. Metz. Course X: 
Clark Barrett, A. R. Belyea, J. D. Coch¬ 
rane, Jr., T. B. Drew, Edward Fox, A. P. 
Godbout, W. H. Harding, R. L. Hershey, 
F. F. Hobson, P. B. Holden, A. W. Hosig 
and wife Mary, D. M. Houston, David 


Kaufman, C. S. Keevil and wife, B. A. 
Landry, H. A. Lockhart, S. P. MacDonald 
and wife Eugenia, A. S. Myers, H. C. 
Pearson and wife Alice, E. G. Schoeffel 
and wife Marjorie, D. L. Shanklin, F. P. 
Squibb, E. W. Thiele, P. H. Vivian, J. C. 
Walton. Course XI: F. O. A. Almquist, 
W. S. Wise. Course XIII: C. H. Chaisson, 

J. A. Pennypacker, C. P. Swaine, W. N. 
Webster. Course XIV: C. P. Clapp and 
wife Louise, H. L. Cobb, B. B. Drisko, 

C. H. Ducot6, N. H. Frank, D. B. Joy and 
son David, D. W. Skinner, R. H. Smith, 
wife Eleanor and daughter Nancy. Course 
XV: E. A. Adams, E. M. Barnes and wife 
Monica, H. R. Bjerke, wife Helene, 
daughter Dikken and son Fredrik, Horatio 
Bond and wife Dorothy, J. E. Brackett, 
R. O. Brink, R. D. Brown, R. C. Canby, 
wife Margaret and daughter, B. L. Cha¬ 
pin, wife Priscilla, daughter Andrea and 
son John, P. L. Coleman, Benjamin 
Cooper, L. K. Downing, H. S. Ferguson, 
A. R. Holden, W. T. Howland, R. J. Hull, 
A. L. Johnson, wife Elizabeth and daugh¬ 
ter Joanne, E. E. Kattwinkel, Hall Kirk- 
ham, E. P. Knight, J. Y. Lund, E. H. 
Miller, J. J. Murphy, H. F. Pike, A. S. 
Redway, G. A. Rowen and wife Mary, 
G. H. Southard, 3d, O. N. Stewart, W. L. 
Stewart, Jr., wife Julia and daughter Mar- 

aret Ann, F. J. Travers, Preston Wood- 

ng and wife Dorothy. Unnumbered 
Courses: Col. A. B. Johnson and wife, 

D. W. Weeks. — Horatio L. Bond, Sec¬ 
retary, National Fire Protection Associa¬ 
tion, 60 Batterymarch, Boston 10, Mass. 
Howard F. Russell, Assistant Secretary, 
Improved Risk Mutuals, 60 John Street, 
New York 7, N.Y. 

• 1924 • 

With Alumni Day, 1949, definitely 
scheduled for Saturday, June 11, plans for 
the 1924 reunion have moved into high 
gear, according to George Knight and 
Russ Ambach, who have been appointed 
by George Parker, general chairman, to 
handle reunion affairs. George Knight is 
in charge of reservations, recreation and 
transportation, while Russ is acting as 
treasurer. East Bay Lodge at Osterville is 
the place, and the Class will begin to 
gather there on Wednesday afternoon, 
June 8, and will leave Saturday morning 
to attend Alumni Day in Cambridge. 

Russ sends the following list of those 
whose reservations were in on September 
12, with more coming in regularly: Russ 
Ambach, Mike Amezaga, Cliff Bailey, 
Frank Barrett, Bump Brown, Nish Cor¬ 
nish, Bill Correale, Griff Crafts, A1 Cum¬ 
mings, George Davis, Lou Ferre, Bob Fos¬ 
ter, Al Franks, Duke Freeman, Bill Gid- 
don, John Hennessy, John Henninger, Iron 
Man Hook, Max Ufeld, Dick Jackson, Joff 
Joffe, Skipper Jones, Barney Kline, George 
Knight, Ray Lehrer, Duke Lindsay, Mac 
MacNaught, Shorty Manning, Joe Mares, 
Duke Marrs, Dent Massey, Ed Moll, 
George Parker, Charlie Phelps, Wink 
Quarles, Bob Reid, Charlie Riva, Al Roig, 
Frenchy Rousseau, Herb Stutman, Whit 
Whitaker, and Sam Zerkowsky. These 42 
reservations, Russ says, come from Can¬ 
ada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Mexico, Louisi¬ 
ana, New Mexico, Florida, and way sta¬ 
tions, and it looks as though enough more 
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might be on the way to fill the capacity 
of the lodge. So if you’re planning to come, 
send your reservation in soon to Russell 
W. Ambach, 18 Whiting Street, Provi¬ 
dence, R.I. 

Here’s a list of those who sat with the 
Class at the alumni dinner in June: Ash¬ 
down, Atherton, Barrett, Black, Everett, 
Freeman, Henninger, Kane, Kendall, Leh¬ 
rer, Marsh, Neitlich, Parker, Quarles, Rob¬ 
inson, and Schooler. Bill Rivers, who ar¬ 
rived that day from New Delhi, somehow 
was captured by the Class of 1925, but 
was going to have that corrected. Frank 
Shaw and George Knight also attended 
an earlier portion of Alumni Day. 

Paul Cardinal, whose family additions 
were reported regularly in these columns 
for a number of years, wrote last spring 
to say that for the past three years the 
number appeared to have stabilized at 
eight — four boys and four girls — and 
that the eldest, Lorene, had graduated 
from Montclair High School and had also 
won a contest sponsored by the Sons of 
the American Revolution for the best es¬ 
say on the Constitution of the United 
States; thus perhaps exhibiting some of 
the paternal talents which appeared in 
Lounger columns of The Tech before Paul 
became its editor-in-chief 25 years ago. 
Paul also says he will be at the reunion 
next June. 

I haven’t a late report from George 
Parker on the progress of the 25-year gift 
to the Institute, but his June report de¬ 
noted a fine response to the letters which 
Cy Duevel had sent out, with every indi¬ 
cation of breaking the $100,000 mark this 
winter. Bill MacCallum, I understand, is 
also at work, even in Hollywood, on the 
assembling of movies of Class members 
and their families, of which many reels 
have been taken through the years by Si 
Simonds on his many trips around the 
world. 

Do you remember the Beaver, the con¬ 
crete one, which is supposed to have lain 
buried in the Charles River these 25 years, 
after being dropped by Bill Robinson and 
Jimmie Doolittle? There are rumors, 
which I can’t confirm, that it has floated 
up and plans to attend the reunion. I 
would also like to know who has the cow¬ 
bell which signalized the arrival of the 
Class at functions in various places — 
Walker Memorial, Hotel Statler, Station 
16 on Boylston Street, the Copley Plaza 
lobby and so forth. If you have a cowbell 
or can get one, bring it to the reunion for 
old-times sake. 

News items: Stan Fosgate has been 
elected vice-president of Keyes Company, 
Miami real estate organization. — Tom 
Coogan, Florida’s leading home builder, 
was elected Mayor of Surfside. — Jimmie 
Doolittle is a member of the National Ad¬ 
visory Committee for Aeronautics. — Ed 
Jagger, general manager of the Interna¬ 
tional Association of Fire Chiefs, attends 
New Orleans Convention of Southwestern 
Association, makes important address to 
delegates. Write and tell us about your¬ 
self. — Francis A. Barrett, General Sec¬ 
retary, 234 Washington Street, Provi¬ 
dence, R.I. William W. Quarles, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, 330 West 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 
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Through newspaper clippings, corre¬ 
spondence, and a surprise visit or two, the 
Secretary has gathered quite a grist of ’26 
news during the summer. Two of our 
classmates have responded to the govern¬ 
ment’s demand for trained experts; Leo 
Teplow, who has become deputy chief of 
the Economic Co-operation Administra¬ 
tion’s mission to Italy, and Evan Frank 
Wilson, who has become assistant director 
of the division of raw materials of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Two other 
classmates who have figured in the press 
are Robert C. Dean, artillery commander 
of the 94th Infantry Reserve Division, 
who has been promoted to brigadier gen¬ 
eral in the Army of the United States, and 
Alfred H. Dolben, who has been elected 
a director of the United States Trust Com¬ 
pany and also president of the Massachu¬ 
setts Real Estate Association. 

The New York World-Telegram’s Plus 
and Minus columnist, William Bloeth, 
found an interesting subject in George 
Leness not long ago. Here is how he 
briefed it: "To the uninitiated, under¬ 
writing is a mystic art running sometimes 
to five decimal places. Judging by the 
qualification of one of the cult, it is about 
as good a definition as there is. Our sub¬ 
ject is George Leness. He started with an 
A.B. from Harvard, plus a civil engineer’s 
ticket from M.I.T. Then, while working up 
the Wall Street ladder, he doubled as a 
professor of the equally occult sciences of 
mathematics and calculus at City Col¬ 
lege. He still is seldom far from a slide- 
rule (for those decimals). The record also 
shows he was once a champ half-miler on 
the track, presumably of benefit when 
handling issues that fail to sell. Like the 
old saw, all this equipment isn’t absolutely 
necessary but it helps. For Mr. Leness 
now heads the underwriting department 
of Merrill Lynch, etc., etc.” 

We were interested to read also that 
William M. Walworth has been named 
chief engineer of Reo Motors, Inc.; that 
Wilbur W. Criswell, Jr., has been ap¬ 
pointed sales representative, with offices 
in New York City, for the American 
Wheelabrator and Equipment Corpora¬ 
tion; and that Hugh C. Gilgan has been 
elected superintendent of the schools of 
Avon and Holbrook, Mass. Charles Tonry 
is now in El Segundo, Calif., with Har- 
shaw Chemical Company, and J. Burgess 
Coleman is in Decatur, Ill., where he is 
chief engineer for Decatur Pump Com¬ 
pany. 

It was a profound shock to learn of the 
death of Mac Short of Glendale, Calif., 
on August 13. Regarded as one of the 
foremost aviation designers in the coun¬ 
try, he was vice-president of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation at the time of his 
death and had been the first president of 
the Vega Airplane Company. He was the 
first president of the Society of Automo¬ 
tive Engineers to be elected from outside 
the automobile industry, was a fellow of 
the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, 
and was a member of Beta Theta Pi. His 
widow, two daughters, and a son survive. 

Visitors whom it has been the Secre¬ 
tary’s pleasure to see during the past few 
months include Philip Mancini, public 
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service engineer with the Providence de¬ 
partment of public works; Bill Lowell, 
chief engineer of the lighting fixture divi¬ 
sion of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
Ipswich; and Colonel Ward Hamilton, di¬ 
rector of the research laboratory of Ritter 
Dental Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Rochester. Ward was in the Army for four 
years, part of the time island hopping in 
the Pacific. Later he was responsible for 
running the railroads in that part of Korea 
occupied by the United States. 

Last June, more than 20 members of 
the Class came together for a class meet¬ 
ing prior to the Alumni Dinner and even 
a larger number attended the Alumni 
Dinner. Our President, Dave Shepard, 
was here from London, and the group at 
the class meeting included, in addition, 
Gates Burrows, Laurence Cumming, Don¬ 
ald Cunningham, Robert Dawes, Robert 
Dean, Anthony Gabrenas, Warren Ham- 
blet, Richard Johnson, and Commander 
Clifton McFarland. 

Also, Frank McKeon, Raymond Man¬ 
cha, Ronald Martin, Stewart Perry, Mar¬ 
vin Pickett, Winslow Russell, George 
Warren Smith, Leon Task, Flint Taylor, 
Cedric Valentine, Earl Wheeler, and 
Abraham White. 

One of the actions taken at the class 
meeting was to express appreciation to 
Eben Haskell for the fine work he is do¬ 
ing as chairman of our class endowment 
fund committee and to assure him of the 
hearty support of the group. — James R. 
Killian, Jr., General Secretary, Room 3- 
208, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

• 1927 • 

Although our 20th reunion took place 
more than a year ago, I have never seen 
any pictures of the event. So that all the 
snapshots and photographs of the event 
can be accumulated in one place, I am 
wondering if those of you who have such 
historic items would send copies to your 
Secretary at the address below. 

We regret to report the death, on Feb¬ 
ruary 8, of Frank L. von Brecht, who was 
well known to many of the Class. Frank’s 
home was in St. Louis. After graduation 
he went to Texas “to play nursemaid to a 
lot of grapefruit trees,” to use his own 
phrase. Later he lived in Miami Beach, 
Fla., Pasadena, Monrovia, Sierra Madre 
and Bakersfield, Calif. He was last em¬ 
ployed by the Aerojet Engineering Cor¬ 
poration in Azusa, Calif. We regret also to 
report the death of Reginald W. Bulkley, 
Secretary of the Southwestern Association 
of M.I.T., on April 27. Although he had 
been physically handicapped for a long 
time, he was actually ill for only a week 
or two. The immediate cause of his death 
was a heart attack. He was buried from 
his old home in Fairfield, N.J., and is sur¬ 
vived by his widow and two sons, Peter 
and Jonathan. Bulkley had been secretary 
of the Kansas City club for many years and 
had rendered fine service in that office. 
He was a most loyal supporter of all 
alumni activities. 

In the course of the summer, I had a 
phone call from Amund Enger who still 
fives in Oslo, Norway, but was in New 
York on a business trip. He represented his 
family’s firm which manufactures small 
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arms and ammunition for sporting pur¬ 
poses. The M.I.T. Club of the Kanawha 
Valley has written us of the graduation of 
Miss Katherine Bugbee from the North- 
field School for Girls, East Northfield, 
Mass. She is the daughter of Stuart J. Bug- 
bee who is a cost engineer at the Du Pont 
plant in Belle, W.Va. We are certainly 
glad to have this information from the 
Kanawha Valley Club. James M. Jutte has 
been appointed controller of the National 
Clothing Company of Rochester, N.Y. As 
a result of this appointment Jim moved 
from Pleasantville to Rochester and re¬ 
ports that he has found a place to live in 
the latter city at 380 Landing Road South. 
— Lloyd R. MacAdam spent two months 
this summer near Portland, Maine, after 
completing a course at the Naval War 
College at Newport. The following is 
quoted from his communication: "The 
continuous unfavorable weather that we 
recently have had in this part of Maine 
has interfered somewhat with my plans 
for these two months. I have managed to 
plant a vegetable garden with the kids, 
without overdoing it, and I finally have 
completed the rigging of a small cat boat 
(my Naval War College training). At the 
end of this period I shall join the large 
group of nomads who haunt the real es¬ 
tate agencies in Washington, D.C., where 
I shall commence a presumably three- 
year tour of duty in the office of the Chief 
of Ordnance. It is all as simple as that, 
and not very exciting. You were joking, of 
course, when you referred to my past pro¬ 
lific writings. You probably did feel, how¬ 
ever, that a Scotsman should respond to 
the challenge of a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope — which he did.” 

We are indebted to the Lawrence, 
Mass., Eagle for bringing us completely 
up to date on George J. Saliba in the fol¬ 
lowing terms: “George J. Saliba, foriner 
Methuen resident, is president and chief 
engineer of the Presto Recording Corp. 
which operates plants in N.Y.C., Newark 
and Paramus, N.J. The company is en¬ 
gaged in the manufacture of recording 
equipment for radio broadcasting stations, 
recording studios, schools and colleges. 
Approximately 500 persons are employed 
and the company’s products are sold in 
30 countries throughout the world. Fol¬ 
lowing his graduation he was employed 
by several concerns as a technical engineer 
and entered business for himself in 1932. 
He has been president and chief engineer 
of the Presto Recording Corp. since 1940. 
During the recent war the company was 
given the Army-Navy ‘E’ award for out¬ 
standing work in the production of war 
equipment. Mr. Saliba is a licensed pro¬ 
fessional engineer and is a member of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi¬ 
neers, the Institute of Radio Engineers 
and National Society of Professional En¬ 
gineers. He was married in N.Y.C. in 1931 
to Katherine Mussawir and has two sons, 
Joseph R. and Robert G. Saliba.” 

Faithful readers of this column will re¬ 
call that R. Moen Smith wrote from Ilion, 
N.Y., in 1945. Moe is now living at the 
Williams Club here in New York and cov¬ 
ers the last three years for us as follows: 
“I moved to Kansas City, Mo., in the fall 
of 1945, taking up my headquarters at 
the Lake City Ordnance Plant in Inde- 



pendence, Mo. I remained there through 
the entire War, serving in various engi¬ 
neering and managerial positions. For the 
last two years I was involved in co-ordi¬ 
nating the tooling activities of practically 
all the small arms plants from Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to the East Coast. At the end 
of the War I moved to Ilion, N.Y., to en¬ 
gage in a program of reconversion and 
modernization in the manufacture of 
sporting arms, which activity I carried on 
until February of this year. At that time I 
severed my connections with the Reming¬ 
ton Arms Company and the Du Pont Com¬ 
pany to make a new connection in the 
manufacturing or engineering field.” 

Word of a classmate in the Far East is 
recorded by the Dallas, Texas, Times-Her- 
aid: “Korea will be represented by one of 
its own people for the first time at a meet¬ 
ing next month of the Economic Commis¬ 
sion for Asia and the Far East. Chung Soo 
Oh, director of commerce of the Korean 
interim government, said today he would 
sit as an observer at the commission’s third 
meeting at Ootacamund, India, June 1 to 
13. Chung Soo Oh will travel by way of 
the United States, leaving here May 25 
by Northwest Airlines.” — Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Brandt of Sandusky, Ohio, an¬ 
nounce the engagement of their daughter, 
Margarethe Marie Doris Brandt, captain, 
Army Nurse Corps, to George Reginald 
Taminosian of Newton, Mass., son of the 
late Dr. and Mrs. Timotheus Taminosian 
of Boston. Capt. Brandt was graduated 
from the City Hospital School of Nursing, 
Cleveland, Ohio. She took part in the 
campaign for the liberation of the Philip¬ 
pines, and is now on duty with the oc¬ 
cupation forces in Germany. Our best 
wishes to George and his bride. 

Lenvik Ylvisaker, who has been as¬ 
sistant production manager of the Kop- 
pers Company in Pittsburgh, has been 
named assistant general manager of the 
Koppers Piston Ring Division in Balti¬ 
more. Ylvisaker joined the Koppers Com¬ 
pany in 1942 and was formerly associated 
with the Dravo Corporation in Pittsburgh. 

In recording Fermo Bianchi’s resigna¬ 
tion as commissioner of public works, the 
Natick, Mass., Bulletin praises him in the 
following terms: “His ability on one of 
Natick’s most important committees has 
been recognized throughout the town and 
it was with regret that the town was 
forced to accept the resignation of an out¬ 
standing public official.’ 

As a new year for The Review and for 
Class Notes begins, may I urge those of 
you who have not been heard from re¬ 
cently to communicate with the under¬ 
signed. — Joseph S. Harris, General Sec¬ 
retary, Shell Oil Company, Inc., 50 West 
50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 

• 1928 • 

Jim Donovan has forwarded the names 
of all 91 members of the Class who at¬ 
tended the recent 20th reunion at the 
Wianno Club in Osterville, Mass. Before 
listing these names, however, we should 
like to give you the gist of that very suc¬ 
cessful week end. The attractive Wianno 
Club proved to be a very fine selection. 
The food and service were excellent and 
the location was the best the Class has 


had for any of its three reunions. The 
20th at Wianno, with an attendance of 
91, established a new record. Eighty-one 
members of the Class attended the 10th 
reunion at Saybrook, Conn., and 54 mem¬ 
bers celebrated our 5th reunion at Toy 
Town Tavern, Winchester, Mass. The 
first big meeting occurred on Friday 
night, occasioned by the broadcast of the 
Louis-Walcott fight. The fight proved to 
be less interesting than expected, but that 
was no damper on our enthusiasm in 
greeting familiar faces once again. Inci¬ 
dentally, the reunions at intervals of five 
or 10 years certainly allow “Old Man 
Time” to change the arrangements of 
hair, teeth, stomachs, and so forth. This 
created a great deal of fun,'however, and 
in most cases the persons present were 
reasonable facsimiles of the individuals we 
knew in 1928. Late Friday night there 
were numerous poker games which 
brought the fellows together at closer 
range. Saturday morning a very spirited 
softball game was quite hotly contested. 
Carl Bernhardt’s team finally made a fast 
finish (with the help of a few friendly 
“fat” pitches from Bob Harris) and came 
through to take the game. O. B. Denison 
’ll, class guest and umpire, proved to 
be equally stern with the two teams, 
which prompted much razzing from both 
sides. Casualties included several Charley 
horses, and badly sprained hands by Gil 
Ackerman and yours truly. The golfers 
in the Class put on a good exhibition Sat¬ 
urday afternoon, with Tom Larson the 
real sharpshooter as on past occasions. 
The Class had its big banquet on Saturday 
night with full attendance. With the help 
of 20th-reunion steins, M.I.T. crew hats, 
and the musical program arranged by 
O. B. Denison, with group singing led 
by Bob Harris, this meeting proved to be 
one of the best the Class has had. The 
highlight of the affair was Dennie’s play¬ 
ing the five most popular songs in each of 
the years from 1923 through 1928. 

The only official action taken by the 
Class was to elect Dennie an honorary 
member in recognition of his association 
with our Class at the Institute when he 
was secretary of the Alumni Association. 
The most fun at our get-together was the 
chance to sit down and talk with fellows 
one hadn’t seen for years. These bull ses¬ 
sions were going on day and night for 
most of the three-day week end and 
probably more than anything else were 
responsible for that unanimous conviction 
that it was a grand reunion. The evening 
was closed with a showing of class movies 
taken by Bill Bendz at our fifth and 10th 
reunions which proved so popular. Bill 
had to show the films a second time to 
please his audience. Particular thanks go 
to the reunion chairman, Roland Earle, 
and his committee for an outstandingly 
well-handled meeting. 

Those present were: G. J. Ackerman, 
Max Bearon, W. I. Bendz, M. C. Beren, 
G. A. Bemat, C. J. Bernhardt, W. D. 
Birch, S. A. Brown, H. C. Buntschuh, 
R. W. Carder, C. S. Carter, C. M. Case, 
J. A. Carvalho, J. W. Chamberlain, G. I. 
Chatfield, D. F. Collier, J. G. Collins, 
J. P. Connelly, R. E. Crawford, C. M. 
Day, A. S. Dempewolff, James Donovan, 
J. H. Draper, Jr., R. D. Earle, N. S. 


Foster, G. E. Francis, Jr., Lazare Gelin, 
R. M. Harbeck, H. A. Harrington, H. D. 
Harrington, R. S. Harris, T. G. Harvey, 
A. B. Hettrick, W. E. Hildick, F. W. Horn, 

G. S. Hubbard, S. M. Humphrey, P. A. 
Johnson, R. T. Jope, R. J. Joyce, D. S. 
Kennedy, W. J. Kirk, M. H. Klegerman, 

E. H. Knight, J. M. Kolligian, H. N. La- 
Croix, Thorwald Larson, E. M. Lester, 
C. E. Lyons, Franklin McDermott, K. J. 
MacKenzie, Mieth Maeser, G. N. Man- 
gurian, J. C. Melcher, George Muir, 2d, 

J. F. Mulvey, R. E. Murphy, W. J. Mur¬ 
phy, A. A. Nichols, F. A. O’Brien, David 
Olken, L. J. O’Malley, H. C. Paige, G. P. 
Palo, R. R. Peatfield, W. H. Phillips, T. B. 
Pierce, H. F. Porter, R. J. Proctor, A. J. 
Puschin, J. R. Rae, J. F. Reynders, J. D. 
Riley, R. B. Rubin, J. B. Russell, Jr., Rene 
Simard, R. S. Slayter, W. J. Smith, John 
Stack, E. R. Stevens, D. McC. Sturznickle, 

F. C. Sweeney, J. E. Tully, J. E. Ure, 

H. R. Wengen, J. G. Willett, R. L. Wof¬ 
ford, D. B. Wood, Abraham Woolf, C. E. 
Worthen. 

Ralph Jope reports a call from Doug 
Tooley who is a design engineer in process 
development for the Consolidated Vultee 
Company located in Fort Worth, Texas. 
His son is 16 years old and soon will be on 
his way to M.I.T. Doug reports that Alex 
Tsougas and Lou Miller are also with 
Consolidated on the West Coast. Jim 
Donovan sent me the following news 
which describes the communication he has 
had from one of our classmates in China. 
“Cho-Lan Yin of 17/622 Avenue Joffre, 
Shanghai 12, China, returned his ques¬ 
tionnaire at a cost of $20,000 (Chinese). 
He is married and has five children. Cur¬ 
rently he is assistant manager of the 
American Engineering Corporation in 
Shanghai, and states that he would like 
to correspond with Course II classmates.” 
— Geoiice I. Chatfield, General Secre¬ 
tary, 49 Eton Road, Larchmont, N.Y. 

. 1937 • 

The start of the new season finds us 
eager and anxious but with our ammuni¬ 
tion at an all-time low. Your Secretary 
came down with what may have been Q 
fever on Labor Day week end and the 
after effects are still here. Not ordinarily 
susceptible to hay fever, I can certainly 
hold up with the best of them now. 

During the summer we chronicled a few 
events of interest such as: The birth of a 
daughter, Susan Clare, to Clare and Ar¬ 
thur M. York on July 18. With the twins, 
that makes a nice family, or are there 
more? A daughter, Louise, was bom to 
Dot and Ed Hitchcock on June 11 at 
Charleston, W.Va. This is their second 
child. Ed was president of the local 
alumni association during the past year. 
Art Barry was married on June 5 to Miss 
Shirley Haight of Charleston, W.Va. On 
May 29, Peter deFlorez ’38 was married 
to Mrs. Suzanne Humphries Ford at the 
Park Avenue Christian Church in New 
York. Best of luck, congratulations and 
much happiness to you all. — Winthhop 
A. Johns, General Secretary, 34 Mali 
Drive, North Plainfield, N.J. Walter T. 
Blake, Assistant Secretary, Research and 
Products Development, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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At the outset of our 10th year, off and 
on, of Class Notes, may we remind you all 
of our forthcoming reunion slated for the 
week end of Alumni Day, 1949. Please 
forward any suggestions or ideas to the 
Secretary as soon as possible. 

Dave Morgan has spent most of the 
summer traveling in Europe and North 
Africa in connection with installation and 
consulting engineering work for the In¬ 
ternational Manufacturing and Equip¬ 
ment Company of New York. Dave is 
specializing in the introduction of modem 
mining methods in these locations. — Art 
Zeldin has moved to Baltimore, Md., to 
join the engineering staff organized there 
to do the necessary designing, drafting, 
and detailing for a large electrolytic 
refining plant to be built at Garfield, Utah, 
by the Kennecott Copper Corporation. 
After studying present installations at 
Baltimore, Art will probably move on to 
Garfield. We hope he has better luck with 
housing in Garfield than he has had so far. 

August B. Hunicke, recognizable in the 
newspaper clipping as Byron, is the new 
mechanical development engineer in the 
mechanical and physical research depart¬ 
ment of the Plymouth Cordage Company, 
Plymouth, Mass. Previously, he has been 
with Deering Milliken Research Trust 
and, during the War, with Sperry Gyro¬ 
scope Company. — Our society notes in¬ 
clude the marriage last May of Jean 
Whitney Raymond to Ed Usher in Upper 
Montclair, N.J. The couple will reside in 
Verona, N.J. The engagement of Ralph 
Hegner to Kathryn Stout, of Woodbury, 
N.J., was announced this summer. — 
Stuart Paige, General Secretary, 701 
Mill Plain Road, Fairfield, Conn. 

• 1940 • 

If you read the Class Notes you know 
that I went on a fishing trip last June and 
that I promised you would hear more 
about it providing we had good luck, and 
we did. In fact we took home 58 bass and 
16 other brands. Fair enough for four of 
us on a two-day float. 

After my last cry for news I received a 
fine letter from Bruce Duffett, most of 
which follows: “After graduation I went 
with American Viscose Corporation in 
Parkesburg, W.Va., a delightful civic- 
minded little city located at the junction 
of the Ohio and Kanawha Rivers. Not 
having made any revolutionary contribu¬ 
tion to the manufacture of rayon, I re¬ 
sponded to the call of Uncle Sam in the 
summer of 1941 as a second lieutenant. 
At the first post in Portsmouth, N.H., I 
worked with Don Ross and Nat Sage. The 
Army subsequently sent me to Fort Mon¬ 
roe, Va.; Camp Hulen, Texas; Orlando 
Field, Fla.; Fort Bliss, Texas; and finally 
to Tocloban, Leyte, in the Philippines 
where we had a negro aviation engineer 
battalion. The main job was air strip 
maintenance but included others, such as 
operation of a rock quarry, asphalt plant, 
road maintenance, bridge construction, 
drainage problems, and so forth. Three 
months after V-J day I arrived back in the 
United States and was discharged as a 
major in the Engineer Corps. As a civilian 
I joined Bakelite Corporation in Bound 
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Brook, N.J. We lived in Plainfield, N.J. 
By this time my family had grown to in¬ 
clude two little girls, Anne and Sally. My 
wife is the former Petra Lingle, whom 
some will remember at our junior and 
senior dances. We were married in Janu¬ 
ary, 1942. While in Plainfield I heard 
from Charlie Freeman, who is located in 
Providence, R.I., and doing nicely in real 
estate. 

“Bakelite Corporation treated me to a 
liberal education in the manufacture of 
both thermosetting and thermoplastic 
materials. A year and a half later I re¬ 
ceived the job of plant superintendent at 
a new plant under construction in Monter¬ 
rey, Mexico. In August of '47 the family 
moved to Monterrey where we now earn 
our daily bread and are enjoying the ex¬ 
perience thoroughly. We have a beautiful 
modern factory, Bakelite de Mexico, S.A., 
of about 30,000 square feet where we 
manufacture phenol-formaldehyde mold¬ 
ing materials for Mexican molders. There 
are a multitude of problems which include 
operating in a foreign language, main¬ 
tenance of machinery new to the country, 
and the training of uneducated, inexperi¬ 
enced operators. All of these add to the 
zest of living. Year by year more people 
from the States are coming to Mexico for 
vacations. Should any of our Class happen 
to visit Monterrey, it would please me 
immensely to see them. Perhaps we 
could offer some assistance as to where to 
go, what to see, and how to behave, al¬ 
though I am not so sure our advice on the 
latter point would be of any value.” 

Philip Clark Morgan, Jr., received a 
bachelor of science degree from Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in metallurgical 
engineering some time ago. At the Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa commencement last June 
a master of science degree in mechanics 
and hydraulics was awarded to Selahattin 
Mehmet Engez. Richard M. Dunlap, in¬ 
structor in mechanical engineering at 
Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey, has 
been named assistant professor of me¬ 
chanical engineering at the University of 
Illinois. He received both bachelor and 
master degrees in mechanical engineering 
at Technology. During the War he was in 
charge of design and construction of radar 
equipment for the Research Construction 
Company of Cambridge, Mass. He and 
his wife, Anne, have announced the birth 
of a son, John Hallowell Dunlap. Philip 
Darling, nationally known housing ex¬ 
pert, has joined the staff of the Housing 
Authority of Baltimore as director of re¬ 
search and planning. He received his 
master’s degree, as a member of our Class, 
in city planning. He was in the Army for 
four years, during which time he served 
in the Pacific as company officer and, sub¬ 
sequently, company commander with the 
533rd Engineer Boat and Shore Regiment. 
A former staff member at the time our 
Class graduated, Alexander W. Wund- 
heiler, who has been superviser of ord¬ 
nance research in the United States Navy 
Department, Bureau of Ordnance, has 
been named research professor of me¬ 
chanics at Illinois Institute of Technology. 
I. Wm. Ricciuti and M. Wayne Stoffle 
have announced the consolidation of their 
architectural practices under the name of 
Ricciuti, Stoffle and Associates, Architects, 
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with offices in the Queen and Crescent 
Building, New Orleans. 

We have a number of marriages which 
have taken place since our last writing as 
follows: Linda Saliba to Edward N. Sab- 
bagh; Barbara Spinning to A. Jay Powers, 
Jr., who is now vice-president of the 
Powers Photo Engraving Company of 
New York; Barbara Ann Backman to Rob¬ 
ert L. Millar; Julia Catherine Falvey to 
David Joseph Collins; Dorothy Susman to 
Joseph B. Kripke; Phyllis Arlene Kaplan 
to George M. Wolfe; Norma Katherine 
Lamons to Alvin Guttag. 

Your Secretary was recently presented 
with his second daughter, Janet Margaret 
Wright. — H. Garrett Wright, General 
Secretary, Garrett Construction Company, 
Post Office Box 629, 510 Sherman Avenue, 
Springfield, Mo. Thomas F. Creamer, 
Assistant Secretary, 6 Berkley Road, Scars- 
dale, N.Y. 

• 1943 • 

Before I turn to the accumulation of 
news from the 5th reunion in Cambridge 
in June and the mail since then, let me 
call your attention to my change of ad¬ 
dress. As many of you know already 1 
completed my doctorate work at the Insti¬ 
tute this summer and am now the assistant 
to the director of finance of the Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company. Actually, 
writing about my new address is just to 
remind you to keep the news rolling in. 

The former Florence Muhs Smith and 
Bill Franklin were married in Ridgewood, 
N.J., on March 28. John Hess was an usher 
at the wedding. The couple spent their 
honeymoon in Bermuda and will reside in 
Brooklyn where Bill is with the David 
Smith Steel Company. A few weeks later, 
on April 3, the wedding of Wilma Marie 
Roser and Ray Mork took place in Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio. Ray is doing graduate work 
at the University of Cincinnati, the alma 
mater of his bride. Mort Schultz and the 
former Irene Zimmerman were married at 
the Savoy Plaza Hotel in New York on 
July 4. In Waban, Mass., Louise F. Greene 
became Mrs. Eugene R. Davis on June 5. 
The couple spent their wedding trip in 
Maine and returned to Washington, D.C. 
Another June bride was the former Bar¬ 
bara John Caseley of Wollaston, Mass.; 
she and Alvin C. Brodie were married on 
June 16. A1 is studying for his master’s 
degree at the Institute. James O. Mc¬ 
Donough and the former Rosamond Poole 
were married in Trinity Church, Concord, 
Mass., on June 25. Ken Warden was Jim’s 
best man. Since the War, the groom has 
been working in the Servomechanisms 
Laboratory at Technology. The Washing¬ 
ton Street Church in Lynn, Mass., was the 
scene of the wedding of Virginia Frances 
Doyle and Bill Thurston on July 19. This 
couple will make their home in Cam¬ 
bridge where Bill is working toward his 
Master’s degree and is also with the de¬ 
velopment engineering staff of the Gen¬ 
eral Radio Corporation. The last day of 
July was the wedding day of Lydia 
Atherton Robinson and Charles Chubb. 
This couple were married in Queens, N.Y., 
and after their wedding trip made their 
home in Great Neck, L.I. Charlie is with 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company. 



Jeanne Stockbarger was married to Ken 
Wadleigh on September 10. Jeanne is a 
graduate of the Boston University school 
of education and Bradford Junior College. 
Ken is currently on the staff of the Me¬ 
chanical Engineering Department at the 
Institute and also working toward his 
doctorate. The parents of Joan Loma 
Fleischer have announced her engage¬ 
ment to Bernard Reckseit. The future 
bride is a graduate of Vassar and Bernard 
is now associated in business in Cincin¬ 
nati. From Buffalo, I hear that Ruth de- 
Chantal Schlau and Thomas A. Mitchell 
are engaged, and that an early fall wed¬ 
ding is planned. The parents of Mary 
Jacqueline Willis of Chicago have an¬ 
nounced her engagement to Walter Hilde¬ 
brand. The future bride is a graduate of 
Northwestern University. 

Eduard Bullerjahn is to be congratu¬ 
lated upon winning the Swedish King’s 
medal which is the highest Swedish award 
for architectural achievement. Eduard, 
who has just completed two years of study 
at the Royal Swedish Academy of Fine 
Arts and Architecture has returned to 
Boston to join a firm there. His prize- 
winning designs were embodied in a block 
of apartments for a New York site. His 
plans are revolutionary because the pro¬ 
posed construction is such that the inside 
of the building can be changed at any 
time. According to the scheme, a tenant 
would rent empty space in the building 
and have rooms built according to his own 
specifications. Eduard Bullerjahn’s award 
is notable also because this is the first 
time it has been received by a foreigner. 

Recep Safoglu is back in Turkey and 
apparently doing bis military service in 
the Tank Corps. John Sprague tells us that 
he graduated from Harvard Business 
School a year ago and is now with the 
Monsanto Chemical Company in Everett, 
Mass. He adds, incidentally, that he is 
still single. Hans Haac is now at Du Pont’s 
Granelli plant in New Jersey where his 
outfit is doing time study and job evalu¬ 
ation work. He says he runs into Dave Mc¬ 
Kay once in a while. Dave is with General 
Aniline also in New Jersey. Burt Angell is 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works in 
Philadelphia. A1 Bakker, who married 
Jacquie Bland from Portsmouth, Va., in 
June 1946, is working in the industrial 
engineering department of the Eastman 
Kodak Company at Rochester. Gustavo 
Calleja has his own rice sugar' business. 
Carl Carlson describes himself as still 
blissfully single and glad to be back in 
Boston after four years with Gibbs and 
Cox in New York. He is now a hydraulics 
engineer for the Associated Factory Mu¬ 
tual Fire Insurance Company in Boston. 
Frank Dibble is doing design work in 16 
millimeter motion-picture projectors with 
the General Precision Laboratory, Inc., 
in Pleasantville, N.Y. Ed Ernst is an elec¬ 
tronics engineer in the Boston Naval Ship¬ 
yard. George Feick tells us that he left 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., in Cambridge last 
December and is now in Lorain, Ohio 
with the Brush Beryllium Company. He 
is engaged to Jane Corlett whose home is 
in Hudson, Ohio. They expect to be mar¬ 
ried in October. 

Dick Feingold, who did a fine job 
designing the fifth reunion notice, is with 


Jackson and Moreland in Boston. He is 
occupied with research and development 
of bottling and packaging equipment, and 
also studying law at Boston University. 
George Freedman also is in the Boston 
area. He is with the Raytheon Manufac¬ 
turing Company in Newton. Warren 
Fuchs who was at Oak Ridge from 1944 
to 1947 is now pilot plant superintendent 
at the Chemical Construction Corporation 
in Linden, N.J. Ray Hahn, who has been 
with Carbide and Carbon Chemical Cor¬ 
poration since graduation, has moved 
from South Charleston, W.Va., to Oak 
Ridge, to Tonawanda, N.Y., then back to 
West Virginia and is now in New York as 
technical assistant to the works manager. 
After all that he confides that he is still 
foot loose! Bob Lichten tells us that he has 
a charming wife, a rugged two-year-old 
boy, a 1933 V8 and a helicopter engineer¬ 
ing job with Bell Aircraft. Jackson and 
Moreland claim another of the group; 
namely. Bill Place, who is working on a 
Navy research project for them. Ned 
Swanberg, now with Scudder Stevens and 
Clark in Boston, says he has a wife and 
two children, a boy and girl. Herb 
Twaddle is at the Harvard Business 
School and conveys greetings from the 
Frank Smith’s who are in Syracuse, N.Y., 
where Frank is working for General Elec¬ 
tric Company at Electronics Park. John 
Ward is now in the Servomechanisms 
Laboratory at the Institute and expects to 
be there for some time. — Clinton C. 
Kemp, General Secretary, 29 Verlynn 
Avenue, Hamilton, Ohio. 

• 1944 ( 2 - 44 ) • 

Your traveling Secretary is once more 
back on the business school campus and 
ready for another year of Class Notes. 
How about letting me in on what you all 
have been doing these past few months? 
Weddings as usual continue to be the im¬ 
portant items of the day. Lew Tyree has 
a dependent now as he married Dorothy 
Hincncliff of Chicago. She is a graduate 
of Pine Manor Junior College and Lew 
met her when he was at the Institute. Lew 
is still working for the Joy Manufacturing 
Company of Michigan City, Ind., and that 
is where they will probably make their 
home. They were married August 25 in 
Chicago. Sylvia Berg has married Henry 
Ivey of Newark, a Ph.D. graduate from 
Technology. He is employed by Westing- 
house Electric Corp. of Bloomfield, N.Y. 
The couple will make their home in New 
York City. John Flanigan married Carlotta 
Busch in St. Louis Cathedral. They are 
spending a three-month honeymoon in 
Europe. She is a graduate of the Shipley 
School and her father is president of the 
Anheuser-Busch Corporation. Kimball 
Jencks of Montclair, N.J., married Alice 
Durant at Salt Lake City. Kimball did 
underwater demolition work in the Pacific 
and was released as a junior grade lieuten¬ 
ant from the Navy. Leroy Strasburger has 
married Edith Donaldson at Mount Hol¬ 
yoke, Mass. LeRoy is a graduate of Tech¬ 
nology and the Columbia University 
school of business. He is now in the mar¬ 
keting division of the General Electric 
Company. Alan Rose married Elizabeth 
Zentgraf in Montclair, N.J. He is with the 
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Cross Manufacturing Company of Detroit. 
Claude Corty married Susanne Pisko of 
Brookline in June. He is now doing gradu¬ 
ate work at the University of Michigan. 
They will live in Ann Arbor. Bob Breck 
married Priscilla Buttner of Plymouth, 
Mass., in June. Bob Plachta was best man 
and the ushers were Bill Ritchie, Courtney 
Reeves ’47 and Bill Bommer ’49^JThey 
will make their home in Boston. where Bob 
is working in the industrial engineering 
section of Filenes department store. Bob 
Barnaby is engaged to Jane Inglis of East 
Orange, N.J. She is a graduate of the 
Berkeley Secretarial School. John Burda- 
kin is engaged to Jean C. Moulton of Mil- 
ton, Mass. She is a graduate of Radcliffe 
College. Gerald Cauvin married Janine 
Merveilliux du Vignaux in August in New 
York City. John Reilly is now located in 
Spokane, Wash., and is on a four-month 
training program in sales management 
with the Kaiser Company. A report from 
the Stanolind Oil and Gas Company at 
Tulsa, Okla., says that they have recently 
hired Bob Maher for their manufacturing 
department in the general office at Tulsa. 
Raymond Jerome formerly in the metal¬ 
lurgical department of the American 
Manganese Steel division of the American 
Brake Shoe Company has gone to Provi¬ 
dence, R.I., as engineering assistant in the 
metallurgical department of the Grinnell 
Corporation manufacturers of industrial 
piping. Bob Faurot is now in Akron with 
Goodyear. — William B. Scott, General 
Secretary, Mellon c-41, Harvard Business 
School, Boston 63, Mass. Malcolm 
Kispert, Assistant Secretary, Room 3-245 
M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. f - 



Margaret Regan of Newton Center and 
Northeastern University became the bride 
of Tom Scanlan early in July. Heidi 
Clarke, a June graduate of Mount Hol¬ 
yoke, was wedded to Fred Richards, who 
is now doing graduate work in physical 
chemistry at Harvard Medical School. 
Margaret Parish of Raleigh, N.C., was 
married to Newton Cluff Garland, an old 
Lambda Chi who is now working for Ray¬ 
mond Engineering in Middletown, Conn. 
Beverly King, a graduate of Lasell Junior 
College (and the M.I.T. Nautical Associa¬ 
tion), was married on June 5 to Phil 
Bridges. Best man was Mai Dick ’49, and 
familiar names among the ushers included 
Dan Greenbaum ’49 and Clark DuBois. 
The couple plan to make their home in 
New Jersey. Olive Brown was wedded to 
Bob Oliver, who is continuing his studies 
at Cal Tech. Natalie Snow was married 
to Jerome Keuper; Julia Beaulieu to John 
Harrison; Ann Paquin to Paul Anderson; 
Nancy Seymour to George Wood; Marie 
DeGruttola to Roy Crask; Elizabeth 
Bredemeier to Robert Tesoro; Isabella 
Hynes to Robert Manz; and Nancy Lee 
Jones to Charles Beard. I am sorry I can¬ 
not give you more information concerning 
these last few weddings, but brief an¬ 
nouncements were all I received. — Wil¬ 
liam R. Zimmerman, General Secretary, 
M.I.T. Graduate House, Cambridge 39, 
Mass. [Additional 1948 Notes will appear 
in the December issue. — Ed.] 
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WITH A NEW RAYON STRENGTH MEMBER 
the TENSION-MASTER belt 


ELIMINATES TROUBLESOME 


Out of the experience und studies of Manhattan s engi¬ 
neers and scientists comes this Tension-Master Conveyor 
Belt using the super-strength of Rayon. Long recognized as 
a vastly superior strength member in heavy duty truck and 
equipment tires, Rayon will now score new triumphs in the 
field of spectacular long-lift conveyor belt installations. 

The Rayon Whipcords in the new RAY-MAN Conveyor 
Belt, with their high tensile strength and fibre resilience, 
are designed to meet the high tension requirements of the 
long-lift belt conveyors. 


When you are planning a continuous slope belt operation 
to replace cars in the mine or open pit, or to replace a 
series of belts with their costly, troublesome transfer points, 
be sure to investigate Manhattan’s newest development— 
the RAY-MAN Conveyor Belt, whose Rayon Whipcords 
are much stronger than conventional strength members 
and designed for the terrific tension of LONG LIFTS. 

Contact your nearest Manhattan representative or write 
direct for factory engineering counsel on your installation. 


Manhattan once more lives up to its tradition — “Keep Ahead With Manhattan — with a line of 
conveyor belts that now meets new long-lift conditions in Mining, Quarrying and Construction. 
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MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION 
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NEW 



CAPACITANCE 


with a range of TEN BILLION to ONE 


Higher Accuracy • Greater Sensitivity • More Operating Conveniences 

For Measuring Electrolytic Condensers • Testing Dissipation Factor of Transformer Bushings 
and Insulators • Measuring Dissipation Factor and Dielectric Constant of Solid and Liquid 
Dielectric Materials • General Electrical Machinery Insulation Testing • Product Control 
and Uniformity Production Checks on Materials Sensitive to Variable Electrical Properties 


This new Type 1611-A Capacitance 
Test Bridge has many circuit and oper¬ 
ating conveniences which make it 
highly adaptable to all sorts of capaci¬ 
tance and dissipation-factor measure¬ 
ments. Its enormous range of 1 
micromicrofarad to 11,000 microfarads 
is achieved with the unusually good 
accuracy of ±(1% + 1 micromicro¬ 
farad) over the whole range. For 
dissipation factor measurements the 
range is 0 to 60% at 60 cycles, with 
an accuracy of ±(2% of dial reading 
+ 0-05% dissipation factor). 

The bridge detector is composed of 
a single stage amplifier and an electron- 
ray visual null indicator. The detector 


is designed to be very sensitive when 
the bridge is at or near balance, but 
relatively insensitive when off balance. 

A new zero-compensating circuit 
has been developed to provide marked 
improvement over previous bridges of 
this general type when making 
measurements below 1000 micromi¬ 
crofarads. 

For measurements on electrolytic 
condensers, a polarizing voltage, up 
to 500 volts, may be applied, from a 
grounded power supply if desired. 
Terminal capacitances of the power 
supply do not affect the accuracy of 
the bridge. 


The bridge and its accuracy are un¬ 
affected by temperature and humidity 
variations over normal room condi¬ 
tions (65 deg. F. and 0 to 90% RH). 

The ac-voltage applied to the 
capacitance under test varies from 
approximately 125 volts at 100 micro- 
microfarads to less than 3 volts at 
10,000 microfarads. 

This bridge combines all of the 
principal operating features of our 
popular Type 740-B and Type 740-BG 
bridges but improves the performance 
of each in most of their important 
characteristics. 

TYPE 1611-A Capacitance Tect Bridge...$371.00 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 


Cambridge 39, 
Massachusetts 


90 West St., New York 6 


920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 


950 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38 








